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LIBRARIANS 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


Librarians 

in Government Departments 

Ultra are mandat bi the fa Cowing Government Department! for andiduu with profetUocwl 
quiAflcatlani and at leaat one Ml year 1 ! pwt-quellfleaiJon experience or one full yearfc practical 
work ai part of an ^proved 4-year aandwlch covrao. Thote expecting to fulfil theta requirement* 
ihortljt may normally alao be contldered. 

Mini ttry of Defence 
library Services. London 

Government CammunlextJont Headquarters 
library Cheltenham, Gloi. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Flatteries end Food 
Tarry Research Station, Abbey Road, Aberdeen 
Natural environment Research Coundl 
Institute of Geological Sciences. London SW7 
Home Office 

Police Staff College, Bramahlll, Hants 
Scottlah Office 
Central Library Edinburgh 
Department! of Industry and Tbade 
library Sendees, London 

Departments of the Environment and Transport 
Hoadqinrten Library London SWI 
Lord Chance I lor* Depart merit 
Court Complex Lfbraiy Liverpool 
Further vacancies may srlia In these and other Departments. 

Salary: £578S-£S075 (London 19 to £1250 higher). Starting salary may be above the minimum. 
Promotion projects. 

For further detail and an application farm (to ha returned by 0 July 1403) write to CMI Service 
Comm Hi Ion, Ala neon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG2I IJB, or telephone Bating* loka (0256)60551 
(imwirkig itrvlce operates ou tilde office hours). Please quota reft 0(0)624. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 



DIRECTOR OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURAL LIRRARY 

Foi towing the rvarwrtenl of the pruent Otractor. the RIBA imAesappIfoslIaMfcirthe 
post of Director of the British AitfiNacUml Lfcrary. 

The Lttiraiy la reoognlaed ae the national subject collection and oompitaas ta 
Rataranca and Loan Coaedlom, Ihe Portage#]. Manuecricts end Photograph 
Oaflocdana at U Portland Piece, eawelea Die Drawing Cdeoeon end Heine Ctoleiy 
0181 Portmen Sqimm. 



CandHm of atvagetnenl wfll be the eubfact of negotaBon. 

For further dataHe apply la tha Fereonnel Offlnr.l Thn Royal Inettuto of Bt«*h 
Ara Moats, 00 Portland Piece, London WIM 4RD. 

AppHcaUona should be imbed by 0tftr Jkjfy fG^4- 


Bloomsbury Health ' 
Authority 
University College 
. . Hospital . 

HIGHER CLERICAL 
OFFICER 


Eriiareetlng duties Include tha 
dHilflPStton or puaesu tor reu 
aenrcn.'purooaee, . . 

- The person appolntod will en«' 

J oy attention to 'detail and wilt 
iav» nn Interest in compute™. 

r . medical l«nnln- 



NEW BOOKS 

GRAPHEME 

PUBLICATIONS 

3rd volume of poetry by 

SNOWDON BARNETT 

‘‘Lapis Lazuli” 

32ppPaperback£; 

(ISBN946459002 
1:99 Greyhound 
Road ■ 
London W1 4 9SD 


University of The West 
Indies 
Trinidad 

LKBRARIAN/DOCU- 

MENTALI8T 




ml nation. acuay ana Travel 
Grant. Detailed applications nlv- 
frto Qualification* *0(1 experience 


irta qualification! end expert 
and naming three (3) refereea to 
the Secretary. U.W.f. St. Auoua- 

l|na, TrlnlUBd, W,I. Applicants 

resident In the UK ehauld alao 
■and one 11) copy to the Ovqreeaa 
Educational Appalntmenta De- 
ant, The British Courtcl 

Tottenham — 

«. 1 WfP ODj 

E ce Ul OZ/8S. 1 
tain able from either noure^^ 



■ c SaTJ..RSV ■ r *"” 
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Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 

Librarian 

This h an opportunity to work In one of the world 1 * greatest 
botanical libraries holding about Vi million Items. On-iite computer 
facilities are expected In 1903/64. Of the 15 staff, 8 are professional 
Bbrariana. 

The Ubrvhn b responsible for day-to-dty management of the 
Library and Archives, ensuing the optimum use of resources to meet 
the needs of Kew’a sclentik staff and vtildng researchers. Work Includes 
supervision of existing stiff ind training new staff; budget management; 
stock selection, acquisition and conservation; oversight of 
accommodation and equipment and thn application of new technology. 

Candidates must be qualified librarians with at least 5 years 
experience of Hfarartanshlp.They mutt have a good knowledge of Ufa 
sciences, horticulture, geography or foreign languages. A high standard 
of management (kill is also essantlal. Experience of library computer 
applications is desirable. 

Salary starts at £8665 ind rises to £10715. Promotion prospects. 

For full details and an application form (to ba returned by 0 July 1903) 
write to Gvfl Service Commission, Alencon link, Basingstoke, Hants 
RG2I IJB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256)68551 (answering sendee 
operates outside office hours). Plaasa quota reft G/6006/2. 

Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food 



CITY OF LONDON 

Guildhall Librarian 

Director of Libraries 
and Art Galleries 
Salary; E22,017-£24,519 p.a. Inc. 

Applicants with relevant experience are Invited to apply for 
this Important office. 

The service Is based at Guildhall Library with Its rich reference 
and historical source materials In printed books, manuscripts, 
maps and prints. The system also includes: the City Business 
Library, St. Bride Printing Library, There are three Lending 
Libraries (Including the new Library In the Barbican Arts 
Centre). Responsibilities tnohida the Guildhall Art Gallery, Art 
Gallery and the Corporation's works of art wherever situated. 
Experience of major reference libraries and archives la ol the 
greatest Importance, but familiarity with art gallery operations 
would be an advantage. 

Further details and form of application from: Town Clerk, 
Corporation of London, PO Box 270, Guildhall EC2P 2EJ. 
Closing date: 13lh July 1983 for application. 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

LIBRARIAN, CATALOGUING 

County Library Headquarters, Northallerton 

Applications are invited for the above post which Is baaed In the 
Cataloguing sub-section of the Bookstock Department at 
County Library Headquarters. ’ ' 

Applicants should have completed Parts I and II of the Library 
Association examinations or the postgreiduate/dbgree course In 
Llbrarianahlp. ' ; \ 

Salary on Librarians; Scale 24,446 to £6,693 per annum (pay 
award pending). Starting point for Chartered Librarians £6,973 
per annum. 

Removal expenses and lodging allowances may be payable In 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from the CoUnty Librarian, North Yorkshire County Library, 
21 Grammar Sohocri Lana, NOrthallarton, North Yorkshire 
DL6 IDF. TeJ: Northallerton 6271. 

Closing date: Sth. July 1983. 


LambethPalace 


APPUCATX0NS : . 

.01-0,1 nvhad tor tha ; , 

POST OF ASSISTANT 
ARCHIVIST »•.. 

andldatea shorn 


SnBBEMJ 


INTERNATIONAL MARLOW 
CONFERENCE 

11-18July 

University of Sheffield 
There are still some 
vacancies, end application 
should be made to: 
Roma Gill 

13 Unden Court, EndclHfa 
Vale Road, Sheffield S103DT 
Tel: (0742)661299 


ROBBITiROWHM: REASmUBm 
2-4 Saptombof, 18*3 
UnlVKiftyd Southampton 
Bpeakare Indudi Harold Bloom, feta 
Langhaum, Hertwt F. Tucker, Mrt 
Amairong, Peter Conrad, An 
Wordsworth, John Woottori. 
Ptetfcxm peffermtnoa, 

A tuKrtegedr 
Detofl* from: 

Tha DapntmM of tagU, 

Tha Untoratfr. Soothanmtcn bo 6 dr 


BOOKS & 
PRINTS 

MAN 

The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute >_ 
No. 1 of volume 1 8 (for 1963) 
Is now published \ 

^urKorNaafir 

Fellows (subscription £3% 
£27 to overseas residents). 

Orders and requests for 
speolmen copies lo 
RAI, 56 Queen Anne 8(re*L 
Lon don W1MBLA ■ 

IF IT IS OUT-OF-PRINT 

Ow mail-order ’ wwahouaa Ml 
100,000 Woo In htoVxy, lo a oitt 
pdlfca and world srtaira. Phora 
070 72B4 or writ! (Hi, pteoaa). . 
Bamao High Stnwt, SWU' . 
We buy books, too . L 
Since 1040 a worid-wHa *•«*• 1 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


JOmCOWPENPOVYI 

The Village Press paperbacks 
46 W/fos - Ffctfon- Phtioaopltj/ 
Poetry Essays -Letters ! 
sendforllst 
Qraymltre Books Ltd. ' 

14, The Warren, Redlstt, fW*- i 

Savantwnth, eighteenth mi ) 
nineteenth century pampliW*. 
ooncsmlnaNcbli economic wp, 
po6Bcalhl»tory. Uhutratedeahtyi* 

; CR. JOHNSON, RAREBOOli; 
COLLECTIONS, lGfia**,. ' 
House, Albert Squaw, BoWWKj ., 
AhrinchawChtahta, 


m: Jsk nsn:; 
•jssBagjJSL 


MODIRN POBTRYj yo* 

ourront 

Poetry. BooK*h‘ |n 





publishing 


•.BOOKS 

■ - .r ■ 











CHINA 

Jonathan Spence • the writer in crisis 
Joseph Needham • the idea of inoculation 
Michael Sullivan • art and artists 
John K. Fairbank • US/China relations 
David Hawkes a classical poetry 
William Watson • the archaeological recor 
W.J.F. Jenner • contemporary writing 
The strange death of Lin Biao 
The Taiping Rebellion LuHsun 
Eating rituals Ceramic traditions 

‘The Secret History of the Mongols’ 

» - 

Timber in the ancient world 

» Mrs Oscar Wilde Mr George Eliot 
The younger Pitt: mid-life crisis 

Nabokov’s ‘Quixote’ Didion’s ‘Salvado 


<• ' 




fit 


I.'-,-... 
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DOWNING STREET 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Marcia Falkender 

The eagerly awaited sequel to Inside Number 10. 

'She knows the Labour Party, its personalities and Us secrets inside out 
. . . unusually truthful fora potuicai memoirist . . .full of candid 
comment’ Mai\ on Sunday 

£10.95 

ROYJENKINS 

A BIOGRAPHY 
John Campbell 

’ Convincingly precise . . .antmsycophanticandwell-crajiedbook . . .a 
tribute to the skills of the professional historian. ’New Society 

£10.95 

THE GRAND 
STRATEGY 
OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 

Edward N. Luttwak 

'Luttwak writes wilk a unique combination of historical, strategic and 
political insight. It is a brilliant analysis. r Henry Kissinger 

GOVERNING FRANCE: 

THE ONE AND INDIVISIBLE REPUBLIC 
J. E. S. Hayward 
2nd Edition 

In the Modern Government series- 'livity, well-informed and 
stimulating. T.L.S. * Opens up new areas qf understanding. 1 

Economist 

• 

Paperback^ 7.95 

LYDIA LOPOKOVA 

Edited by Milo Keynes 



reign of Qpeen Anne. . 

£15.00 


THE GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH AND 
HIS DUCHESS 

Vkgrinia Cowles 

Portrtos Mfoto idabU partnership qfjahn ihurikill, 1st Duke of i 
Marlborough, and his beautiful, tempestuous wife, Sarahs during the 1 

■' reion of Dozen Ann* ' • 


THE SPIRITUALISTS: 

: THEPASSION FOR THE OCCULT IN THE V 
NINETfiENTH AND TWENtlETH CENTURIES I ; l • 
RuthBrandon 

From the author of Singer and the Sewing Machine ahrfThe 
. ■ : v - Dollar princesses. ' 

■, j. ; : £12,50 ^ •• wl- >0;, 

• ' V; J \ ' fl*£ Tj$TRAT$I). : ' y : A 

■ FLOWERSFROMA 

. TheWatercoloursOfPadl6eil^; ? j i 

bibrant and flh ' 

:.r. , < ‘:'£12 y5Q 'J: iv-'.'.*.'- 1 - 11 ,- 

• ^-.Ariai^^tesbop^oa .anil 

/:■' A celebration in words find 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

E’riory House. St John's Lane. 1 on»loii l-.t'lM -MIX 


Peter Green 


JUNK M l«JS» 


Ancient History 647-8 
Art 668 

Bibliography 679 
Biography 650 
China 651-6, 669-78 
Commentary 664-5 
English History 649 
English Literature 68 1 


Ethology 658 
Fiction 660, 682 
Italy 680 

Latin America 663 
1 .aw 659 
Poetry 661 

Spanish Literature 662 
Sport 657 


Russell Meiggs 

Trees and Timber In the Andent 
Mediterranean World 
555pp. Oxford University Press. £35. 
0 19 814840 2 


As a 


group, 
ly did 


Oxbridge classicists 
more interesting and 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

|Jiih» Sluices) 


(D. S. 0. Qooifaiaj 
(DavrdHnta] 


[C. R. Baraka] 
| Colin Ford] 


Amok, Anne Clark Mrs Oscar Wilde: A Woman of Some Importance 

Anna, Timothy E. Spain and the Loss of America [J . Lynch) 

Bentley, Joyce The Importance of Being Constance (John Sinker] 

Bernstein, Richard From the Center of the Earth: The Search fur the Truth about ( hina 

Birrbll, Ann New Songs From a Jade Terrace: An anthology of early Chinese love poetry 
Carpenter. Kenneth E. (Editor) Books and Society In History {Giles Barber | 

Chao, Paul Chinese Kinship [James L. Watson] 

Clarks, Prescott, and Gregory. J. S. (Editors) Western Reports an the Talplng [Richard Harris] 

Clsaves, Francis Woodman (Editor and Translator) The Secret History of the Mnnguti 

Coe, Brian, and Haworth-Booth , Mark A Guide to Early Photographic Practises 
Coloham, James D. Lord Harris [P.H. Sutcliffe | 

DidionJoan Salvador [Laurence Whitehead] 

Dingwall, Robert, and Lewis, Philip (Editors) VieSrjdnlngyafthe Professions 1 1 .auric Taylor] 

Drhyer, Edward L. Early Ming China: A political history 1335-14.13 [Don Rimmingtnn] 

Ehrman, John The Younger Pitt: Volume 2, The Reluctant Transition ] Lindu CY*| | C y ] 

Eisenste in, Elizabeth L. The Printing Press as the Agent of Change [Nicnhs Barker] 

Fbubrwerker, Yi-tsi Met Ding Ling's Fiction | W. J. F. Jenner] 

Forcionb, Alban K. Cervantes and the Humanist Vision: A Study of Four Exemplary Novels [A J. Close] 

Gadda, Carlo Emiuo II tempo e le opere: Saggi. note e divagaiioni [UguVornal] 

Gbrnbt, Jacques A History of Chinese Civilisation. Chine et Christlanisme [Don Rimmlngton] 

Qinzburo, Natalia Uftmdglld Manzoni [Filippo Donini] 

Hall, Rodney Just Relations [JlUNeville] 

Hester, M. Thomas Kinds Pltty and Brave Scom:John Donne's ’Satyres 

Hiooins, Aidan Bornholm Night-Ferry {Linda Taylor] 

Hinds, Robert A. Ethology: Its nature and relations with other sciences 

Hsti; Immanuel C.Y. The Rise of Modem China [James Cotton] 

Hunt, Michael H. The Making of a Special Relationship: the United States and China ru/y/4[Juhn K. Palxbink] 

Kbiohtlby, D. N, The Origins of Chinese Civilization [William Watson] 


S jbably did more interesting 
portant war-work between 1939 and 
1945 than most sections of the com- 
munity; yet the degree to which that 
work influenced their subsequent 
careers, or indeed their attitude to life, 
was, on the face of it, minimal. In most 
cases it was long years before I 
discovered what my own Cambridge 
teachers - several of whom became 
close friends - had been up to during 
“the years that did iiot count", ana 
when I did, it was seldom from 
them. Unlike some of their American 

counterparts, who, in Auden's famous r--- t—v* ... ~ k 

words, had “met some big wheels, and concedes doubK.) Why 
do not / Let you forget it", these phegos mean oak but Latin fagus 
philosophers and linguists and ancient (clearly 
itorlans seemed only too eager 


and Timber in the Ancient Medi- 
terranean World fills a large and 
lone-felt gap. There is, literally, 
noming quite like it in existence. 
Perhaps the nearest approach is 
O. Makonnen’s Ancient Forestry, 
which appeared in two issues of 
a technical Finnish periodical in 
1967 and 1969, and could hardly be 
described as easily available. Russell 
Meiggs begins, as he needs to, with a 
round-up of the evidence - literary, 
archaeological, on-site comparative, 
technical (eg, pollen analysis, 
dendrochronology) - which he de- 
scribes, with justice, as "abun- 
dant but widely dispersed and much of it 
very frustrating". Types of wood, 
especially cedar and juniper, were often 
confused in antiquity. Was Egypt’s chief 
to confuse things 


forget the whole thir 
shelv 


„ to 
themselves, to 
„„ive their new-founcf expertise as civil 
servants or code-breakers or counter- 
intelligence gurus, and get back to the 
narrow Bela they hnd been ploughing 
when, like Oncmnatus, they were so 
rudely interrupted for the duration. 

‘ It is odd, in retrospect, how little they 
allowed their wartime discoveries to 
fertilize or modify their notions of 
antiquity. Archaeologists, to be sure, 
took a tip or two from aerial photo- 
reconnaissance methods: but it was an 
architect, Michael Ventns, who thought 
of applying cryptography to the Linear 
B senpt. How delightful, then, to find 


(l.nchlaiiMockinnon| 
[Stephen R.I.. Clark] 


The Origins of Chinese Civilization 

Knechtoes, David R. (Editor and Translator) Wen xuan or Selections of Refined Literature : Volume One, , : 

t : n't.Bhni i ' „ J » „ Rhapsodies on Metropolises and Capitals [David H»wie) ■ 

Lb Quesnb, Laurence The Bodyline Controversy [Michael Davie] T, ; 

uuJunwen Beijing: China's ancient and modern capital [Della Davinl 

Lorenz, Konrad pie Foundations of Ethology [Stephen R.L.L’larfc] 

Lu Hsun^ A Brief History of Chinese Fiction. Selected Poems |D. E. Pol lard 1 

Martin, pAvm The Crying Heart Tattoo [Nicholas Shu kestrel 

Mmoos, Russell Trees and Timber in the Ancient Mediterranean World 

Mooney, Bel The Windsurf Boy [Lindsay Duguld] 

Morrell. Euzabbth A Visitor's Guide to China [Delia Davin] 

Nabokov, Vladimir Lectures on Don Quixote | B. C. RUevl 

Parrot, Nicole Mannequins [CcllnaFox] 

Th ^ Jud ^> Discretion, and the Criminal Trial 
Perera, Victor, and Brucb, RobhrtD. - ■ • 


(Peter Cirecn] 


the doyen of British ancient historians, 

. foeSage of Oareington himself, at long 
’ last parlaying the knowledge gained as - 
• of all things - Chief Labour Officer in 
■ the Ministry of Supply, Home Timber 
'Production, into one of the most 
sbeerly, fascinating, fact-packed, ob- 
j sessionally compulsive monographs to 
be written by any classical scholar since 
the war: a true labour of love, as 
■ , carefully grained and shaped as any of 
iv me fine timbers - cypress, cedar, oak, 
' ebony, maple - that he describes with 
-. such affectionate accuracy. The work is 
dedicated to the memory of Henry and 
• John Meiggs - “timber merchants in 
New York State, mayor and financial 
: controller of San Francisco, builders of 
: great railways in Chile and Peru” - so 

nutUnr 1 . Innnhti nrp 


antiquity. Was Egypt’s chief 

imp ort (known locally, to confuse things 
further, as oi/Hwood) cedar or, as a 
recent theory would have it, fir? (Meiggs 
argues persuasively for cedar, but 
concedes doubts' 
phegos mean oaL 
(clearly cognate) beech? 

Meiggs is normally unruffled and 
patient, but the unbelievable vague- 
ness, the lack of specificity, about Greek 
epigraphic building accounts at times 
brings nim very close to losing his cool: 
“What we should like to know for each 
purchase is the name of the wood, its 
dimensions, the use to which it is put, 
and the supplier. It is very rarely we are 
given more than two of these Items 
. . He is equally short with the 
record of Diocletian’s price-controls, 
apparently “compiled by a group ot civil 
servants who put together in- 
formation collected hurriedly in the east 
and in Rome”, and, at another level, 
with urbanized ancient poets, ready to 
commit the most glaring dendrological 
bitises for the sake of euphony or 
metrical convenience. Virgil, whose 
father made a tidy fortune in the limber 
trade, and who devoted four books of 
the Georgies to country matters, ought 
to have known better, but "confidence is 
soon shaken”. In the same book of the 
Aeneid the Troian Horse is variously 
described as being made of maple, fir 
and pine, “and not for structural 
reasons”. Elsewhere we find spruce, 
ilex, ash, oak and mountain ash being 
felled in the same Campanian wood: a 
very literary grove, this. The esurient 
goat, deforestation's stock villain, gets 
off lightly by comparison. , , , 

Mediterranean forests have changed 
in composition a good deal since 



decades, despite widespread reaffor- 
estation efforts. Meiggs traces a similar 
pattern elsewhere throughout the 
Mediterranean, including South Italy, 
an area for which Norman Douglas’s 
Old Calabria offers a horrifying, and 
detailed, record of wholesale 
destruction, the obliteration of entire 
forests by greedy timber merchants, 
with peasants ana goats moving in to 


finish off what the fcl. „ 
true villain of this, as of so many other 
horror stories, is the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The- coming of the railways not only 
produced an Insatiable market' for 
baulks and sleepers, but also blazed 
a freight-trail to forests hitherto 
economically inaccessible. Huge 
population growth produced a building 
Boom, and an ever-increasing demand 
for cheap pulpwood to turn into 
newsprint. Tne result was a reckless, 
and for too long wholly uncontrolled, 
destruction of forests, beside which the 
depredations of Athenian charcoal- 
burners, goats and shipbuilders pale into' 
insignificance. Since 1945 the lesson has 
been learnt: “During the last thirty years 
more trees have been planted in the 
world than in all the rest of the world’s 
history”. It is reassuring, to read that, 
I and to know that the ancient world 
was not quite so wildly ir- 
responsible in this area (or at least 
lacked the resources to do such 
widespread damage) as the hard-faced 


"A . hunting the .fores* > «>uid 


Federico Zuccaro, reproduced from J. A. Gere and Philip Fowuce/i Italian 
Drawings in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Artists working in Rome c 1550 to 1650. 


laissez-faire conquistadors of the Steam 
Age. When Hiram of Tyre or the em- 
peror Hadrian set regulations to 
control the felling of valuable timber 
(cedar above all), they may have been 
primarily interested m protecting an 
imperial perquisite, but at least as a 
the forest 


htandby for shipbuilding'and all major 
construction, makes a very poor 
showing in Italy today, despite 
attempts to re-establish it. Newcomers 
include Australian eucalyptus^ and. 
American' Doilglas fir. Paradoxic- 
ally, while cedar forests have been 
developed in south-west France, the 
cedars of Lebanon, famous 


Perhaps Meiggs's most unexpected' 
finding concerns the recentness of most 
major deforestation. Greece , for 
instance, far from being totally denuded 
of frees by the fourth century bc (as 
many historians argued, ftristakenly'as 


today reduced to fourteen sparse and 
scattered stands amid bare limestone, 
their future clouded by politics; 
as Meiggs writes, “when national 


Meiggs demonstrates, from h (iambus 
mo passage in Plato's CtaYtas), or even — as 
from ’ the Greeks themselves like to matatain- 
havinghad her forests destroyed by the 
Turk (too energetic a ploy, surely, for 

~ r*man RmnireV W&S no less than 

the time of the 


replace 

themselves undisturbed. As Meiggs 
points out, the goat only becomes a 
menace either when given unrestricted 
giazing- rights, or after soil-erosion and 
deforestation have already set in. 
Proper care will (and surely did) keep 
this omnivorous creature away from 
standing crops and vineyards: why 
pot. from young- seedlings? But man 
overtoiled forest also, too oftehi ifflpHea 
the kind of anarchic conditions Jn which 
goats can do their worst unchecked. 


iS7plcVof Gl.^«h onwarf. are 


the Ottoman Empire), was no less than 
40 per cent wooded at the time of the 

nf TnrlanMiHmrn MR5l-ilOV thm 


ho cites liberally, and always to telling 
effect. The work under review would 
surely have delighted Evelyn himself 


Post, Jonathan F. S. Henry Vausthan: The HnMMnn ^ . > 
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r ti ft °> H ow The Wheel Becomes It! 
PRYNNB.J.H., Poems [Nigel Whenle] 

■gaigBssLfflaassa 

; Schwartz, Sanporp The Art Presence ~ 

Shaw.RobertB. 


IWUltem Watenii] 
, — 11 R * 

[J.K.L. Walker] 


sla Policy, 1911-1915 
iFrances Spalding] 


[John K. Falrbank] 

. -r rmrence UTBnCBaSnaldinDl 

7 JV,,^ ^ i;, > i 

Taylor, Domini ■ Mother Love [GayCHffordl Burned Books |Ro|er 

Hjtn Civilization [William Watson] ' 1 ' v ^ 4-' F 

YanUJia ^ ■ iRowmacy Ashton] - . , >rFf 

■VAoMisfq.tt ,:Th6C^ D lra^a^ ... 
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Science and civilisation 
in China 

Volume VI Biology and Biological Technology 
Parti Botany 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 

Traces the hlatoiy of plant science In China through two 
millennia. A long section on oferit aeodraphy and soil 



science is followed fry a study of botanical linguistics and 
plant nomenclature, and the main part of the book surveys 
the vast botanical literature from the earliest to modem 
timaa - About 660.00 net 

■ Forthcoming 

Part 2 Agriculture 
FRANCESCA BRAY 

In collaboration with JOSEPH NEEDHAM 
The most comprehensive study of Chinese agriculture to be 
published In the Weal From a huge mass of source material, 
often confusing and obscure, and from first-hand study In 
China, the author brings order and illumination to a oraclal 
area of Chinese technological development 
(Fbrifioom/ng About 660.00 net 

The collected Letters 
of Joseph Conrad 

Volume 1 1861 -1B97 : 

Edited by FREDERICK R. KARL 
. and LAURENCE DAVIES 

The first of a projected eight- volume edition. $ major Work of 
.^'scholarship comprising all the surviving letters of Joseph 
Conrad many of them es yet unpublished or available only 
!: in Inaccurate Versions Conrads emergence out qf Polish 
■"dnd French Into a full mastery of the English language s a 


The Cambridge History of China 

Volume 12: Republican China 1912-1949, Part 1 
Edited by JOHN K. FAIRBANK 
The first of two volumes which review the Republican period 
this book contains new syntheses by leading scholars, and 
an Introduction by Professor Falrbank vwhloh places the 
period In the context of International trade and Influence 
Political developments are traced to 1.928; and the second, 
companion volume will oomplete the hlstorioal coverage. 

E50.00 net 

Forthcoming 

1 . . ■ l 

The Cambridge History of Latin 
America 

Volumes I & II: Colonial Latin America 
Edited by LE8LIE BETHELL 

This Cambridga Htato/y.ls an amWiloua new project for the 
presentation of a contemporary understanding qf the region. 
The first two volumes are closely integrated and together ■ 
cover all aspects of ihe history of the colonial era economic 
and social structures, trading networks, Intellectual and 
cultural life, and the role of the Church. 


Mummies, Disease, 
and Ancient cultures 

Abridged edition 

The late AIDAN COCKBURN and EVE COCKBURN 


A vividly Illustrated survey ol an unsettling but fascinating 
subject Mummies. Disease, and Ancient Cultures provide! 
an Invaluable Introduction to techniques of mummification in 


Forthcoming. 


Eaoh volume about E35.00 net 


particular feature of this volume. 
'Forthcoming 


£19.60 net 


Mathematical Economics, 

Twenty Papers of GeraW.Debreu , , 

GERARD DEBREU ; .«■ 

This book contains major papers by Professor Debrqu, ’ 

-5WSSSfV&*sy^ 

. EbojtortaWo Soctefy Mphographiln, Pura thdoAf, . ,; r > ' 

•' Forthcoming ■ ' ' ■ ' 5 ' • • ’ ’• ' ‘ ’ • 


an uwaiuBDiu niiiuuuiiiiuii ,v r ■ 

the Andent World. Human remains preserved^ parmairost, 
aridity, and the tanpin-ladeh waters of bogs are considered , 
alongside the more familiar cloth-wrapped mummies Of 
Egypt ■ Paperback 89.93 net 

Forthcoming 

Exploration seismology 

R. E. SHERIFF and L P. GELDART 
Volume 1: History, Theory and Data Acquisition 

'■ . . an important book which Is authorilativeand complete 
yet manages lo treat subjects In depth. It la difficult to 
Imagine a B belter book on the subject’ Geophystea/ 

Void me 2: Data Processing and Interpretation * 

About El 5.00 net 

. Forthcoming 

The Great Tolbachik Fissure 
Erujptlon ; ■: '■<*-. 

. Geoiogloal and GeopHys.toaf data 197B"1«7B 
Edited by 9. A. FEbOTOV and, Ye. K MARKHl^IlN 

This description of the ramarksbleivolcpnlo eroptlqri llwit 
shook foe Kamchatka peninsula of. the U.SB.R. In 1975-6 is 
already being recognised as a classic of votoanwgglcal 
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flourished in bis age. It deals, to a 
marvellous degree, and one uncommon 
today, with observable facts, with the 
infinite details of the natural order. It is 
llieophrastan in its care for order (I 
wish Meiggs had spent more space on 
Theophrastus rather than devoting page 
after page to correcting the Grub Street 
errors of that old farceur the Elder 
Pliny), and in its avoidance of over- 
speculative generalization. We leam 
about Esarhaddon’s sumptuous building 


programme, and Nebucnaanezzar s 
special road for the transportation of 
cedars. Meiggs tells us, almost in an 
. aside, that Sir Arthur Evans was wrong, 
Crete had no timber shortage in the 
Minoan period, the use of gypsum for 
door-lintels was dictated by fashion 
rattier than necessity and Crete went 
on exporting cypress for centuries. 
Homer's tree-cutting similes are 
analysed from a new angle. Why were 
the Greek triremes slower at Salamis? 
Because the Athenian crash building 
programme hod to use unseasoned 


timber in the emergency. Facts and 
figures. 

Meiggs divides his book into holdall 
chapters with titles such as "Forests and 
Fleets", "limbers for Annies", 
"Athenian Timber Supplies", “Farms, 
Parks and Gardens", or “The Timber 
Trade". He discusses furniture, 
sculpture in wood (phased out, 
except in special cases, by the fifth 
century bc) and the ecology of Medi- 
terranean forests. He has detailed 
appendixes on such topics as pitch, the 
forests of South Italy, and temple 
commissioners' accounts. His plates are 
illustrative in every sense (cedars of 
Lebanon, yes, but also the wood-lined 
Midas tomb of GortJium, a wooden 
bowl from the Samian Heraeum, and 
some fascinating details from Trajan’s 
Column). At times, the relentless 
avalanche of discrete detail becomes 
overwhelming: there are passages where 
it really is hard to tell the woodfrom the 
trees.. But that, of course, is one liazard 
of trail-blazing: Meiggs dearly sees it as 


deals, to a his prime duty to assemble all the 
uncommon available evidence, and this he has done 
is, with the in the most exemplary fashion. If you 
I order. It is want to know the price of a boxwood 
or order (I bed in third-century Rome, the length of 
re space on a parade float in Ptolemy Philadelphia's 
voting page great procession, or the identity of the 
Grub Street one emperor who made his money in 
the Elder timber (600 denarii. TIVi feet and 
ce of over- Pertinax, respectively), this is where to 
We leam look. 

ous building Where one would have liked more 
hadnezzar s detail, in particular over foreign trade, 
wrtation or the answer, more often than not, is that 
most in an the evidence simply doesn't exist, 
was wrong, end Meiggs - unlike some of his 
tage in the professional colleagues - refuses to 
gypsum for speculate on a basis of inadequate feet, 
by fashion Oddly, for a historian of the Athenian 
Ccete jy® nt Empire, he seems not altogether 
• centuries, familiar with the evidence for the 
mules are hauling of marble and timber during the 
' building of the Parthenon: he does 

a * not appear to know either A. G. 

isn building Drachmann's Mechanical Technology 
unseasoned Q f Greek and Roman A ntiquily (Copen- 
Facts and hagen, 1963) or T. Leslie Shear’s 
remarkable dissertation on the 
into holdall Periclean building programme, and 
Forests and though he cites A. K. Orlandos, he still 
Annies”, sounds a little astonished at the number 
5”, “Farms, of oxen needed to haul heavy loads. 
Hie Timber Also, though he is well aware that 


Theophrastus lists South Italy as one of 
the tew major foreign sources for 
imported timber, and indeed argues, 
surely correctly^ that this was where 


Athens (banned at the time, in all 
likelihood, from officially pro-Persian 
Macedonia) obtained the lumber for her 
Salamis fleet in 480, he does not 
suggest (what 1s surely obvious, that 
one major reason for the Sicilian Expe- 
dition of 415’ was to secure a 
controllable source of timber (and, a 
fortiori I, grain, since Macedonia war 
so perilously unreliable. 

Such moments of doubt, however, 
are few and far between. Some 
archaeologists and forestry experts 
are, it is true, complaining that Meiggs 
is not fully acquainted with the latest 


technical developments in the field. 
This is probably inevitable, and not of 
prime importance when set against (he 
collection and sane evaluation of an 
enormous mass of scattered and 
intractable evidence. (There is also one 
small, but to an ex-resident infuriating, 
aberration that Meiggs shares with 
many other English-speaking 
classicists: why does he insist on writing 
about “the Piraeus"? Piraeus is the 
non-functional name of a city: it is not a 
disguised description like Le Havre. 
Would Meiggs write about “the 
Liverpool” oPthe Galveston"?) 

It is hard to convey the sheer 

E leasure derived from reading a 
aok of this sort: the intellectual 
appreciation of rigorous research and 
carefully controlled conclusions, the 

S tnetic excitement aroused by a 
r so patently in love with his 
subject and - always I come back to this 
- the splendid treasure-trove of factual 
nuggets that Meiggs has garnered: that 
Pames was still forested in Pausanias's 
day; that the Athenian general 
Timotheus was prosecuted for 
allegedly applying to his own private 
house a load of Macedonian timber 
that Meiggs calculates as sufficient to 
build ten triremes; that the Minoans 
used five-foot cross-saws; that timber- 
felling in antiquity was restricted not 
only to certain seasons of the year, 
which Is reasonable, but also to certain 
phases of the moon; that spring- 
nymphs were especially partial to 
dedications in wood: that the wood- 
turning lathe “was to nave an appalling 
influence on the design of table-legs 1 '; 
that in one year in the fourth century ac 
Athens burnt up twelve tons of 
sacrificial logs. Hie list could go on ad 
Jnfinltutn. Everyone who touches this 
subject in future will have to begin 
from Meiggs, as the ancient poet from 
Zeus- He nas laid the groundwork, and 
_it is sound: solid, scholarly parquet, 
proof, I would judge, against rot, 
worm and time. 


Rumours of tyranny 


T. P. Wiseman 

Zwi Yavetz 

Julius Caesar and his PobUc Image 

'286mfr Thames and Hudson. £15. 

0 500 40043 1 

Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon on 
January 10, 49 bc (by the old calendar) ; 
Tne campaigns of the civil war allowed 
turn only very brief periods in Rome 
before ms victorious return on July 25,' 
46 - and then the rebellion in Spain 
. kept him occupied from November 46 
to October 45. On March 15, 44 he was 
assassinated. The total time available 
to- him for the Work of political 
reconstruction everyone knew to be 
necessary was less than twelve months' 
m all. His posthumously adopted son, 
Caesar Augustus, had forty-four years 
after his civil war was over, and 
successfully inaugurated the System of 
quasi-monarchy posterity knows as the . 
Roman Empire. Which of them was 





the true author of the autocracy that 
made the surname. Caesaran imperial 
; ..r. , title, eventually transmuted to Kaiser 

'■ ' and Tsar? .. 

..The questioA of Caesar's final aims 
v* PKWt.jp® 0 anbther; why he was 
"j. killed. What. wfls it t hat droVe twenly- 

three ..fipnourable - men , to qdjfimU 
■ft:-. ■ . moody mtirder hl the Senate House? 

i Theysaid he .was a tyrafit, but what did 

:■ A V thft y roean7 The dictatorship for life 

".V. was un-repiibliepn enough t but was' he 1 

< : '/ ab ? himself regal and divine 
■yj : !■ - . status? ... - 

■’ ivi-y .Vote’s .attack, on I these: 
:■ .-fii' f , questions' ., was first published in 
'• ^ ermarl .ft* J979, one qf a feerie^'of 


ri.*. •. : W 1 ™* ' msroricai rnougnt, ■ ahd 
8 4 k ’ ^‘CaesBfisih’' in 

Thh retidefeof 
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that there is contemporary evidence 
for the idea of divine kingship, 
encouraged and presumably calculated 
by Caesar; and the Sceptics, who 
recognize the inadequacy of the 
sources and are resigned to never being 
able to know what Caesar would or 
would not have done. 

Where Yavetz himself stands is not 
immediately clear; throughout, his 
elliptica 1 style m akes Ihe argument hard 
to follow. Building on the conclusions 
of his Plebs and Prhiceps (1969), he 
emphasizes Caesar's determination to 
appear as the friend of the people: 

la that the true Caesar7 1 have never 
maintained so, I suppose there wi|I 
be those who will say that my 
position is influenced by the conduct 
, of those politicians in our age of mass 
media who are primarily interested 
in burnishing their personal image 
before the television cameras and 
the press.- Such criticism would be 
justified .... 

Here, it seems (and as hi* title implies), 

• is Yavetz's own contribution to the 
debate - “the quest for the 'image* 
But no sooner pas it been introduced 
than we are whisked awAy into three 
detailed factual chapters on Cgesar's 
legislation -interesting and valuable in 
themselves, but of very tenuous 
; relevance : to the theme , he has 
announced. “It ought to be possible. 

• by a thorough investigation of these 
laws and measures, to understand how 
Caesar . was assessed by different 

v .sections of the public’*; but when the 
: IhveshsaHon is finished a; hundred 
pages later, (he author seems to have 
forgotten why he was making it. What 
he offers now Is an "Iriferim statement" 
On tho n ature of CaesA^s role, merging 
. jnto a “comprehensive analysis" ofthe 
: legislation wliich concludes that no one 
' : lp Wfest-gipuri 'specially benefited, or: 

, specially suffered, “That was the line 
of policy that Was woven like a golden- 
thread; through all his dealings '. 

■; 

to foepubUe unage7 [ \ _ •_ y " * 

;^ 8 W mes . yack . chapter,. 

tt> • explain; why the man who gave 
something .to everybody endetfW 

•: :::*> “ refrains Art open question ^vi.' 

\rilf hevdr , be , clOsrlV 
v-vWe^aU^nftverlwn 
y ; j? - 1< ■ fo ? jeayitt ithij : 


question open ... it is idle to look for 
a formula . . . we shall never be able to 
clearly interpret ... we shall never 
discover the reasons . . . one guess is as 
good as another". But now the rabbit 
reappears from the hat. After the last 
of these expressions of agnosticism, 
Yavetz goes on: 

U^iiig an analogy from our own 
times, examine the slurs that 
political candidates cast on their 
opponents via radio and television. 
Consider how an accidental 
comment made in the presence of 
journalists can ruin a politician’s 
future, and how a wave of rumours 
can cause Irreparable damage. 

• There is nothing new under the sun. 

. Excuse me, but there is. Radio, 
television and journalists are all new 
under the sun since 44 bc. The image- 
making of modem political life is 
dependent on the mass media. It is true 
- and Yavetz documents the feet in his 
appendix, a reprinted 1974 article - 
that a Roman statesman’s reputation 
(teistimatio) was of the greatest 
political importance to him, and could 
be damaged by rumour and malicious 
gossip. But it is not true dial 
' . propaganda means in antiquity were 
basically sfmilar" to modern mass 
media and public relations. If you look 
“ ar . d . at “yavetz’s argument, you can 
nnd implied there - though not Spelt 
out - the means by which he imagines 
Messr s ill-wishers spread their ' 
damaging picture of him as a tyrant 
who could be, justly killed: many 
plebeians were dependants of the great 
a «?.W c houses,, and the contents of 
•political pamphlets written for' the 1 
literate dike ; iriust .have been ' 
disseminated. 1 by them among the 
tommon people. But a pep-talk by 
Brutus to his cllenles is 50 utterly 
different in scale and ; effect from a 
smear campaign in a mass;ci(culatio'n ' 
' newspaper that the analogy is more 
misleading than helpful; 

• ‘ Ofcpuree CaSsar was killed because • 
■? be a . ^rantvBut^ 

: In - what sense? The • 

puwa^iental questions remain un-‘ 
wtfcrtrdd. - . “His performance arid ‘ 
a^evementB.madereatorationofthe. 

' Q ), d 'S^M^o wpposslble onqe and for 
, Whether all* this ww planned or v : 
' : ^matters > 


In the Raj 


He was a tight-lipped devil and a rigorous 
Company sergeant-major, I recall 
Under the aweaty iky of Barrackporc, 

Where all was sweat, where clothes wore never dry 

And Bengal rot started between our toes. 

The sun of Aslal So it seemed to us 

And the dead rotting by the Ganges shore 

Where melous grow huge but taste of nothing 

And the poor lie all day upon the streets 
While the exquisite Brahmin minces by. 

The air-conditioned and American 

Left us to treason and the Queen’s red-coats. 

Quiet and moderate men, you might say, 

Shipped out there, packaged, waiting for our turn 

And doing nothing with expiring hope 

But drive the kites off from our stinking food. 

C.S.M. Birt was adept at all this. 

Long enough resident to have prepared 
His own devices for a happy life 
Or, if not happy, one he could control. 

It came first like a rumour in the dark, 

Then In the sun, that something was amiss: 

The C.S.M. glowered and said less 
And what the sepoys said I do not know. 

I was elsewhere, a thousand miles away, 

When an explicit story reached my ears. 

C.S.M. Blrt had been under arrest, 

Then court-martial led. What the swine had done 

Was to sell army pistols In the bazaar. 

So far, there was only curiosity. 

But then the tale came out. One night the guard 
Of Indian Other Ranks had turned out 

While Birt said he would check the weapon store. 
He took the pistols and accused the guard 
— Such turpitude behind those foxy eyes 
Which seemed dishonest, abject is what they were. 

It was some two years later I saw Birt 
And at a depot far from Barrackpore. 

With three stripes on my arm I stood outside 
The sergeants’ mess and Birt came slinking past, 

Abashed, silent, shorn of hla insolence, 

Looking at no one and his face was dead. 

The first day out of gaol, a cowed man 
Waiting a posting where he was not known. 

Different was Curly, now inside the mess: 

A rough, soft-spoken man, I do not know 
What hli crime had been when, yean before, 

He had done time in a military prison, 

Running In circles in the blazing sun. . 

The N.C.O. in charge threw boxlng-gl oves 
And any man they hit must fight with him, 

A bruiser with a pair of bruising gloves. 

‘Never no more,’ Curly would say,. ‘never no more, 
They won’t get mo again, happen what may.* 

He drew a long breath and turned aside 
Into the racket of the gramophone. 

It was a servile life, the only dream 

Was white wingf ovar the fucking cllfik of Dover. 

Roll on that fucking boat. Get tip them stain. 

And some of the fucking officers was shits. ,• . 

_But one especially, as I remember, 

Ajpmped-up quarter-master, regular, ■ 

Who wired a hut to spy ufion the men. 

.. It was a round-faced corporal who refined 1 

T » obey orders while the wires were there 
And in a flash was put behind bars . 

While sympathetic mates did guard outside. 

I do not know the end iof that story 

Except that two days later he was out, .• 

The wfees dismantled and the adjutant ' : u 1 

Putting the best free On it 1 that he could. 

And I remember other men, six. or seven ^ 




.. aif this w« planned or 


Yean out from Jtome, prpmiirid A biferik at last , 
Then told they could n6t go, whose passion would 
HaVe tom foe camp up andiyet. nothing happened. 
So impotent was rage against that rule, . v/ ■!.. * / 

Ah servitude! KVwiu) have beeri iri^ ^’foalns, " 
Accepting bitteznesf for eyary day, | ' 

Now walk as free as any birii am be ; . • - f - 

^ifoow’foMt^0 .V;- : 
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Boy Wonder into bungler 


Linda Colley 

John Ehrman 

Hie Younger Pitt: Volume 2, The 

ReluctantTransition 

689pp. Constable. £20. 

0 09 464930 8 

This is a massive, important and 
sometimes dull book written on a 
subject of great difficulty. At the age of 
thirteen tne precocious William Pitt 
the Younger (who was never in his life 


achievement, the years between 1790 
and 1797 seem at best subdued, at 
wont a mess. The French Revolution is 
normally supposed to have chuiged 
Pitt from a domestic reformer into a 
spy-master, implementing draconian 
legislation against the Corresponding 
Societies ana the radical press. After 


was even less congenial, but until the 
end of 1792 he endeavoured to 
maintain a chilling neutrality. Poor 
communications, the transience of 
French ministers and envoys and their 
refreshing but disconcerting penchant 
for “open diplomacy” were probably as 
much to blame for the final outbreak of ' 


is political , comments the Dlctioi 
ofNational Biography , “and there is no 
love in it.” So with the man himself and 


so, in particular, with this volume of 
John Ehrman’s biography, which takes 


mtomtirnd^ov^afrof 1790 to 
the start of 1797. Here we are told that 
only a tiny circle of close friends were 
allowed to call Pitt by his surname, we 
are also told that we must wait until the 
third and final volume (the first 
appeared in 1970) for an account of 
Pitt’s only serious but still abortive 
venture into romance. Titillation can 
go no further. 

The problem is one of chronology as 
well as chronic reserve. The 1780s are 
traditionally Pitt’s decade - his 
marvellous parliamentary debut, fiscal 

■ J -J ^^1 MfonnSsm ItArolHSna 
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1793 the exigencies of war demanded 
that he subsidize and ally with the more 
absolutist European dynasties as well 
as with the shabby, usually illiberal 
French royalist underground . The only 
thing that might have redeemed these 
manoeuvres was victory and that 

f iroved elusive. British naval 
nvolvement in the West Indies 
brought losses to the Royal Navy 
without doing serious damage to 
French colonial revenue. British 
military Involvement in Flanders was a 
mire of forlorn and Ill-informed 
endeavour. Britain's eight European 


pressT After much to blame for the final outb 


hard; certainly by the mid- 1790s he was 
hated. Unavoidably, his admini- 
stration now drew much of its 
substance from propertied reaction - 
he needed landed co-operation for the 
war effort, he needed the City of 
London’s money and he wanted the 
beat in the book. But also valuable is 



wizardry and cool reformism heralding 
Britain’s recovery from American 
defeat. After 1797 the advent qf 


had been beaten by France or had 
joined her. Here, then, is Pitt neither 
as Boy Wonder nor as Batman but as 
bungler. “He was all feebleness and 
languor”, denounced Macaulay, “. . . 
his military administration was that of a 
driveller." 

This view of Pitt’s mid-life crisis is 
dissected and in part modified by John 
Ehrman’s shrewd and highly detailed 
narrative. Clearly Pitt’s transition from 
reformism to reactionary politics was 
uneven and prolonged. As early as 
1787 he opposed the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts on the grounds 
of expediency, the same rationale 
which waslater to underlie the punitive 
legislation ofthe 1790s. But there was 
no immediate post-Revolution clamp- 
down. Pitt supported Fox s Libel Bill 


A French pn 
PitthumlUat 


inropagandaprlntputout by the i^hows ^ 

IliallngVeorge Him the course of sharpening ihe daggers Intended to 


war as British hlah-political mcom- 

K * ension and obduracy in (he face of 
s XVI’s trial and execution. 
Having reluctantly relinquished peace, 
Pitt found comfort in thepelief that the 
war would be short. Like the other 
Great War it was supposed to last one 
year at the most and could therefore be 
fought by short-term expedients. 


rxff ill in a rsc bi/MFuo i// 

assassinate the defenders of liberty. 
•political incom- his discussion 


his discussion of Pitt’s own 
parliamentary bill of February 1797, 
which might have transformed the 

nf Ciialaiut’c nnnr. Pitt 
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Having reluctantly rclinquishedpeace, treatment of England s poor, rut 
Pitt found comfort in thebelief that the wanted schools of industry, old-age 
war would be short. Like the other and sickness benefits, parish 


Nawleon and the threat of French and Corporation Acts on the grounas 

invasion made Pitt the Churchill of his of expediency, the i 

time the allot who weathered the which was later to lmdertie the punitive 

storm “and this kingdom preserv'd legislation of the 1790s. But there was 
S the wreck of a world". Of course no immediate 

Pitt also oreserved the kingdom s down. Pitt supported Fox s Libel Bill 
social economic and religious and was widely suspected of favouring 
inequities and its unreformed parliamentary reform as late as 
Parliament; nonetheless, the fortitude November 1792. 
and lonely courage of this last stage of Nor was Pitt a Burkeian crusader for 

his life are beyond question. Small foe Bourbon dynasty and the bumt-out 
wonder, then, that his war speeches beauty of Marie-Antoinette. Essen- 
were reprinted in 1915, 1916 and again foQjy a cold fish, he dismissed 
in 1940. Reflections on the Revolution as 

In contrast with this early and late “rhapsodies". Jacobin emotionalism 


fought by short-term expedients. __ 

Given Bntish insularity, prosperity mensuiute with the size of families, 
and aversion to military service and tax The bill met with opposition; Pitt 
reform, it seemed to make sense (at dropped it and never took it up again, 
least initially) to subsidize foreign And it is episodes like this which 
powers and the French Resistance to perhaps indicate the real lapse in his 
do the bulk of the fighting. political performance in this period. 

So far so good , but whut about Pitt as He did not like to fail so was often loath 
theogre of Fadical execration? What of to venture; he did not Uk( : to de Legate 
Pitt as Gillray portrayed him in the and so overworked Wnwlf or let trongs 
bitter year of Mi, as the semblance of slide; and increaritigly he did not like to 
death riding the pale horse of Hanover concentrate on the details of seem ingiy 
roughshod over the starving, swinish intractable business. As Ehtman 
multitude at home? Certainly Pitt hit remarks hw application was not fully 
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obligations to relieve non-settled 
paupers, and - to the later horror of 
Malthuslans - relief to be com- 
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and was widely suspected of favouring 
parliamentary reform as late as 
November 1792. 


Nor was Pitt a Burkeian crusader for 
the Bourbon dynasty and the bumt-out 
beautv of Marie-Antoinette. Essen- 


ce Commons and his bowels were 
giving way. The storms he had to 
weather were not all external. 

This, then, is an authoritative 
account of Pitt in the doldrums, a 
balanced review of the Establishment’s 
perspective in a period more often 
approached from die radical 
viewpoint. The book's drawbacks are 
largely those of its predecessor. Too 
often our hero is lost in background 
information. Ehrman’s stvle Is often 
prolix, with a tendedey to the orotund: 
^The political wond was highly 
stimulated”. Inevitably these faults 
blur still further our sense of a man 
whose personal defences were, 
anyway, remarkably effective in 
repelling intimacy and dose 
observation. More substantially, one 
would have liked more examination of 
partisan mythology and loyalties. 
Ehrman rarely takes us beyond the 
triumvirate of Dundas, Grenville and 
Pitt. Yet this was the time in which 
Canning was drawn into Pitt’s orbitand 
in 1793 the first attempt seems to have 
been made (though Ehrman does not 
mention this) to found Pitt Clubs. It 
was to be these institutions, which 
spread into Scotland and Wales as well 
as England, which were largely 
responsible for making Pitt 7 early 
advocate of Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform - the patron 
saint of the Protestant ultras In the 
1810s. Canning, of course, embalmed 
and publicized his master in a more 

■ * . J uuiU 


beauty of Marie-An' 
tially a cold fish. 


dismissed 


roughshod over the starving, swiusn 
multitude at home? Certainly Pitt hit 
Portland Whigs, many of them more 
conservative than he. Ehrman’s 
chapter on this flite re-grouping, “Tb® 
Defence of an Order 1 , is one of the, 
sedition and its weakest itnitatort very 


remarks, hiB application was “not fully 
sustained” and in both war and 
domestic administration it began to 
show. Bad health may have been partly 
to blame. The extent of his port 
consumption was sometimes evl dent in 


tutu uuwuvurt*!* . — — ,y 

advanced and administrative mould. 

How far was this dual pattern of 
attachment to Pitt prefigured in this 
earlier period? Perhaps the final 
instalment of this biography will teU us. 
It will certainly tell us of the Spuheaa 
and Nore mutinies, the collapse of the 
Second andThird Coalitions, Pitt’s lop 
of office over Catholic emancipation in 
Ireland, his physical decay ana death in 
1806. There was indeed, as Ehrman 
concludes this book, “worse to come 
after 1797; for Pitt himself, however, 
there would also be 1 posthumous 

victory and a , personal apotheosis, 

hard-won. 1 mflirir tarnished but finally 
. .beyond dispute. . : ' ; ' 
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China Diary 

Supken Spender and David Hockney 
'A minor classic, beautifully designed 

and presented and of great value ’ -British 
BookNevx 

Tfo ftfreshingfesee China through 

David Hockney’ieyes ... this 
impressionisticrecortlshowswbatitis 
like to be an intelligent and sensitive 

visitor’-Fimincia/rimsi 

‘Witty , astute and delightful’ -Arts Review 
‘A view of China that is bothenigmutic 
and humorous’-CouMtiy Life • 

With I58watercolours t drawings and 
photographs, 84 incolour £10.00 


The Chinese Theatre ; 
in Modern Times 

Prom (840 to thePresant bay , 

ColitiMackerras . ' . 

'Adearplctureoftheorganizauonoftiie 
; Chinese theatre, iis actors end patrons, 

1 and it s social role, with some good 
anecdotesmixed inas leavening - 
• BulUtinoftheSchoolofOriaualand 
AfricanStudks : , 

‘A description ofthe Chinese theatre 
world whichbringsdarity to a complex - • 
•A and elusive siibfect’- British Book N evis 


Modern China: A 
Chronology 

From 1841tothaPreaant 

ColinMackerras 

Encompassing every aspect of Chin esc 

history since 1842 , thisextraordinary 
reference work is ihe first detailed classified 
chronology of modern China in any language. 
More than 700 pages provide the salient 
factsonevents ranging from the appearance 
ofthe first Cbinese-language daily newspaper 
(in l858)iotheannouncementbythe 
chairman of Coco-Cola Co. of an agreement 

to open a bottling plant in Sbanghai(in 1978). 
With 3 maps£20.00 

SongCeramkcs 

MaryTregear 

, ‘Thefiretbookin English which assumes 
the daunting task of putting our long 
accumulated knowledgeof Song ceramics 
. in the context of recent fieldworkand study ■ 
in China. . .an excellent treatise, indispe ns- 
able for the dilettanteand challenging 
to specialists’ -Burlington Magamne 
1 illustrations of rare qualityvery 
pleasingly laid out. . . Ailiriallitjsft 
very welcome addition to iheshelvesof 
any lover of Chinese art’ -Apo//o • 

With 317 illustrations, 42 in colour, and3S 
tftaps and line drawings £42.00 


China arnd Inner Aria 

, !■' PromlJWtotNPMfentDijr • 

orris Rossabi ■ 1 » •• ■' 1 

(Everything a scholar’s work for thenon- 
. specialist Bhould be- by far the best available 
, introduction to the historical background 

• ofoneof theraosf important international . 
issues facing the world today” -/fuWry . 

* ‘RosrabFs bookrao be welcomed ; , ' 

• iritboutreseivatiop'-BidWmb/ifce j , . * • r 

Society of Oriental andAfiiatnS tudi& r 

/: .'Ckmt^smUchintcfestingand^eariy .• 

•; ^scntediMterial’-TiwwLilmi^ _ 

..i, j.XitlHtiMufta...- . j' ' ' 
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MlngPorcelaln ' 

Daisy Lion-Goldschtnidt 
‘A comprehensive account oftheoriginB 

and development of Ming porcelain 
ngninatiifl historical, sod aland 
commercial background . . . the 
illusira lions aft widefanglngandwell . 

chosen’ - TheConnoisseur 

‘Her close observation, and not least her 
longexperiencein thefield, is 
demonstrated in many penetrating 
remarks. . . particularly stimulating to 
see so many previously unpublished 
pieces makingtheir debut in this 
handsome production* ^ -Apollo 
Wilk279 illustrations ,41 in colour £42. 00 



Thames 

and 

Hudson 


. 1 introduction to .- 
Chinese History ; 

. iuv»iutto<iDfi9ia 

BodoWtakofr 

‘'fills iniroduction to old Chips tkacrycB . 

; a warm welcome, Itshotild apjpeal not . • . 

wJy,orevfomafo|y*to.be»“hers>butto • 
ftfirwddtsgropiiigforaniuidersianding , 
o/ihatcniginaticciviliZation’-///riOTj! ;• 

‘Concise yet Wide-ranging book 1 \ ; 


Art off Dynastic China 

WilliamWaaon 

A documentary record of staggering • ■ 
breadth, this bt» k chronicles the full f i . 
rangeand scope ofthe visual arts ln^ China ; 
from its first dynasty , the Sharig, to the 
old <^Unperlal rule in 1912. All media , 
are included -from bronzesand ceramics 
. to thehigh arts of pain ting and 
calEgraphyr- and each object illustrated . 
isexaminedindepth. . ' 

. ‘Fiillof fresh aperyiwaswellas authoritative 
information. . . . fully abreastof 
contemporary scholarship’- Apoih ■ 

With 98 J illustrations, 184 incolour£60.0Q - 

Chinese Art 


8nc * remarkably comprehcroive , 1 
survey of the artsof China from the very • . / . 

firstniaoifestatioas inthencotithlcciiltur? 
ofGariau . .'.to foe latest treiidsfo traditional 
phJnese painting... verylucidaccoiiriti.,,. ; 

.'i^phot recImlmelldlhfeboaktool[li^^lly , - 

CMiift bfbv>. ' ' 

‘A^fectiifolandbeJpfulstflrfipg-paint 
forfodsc foterested intheculturtl hfetory 
' ' tfti^'-TimettforarySuittdmm i , , 
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The Ophelia of the King’s Road 


Anns Clark Amor 

Mrs Oscar Wilde: A Woman of 
Some Importance 

249pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 

0 283 98967 X 

Joyce Bentley 

The Importance of Being Constance 
160pp. Hale. £8.75. 

0 7090 0538 5 

One of the pleasures of Peter 
Ackroyd’s recent novel. The Last 
Testament of Oscar Wilde , is that it 
allows the earnest Wildean to relax 
with hypotheses. Ackroyd even 
manages to exonerate those critics who 
have strained to find a new and more 
acceptable face for Lord Alfred 
Douglas. (Two we have always known : 
one beautifully plain, (he other, like 
Dorian's portrait, plain nasty.) "Bosie 
never betrayed me", admits this 
Wilde, "I betrayed him." Yet Wilde's 
wife, Constance, eludes even a 
novelist's imagination, remaining as 
opaque as in me authentic memoirs. 
According to Ackroyd, when his 
friends asked Wilde why he married 
her, he would reply that'Mt was merely 
to find out what she thought of me. 
Louise Jopling, a family friend, reports 
a curious alternative reason: She 
scarcely ever speaks. I am always 
wondering what her thoughts are like." 


sexuality was the last thing in the world 
of which she was likely to suspect him”, 
and declines to pinpoint the moment of 
revelation. Ms Bentley, altogether 
more reckless, turns novelettish on the 
issue. She imagines Constance on the 
beach at Worthing in 1894 brooding 
beneath her parasol, “ 'How long had it 
been going on?' ... A procession of 
disciples passed before her bewildered 
eyes, beginning with Robbie Ross. A 
hundred little pieces must have clicked 
into place. . . .She has to wander how 
far it had gone. Kisses? Caresses?” 

Well might one wonder 
Constance didn't know 
what every woman didn 
legend of Queen Victoria 


John Stokes 

from the dock during his second trial in 
1895: “The 'love that dare not speak its 
name' in this century is such a great 
affection of an elder for a younger man 
as there was between David and 
Jonathan ... it is beautiful, it is fine." 
A letter from “Common Sense'* 
exhibits what may have already 
become another cliche. "Ugly boys 
need not be kept at a distance ... if a 
boy has red hair, a snub nose, thick 
lips, goggle eyes, and repulsive 
features, Tsee no reason why a man, 
even of exceptional disposition and 
freethinking views, should not take 


The crisis of the writer 

Jonathan Spence 



"insolent'* question, "'Did 
Jh, dear no! He 

tome women didn't know. Or was it w "? a plain boy.. He was, 


about lesbianism is anything to go by, nni w* 

there were certainly some things that evcr -- - - - • dear no He 


rather that, as the 

the wife was the last to know? 
m . we assume that when Wilde 
married the beautiful daughter of a 
Dublin lawyer in 1884, even he knew 
the extent of his sexual attraction to 
men? 

The question of when Wilde became 
an active homosexual has always 
worried his biographers. Some have 
been content to believe that the seeds 
lay quite dormant until the famous 
seduction by Ross in 1886; but that 
is psychologically and historically 
unlikely. In the late nineteenth century 


Constance, though she had no his- 
trionic talent, knew something about 
role-playing too. Louise Jopline tells 
how they strode down the King's 
Road one Sunday morning, he in a 
brown suit like "a glorified page’s 
costume", she in "a large picture liat 
with beautiful white fentners adorning 
it". They attracted a group of urchins, 
one of whom called “’nmlet and 
Ophelia out for a walk, 1 suppose 1" To 
which Wilde replied, “My little fellow, 
you are quite right. We are!" Or so 
they were to become: Oscar, who 
masked vacillation in imitation of the 
Decadents' favourite hero; Constance, 
who came to resemble the sweet and 
morbid victim of a Pre-Raphaelite 
dream. 

Jopling also reports Wilde mur- 
muring, “If only I could be jealous 
of her!’’, as the radiant Constance 
passed by at a social gathering. It’s said 
that in the company of friends Wilde 
spoke of his wife with unpleasant 
condescension. In Robert Hichens’s 
satire The Green Carnation (1894), the 
Wilde figure, “Mr Amannth”, re- 
marks to “Lord Reggie” that his wife 
is a good woman who wears large hats: 
“Wny do apod women invariably wear 
large hats? “ 




ul'ar wisdom “nfortuoawly tTtromdy ugly." 

Boy Worship was a minor and 
quickly suppressed scandal but, 
significantly, it took place only three 
years after Pater’s prudent decision to 
omit the “Conclusion" from the 
second edition of Studies In the 
Renaissance and his mysterious with- 
drawal from the • election to the 
Professorship of Poetry. According to 

another correspondent to the Oxford large hats'? To show that they have K1 , , . , .. 

f fi^ rfdse Undergraduates large hearts?" Richard Ellmann rightly Naples in 1897, something mapped 
lo 'i rna l\. „ en J emy ■»““ n 5 “ like beneves that The Green Carnation is Constance briefly stopped 
a flood. If readers wished to know .less parody than "near-documentary", allowance and, perhaps for the Teq . 
what the vice of the age" could lead but on this subject Amarinth’s senti- flrst timc . gave in to violent fee% 
to, they had * only to go to Folly or ments seem too callous to be convin- writing in aTet 


thinks that "she was worried b«s* 
if her husband heard she wasrabb 
divorce, which she was not* 
would he think?” Amor 
believes that if Constance had bS 
waiting at the gRtes and 2 
accompanied her husband Into j* 
the marriage might have bcon m 
but, ns this suggestion was alion* 
by Dougins in one of his later booki 
should perhaps be disqualified k 
certainly overlooks De ProfaA- 
where Wilde’s bitterness t tm® 
Douglas can be read as evidence ofi 
continuing obsession. Whatever & 
possibilities of reconciliation, Cm 
stance did what Victorian orthodor 
and her advisers required: 
was to "protect the childien". Ik 
condemnation of liomosexualit? tiji 
after all have a triple foundation^ 
the time: crime, “disease", and a 
Few, including Constance. mU 
dispute that Wilde had paid fork 
crime; the "disease" aspect may ha 
been more difficult for ner thaaitu 
for him; as for the sin, Wikkn 
prepared to confess to many, h 
Homosexuality was not among tkea ■ 


The only truly distinguished wnter of 
the late Ming dynasty whom the Jesuit 
missionary Matteo Ricci got to know 
well was Li Zhi. They met at various 
dinner parties in Nanjing during the 
late 1590s, and again in Shandong 
province during 1600, as Ricci was en 
route to Beijing. Li Zhi, normally 
cantankerous and sardonic about the 
achievements of his own contem- 
poraries, wrote to friends that Ricci 
was an exceptional figure, with a true 
integrity ana independence of mind. 
Ricci in turn found Li sympathetic to 
his Christian message and deeply 


contributed to the moral collapse of the 
age, a charge that found a receptive ear 
in a court that must have sensed - 
however dimly - that its own 
combination of Imperial withdrawal 
eunuch dominance. 


when Jesuit 


mathematicians 

E 


and 


scientists were quite prominent at 
court, there was no broadly-based 
intellectual follow-up of their ideas; at 
the same time, partly in reaction to 


incompetence and . 

factionalism was hardly conducive 
strength in government. But in the 
years De tween Li Zhi’s suicide and the 
fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644 the 
infighting within the ranks of the 
Confucian elite itself grew ever more 
strident, so that in retrospect it seems 
to have been one of the factors that 
helped snuff out the amazingly 



the newer artistic genres. This is not to 
deny some real artistic triumphs in the 
earlier Qing dynasty (which lasted 
from 1644 to 1912), such as the short 


ethical behefc - drawn from Seneca, . p* sixteenth century in a host 


SISKS’ 

». When Ricci heard that Li the short story, 
* ■ his political 


the short story, die novel and the 
drama. If ail three of these genres had 


Jfi-B *awn sustenance from the energy and 
res and threatened witn me . . ■ . . ; mm 0 rality) or late 

" . LI. nail hidings ‘iSE sixteenth-century Chinese urban life. 


friendship 
Zhi, ‘ 
enemies 

his throat in his cell, he was truly a y SUSC eptibIe to charges of 

shocked. One can indeed argue that values 

nothing else m the famous Jesuit s B . which they introduced 
writinnhas quite the poignancy of the of^ mw emotion, and the 

brief obituary and assessment of Llthal which thev explored 

he wrote in his Historta. 


Both biographers agree that tin, 
Wilde set up home with Douglas r 


discovery that heT 
absolute must have 


her reticence. 

Even so, the 
silence was not 
encouraged both Joyce Bentley and 
Anne Clark Amor in their simul- 
taneous endeavours to release another 
woman from the imprisoning - male 
view. Constance Wilde wrote a certain 
amount of journalism (rather more 
than either biographer has managed to 
trace), her stray remarks were 
recollected by several contemporaries, 
and portions of her correspondence 
have survived. She was active in 
society, and in her enthusiasm for dress 
reform, theosophy and astrology 
showed herself to be no sillier than 
many, of her male peers, including her 
husband. , 

While a , historical fiction such as 


portai 

.as the deed. If we can speak of a 
Uranian movement - and the re- 
searches of Brian Reade, Timothy 
d’Arch Smith and Jeffrey Weeks prove 
■that we can - then it is certain that 
Wilde, an early admirer of Pater and 
Symonds, had always known its lan- 
guage. One or two letters to his Oxford 
friend William Ward in 1876 dearly 
suggest moral uncase about the limits 
of proper conduct, and the physical 
aspects of male friendship were a 
common theme in Wilde’s Oxford. 

Only a year after he had come 
down from the university, , the 


Magdalen Bridge and keep their eyes 
open". 

It is insuffident for Bentley 
to insist that whereas in 1886 
Ross was homosexual, “as yet,' 
Oscar was not”. Ross’s attractions,' 
Constance's domesticity, the possible 
recurrence of a syphilitic complaint 
caught from an Oxford prostitute, 
these were the acddental rather than 
the material causes of changing 
directions in Wilde’s sexual life. The 
syphilis story has been authoritatively 
endorsed by H. Montgomery Hyde, 
who draws upon Sherard and Ross. 
Bentley, who follows Hyde in most 
things, has Wilde confess the news to 
his wife, who receives it through “a 
mist of tears in those almond-shaped 


„ I . hUW ■■ p | ^ ’ 

Oxford and Cambridge Under-- ’■ eyes” but, Madonna-llke, bestows 
graduate ‘s Journal was protesting forgiveness. Amor, characteristically 
against the publication of Boy briBk, dismisses the whole matter as 
Worshlpi a pamphlet in defence of medically impossible. In any case, the 
homosexual, or at least homoerbtic. Infection could only have been a 

L.L. - I a ' Trill J 


cing. Isn’t this the kind of thing that 
homosexuals are supposed, by those 
who know no better, to say about 
women? When Constance compiled a 
selection of her husband’s epigrams 
under the title of Oscariana in 1895, 
she included many observations on 
women and marriage. While hardly to 
our tastes (“Women are a decorative 
n sex. They never have anything to say. 
g but they say it charmingly 1 ’), even Lora 
e Henry Wotton's aspersions display an 
appreciative elegance quite different 
from the vulgarity attributed to Wilde 
by his enemies. Douglas said - it was 
one of the few topics on which he was 
consistent - that he got on well with 
Constance and that, she liked him 
better than any . of Oscar's other 
friends. . 

From Wilde’s imprisonment on- 
wards, the dealings between hus- 
band and wife were marked by a 


ArtmuH't : - behaviour^ whose anonymous author symptom. Wilde, we should assume,' SJSfwIX ^understanding 

£ ite renders the indicated his predilections in the had always been in' some part SjJ l p 

homo,™*], ta some, probably Ie££ 3* 


already established terms of Aes.- 
, . , theildsm: “the outcome of artistic 

y impels the and aesthetic temperament", “the 
or retrieving capadtyforwoishipv'attractability". 


legitimate indulgence of matchim 
invention to the written recoi 
biography necessarily 
sterner discipline < 

un^reanted ^* 8 speculation” iS ^ ending correspondence ta tfiis 

h Sr a f0r to come. “Tbe love ’passlna the love of 

£%££ 1?om?n haa ouUi,ed *« 
Ross's true nature, and even in the- 
summer of 1893 oblivious to the real 
relationship between Oscar and 
Bosie. - Sbe; concludes that "homo- 


part, heterosexual. 

Still, the questions linger. Why' 
didn't Constant know what Oscar 
knew? That of course is something we 
shall never know. We do know that 
they had for a time "a happy 
marriage”, and both enjoyed the two 
- - --- - — children that were bom to them. Yeats 

SSjJjH and ® 5ds . ts 1 recalls the Wilde household as being 
nS » here *u m Uke ‘ ,some deliberate artistfe 

316 the composition", but it .seems at first to 
noble cliches that Wilde was to have been more like a play. Thev 
tocorporate in his femous outburst/: shared, a love of costame; and 


still came first, various practical ques- 
tions second. In February 1896, she 
travelled from Genoa to Reading to 
break the news of the death of Oscar’s 
mother, the wonderful “Speranza" 
they both adored. Financial wrangles 
began soon after, when Wildo’s 
solicitors, contravening his instructions 
that Constance should have the 
marriage settlement, attempted to biiy 

!t e ^!f. rest on h Amor claims telUgent and comparatively ■; 
that this move “alienated Constance but for those expecting 
Mmpleteto and led her to raise again answers it, too, will necessarily 
the issue of a divorce”, while Bentley disappointment. - 


writing in a letter, “I have lalterlyfOol 1 
forgive me) an absolute reoulsKati- 
him If this at last was sexual Jealoiq, 
then it was human, rather moresoihi ' 
Oscar's own vaunting riposte MV 
lover was “well bred and well boro’. 

When Constance visited Oscar ft - 
gaol, she wanted, she said, "to tori 
him again”. “If we had only met opt, 
and kissed each other", he said/m* 
she died in 1898 from a spinal rota 
aged forty. Less than a year later k 
visited her grave in the Campo Samoa p 
Genoa, uncontrollably sobbing, War,. . 
with roses. “Ah, yesl Love dfcr 
exclaims Meredith's “Modem LtriJiV: ; 
“I never thought it less." We Hw-.' 
learned at last to acknowledge * 
affair between Oscar and Bosie at ce . 
of the great romances of the nineteeca • 
century; it should not be at theexpe« 
of the feeling between Oscar and B 
wife, 

% ’ I • 

Despite her reliance on Hyde, W 
to be said that Bentley’s book is 
bewildering carelessness. Where fflr 
picked up die Idea that Wilde * • 
met Ruslcin It is Impossible to 
Moreover, sho is cavalier 
spelling, eschews footnotes w ' 
provides a risible bibliography, 
makes better uso of the ; 
Collection at the Clark Library InW • . 
Angeles and, unlike Bentley, JgJ] / . 
hesitate to quote to good efferi 
Wilde himself. Her book Is often l» ■ 


This crisis of the Chinese writer 
confronted by jealous colleagues, 
whose charges are reinforced by an 
unsympathetic state apparatus, has 
been a recurrent one over the last lour 
hundred years. (Some scholars might 
argue that it has been recurrent since 
the period of the Warring States, m the 


complexity with which they explored 
the ambiguity of social relations. 

The dominant values spoke for 
social hierarchy, and the restraint of 
emotions within that hierarchy, and it 
was probably China's loss that the 
Manchus, whose regime established 
Itself after 1644, saw themselves as the 
defenders of these Confucian atti- 

Mh mottry »c). Wnitem vnilon h »« 

often been, like Ricci, appalled but ™^|^ De £S wrianS| outside the 
ineffective these tragedies of Chinese civilization until they 
and have wondered , wi th various oyer ^ p^uisites of power and 
degrees of acuity, why the Chinese cu[{ure re pres Sn t ed by residence in the 
could not be more tolerant. Forbidden City itself. The Manchus 

Used as we are to the realities of f()und spee dily that in the scramble for 
censorship and literary persecution In bureaucratic office, their Chinese 

different times and realms all oyer the su biects were willing 

globe, the consistency of the Chinese 
pattern is startling - and initially all the 
more baffling because we think of 
Chinese society as a world dominated 
by intellectuals, giving the highest 
possible weight to education, and 
revering a rich and complex literary 
and artistic tradition with an 
unparalleled sophistication^ As one 
surveys the last few centuries of the 
Chinese writers’ worlds, one begins to 
see how the intimate involvement of 
those writers with political power has 
their downfall. 

within the 



coincided with the new and vantage-point, an extraordinary 
unprecedented series of blows inflicted telescoping 

on the Oine dynasty by the British in the extent of Westernization in the 
Ae OpSm war of 1839-1842 and (he 1930s should have haunted so many 

Arrow War of 1856-1860, which were — — redme 

manfully followed up with attacks by 
the Russians, the French, the Japanese 
and the Germans before the century s 
end. The apparent barrenness of 
nineteenth-century Chinese culture 
may slowly be dissipated by new 

research, but it certainly seems a China, wnere so many ».« 
period in which individual modes of intellectual elite had re wlv^erther 
expression had been effectively stifled foreign ™ . degrees orbad t«en 
by self-imposed orthodoxies rein- trained within China by W«tem 
forced by imperial policy in the face of teachers, as soon as a roncerted effort 
external aggression and internal was made to equate Western Influence 
rebellion 8 * with capitalist corruption, the Jig was 

rebellion. , up. Even Chose intellectuals who edged 

Such aggression and rebellion, oi i n | D positions of some cultural-political 
course, have been a part of Chinese lire influence during the later 195us did 

through much of this centum as well. - *•*- *•— 

Once again, the intellectuals seeking 


3IIUULVJ jmrv, --- -- 

Chinese under the Communist regime 
after 1949- though we might gain more 
perspective on this process if we reflect 
on the significance of 1930s 
“Sovietization" in both the United 
States and Europe on the political 
processes of the 1950s and 1960s. In 
China, where so many of the 


so 


only by dint of vigilance in the face of 

— „ — c—-. — .- condemnations and criticisms by 

significance have been drawn, willingly colleagues and classmates - to which 


to use, 

constantly, the’ tactics of intellectual 


misrepresentation of (heir rivals, and 
to invoke the claims of orthodoxy 
whenever they felt threatened. Thus 
while many powerful intellectuals who 
- ja the last years of the 


Detail from "Ideal Portrait of the 
Poet Li Tai-po " by Liang k ai 
(National Museum, Tokyo). Repro- 
duced from Osvald Sirin's Chinese 
Painting: Leading Masters* and 
Principles (1956). 

stories of Pu Songing, the plays of 
KongShangren.the novel The Story of 
the Stone by Cao Xueqin; but on the 
whole one must admit that none of 
these forms developed their potential, 
if we ' may define "potential as 
comprising the kind of enrichment of 


■or not, into a consistently murderous 
political arena. The late nineteenth- 
century generation that first grew 
seriously Interested in the application 
of Western science to whni they called 
China’s “self-strengthening", and in 
the application of SociaT-Darwinist 
principles to China’s survival and 
transformation as a nation, were 
mostly involved (often fatally so) in tlie 
struggles against the Mancnu rulers, 
and tlie sub-struggle of constitutional 
monarchy versus republican forces, 
that did indeed lead to the fall of the 


Qing In 1912. But the ineffectiveness of 
the early Republican government in 
the face of warlordlsm made consistent 
application of the intellect to the 
political process out of the question. 

The large outflow of . talented 
Chinese students to Europe , the 
United States, Japan and - after 1917 - 
to the Soviet Union, promised to open 
up the situation for intellectuals in a 
totally new way; but those who 
returned at any time after 1923 found 


the alignments already being drawn 
along ideological and institutional lines 


sensFbiTiiy° I that such genres underwent 
in seventeenth and eighteenth-century 

had grown up in the last years or me . aiahteenth-century 5 y innemore or aun • 
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they reciprocated in kind,- as can be 
seen by the lives of Ding Ling, Zhou 
Yang, Guo Moruo or Mao Dun, to 
name only the most prominent. Once 
again some of those who had seemed 
most brilliant as writers based on their 
promise in the early 1940s, such as 
Qian Zhongshu or Shen Congwen, 
survived as scholarly commentatore, 
not as creative presences. What the 
Cultural Revolution of 1966-72 did 
was to cap this process by combining 
the hunts for "feudal remnants and 
“capitalisfelements", so that it became 
impossible to create an acceptable 
aesthetic vision unless one worked 
entirely within the zone of folk art (and 
even that had to avoid any taint of 
“primitive superstition"). 

It is not surprising that now, seven 
years after the promise of a partial 
thaw, Chinese writers - young, middle- 
aged, old - are feeling their way to see 
Aiere that acceptable zone of 
thBt can draw some 
some from 


wnere 
expression lies, one 


inspiration from the past, some from 
the West, and some from the present 

without offending _ the Party s 

by the fledgnng Communist party and watchdogs or even-cautious colleagues, 
by the inheritors of . Sun Yai-sen’s “Democracy Wall* was both Slogan 
J , . ' — “ UJ - and reality, but it did not change very. 

much. One can just saline those 
Chinese writers who are beginning to 
evolve new forms of socle lly-awarc 


- made Chinese intellectuals even 


led repeatedly to 
U Zhi’s enemies 
Confucian elite had charged that his 
eccentric combination oj" intellectual 
and Buddhist belief 


Confucian canon which they ta pe a ^ m j n { strH ^ ve process, which might 


wouid P ^reTadmore^nfluence on Chinese 

policy-making had not the major work 


co-opted into the service of socialist 
realism or the rightist neq- 
Confucianism of Chiang Kai-sheks 
ideologues. In this world of impossible 
choices many of China's most brilliant 
writers - Lu Xun, Wen Yiduo, Xu 
Zhimd - relapsed into sarcasm or 
silence.' 

There seems, from otir current 


evolve new c 

verse and prose that are aesthetically 
adventurous and politically sharp. 
They come from a hard tradition . and 
we should not begrudge, them some • 
caution, as they poke their heads, like 
so many before them, over the 
sandbags that line their trenches. , 
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The American' sentimentality about 
China, which so appailed Churchill 
when he visited Roosevelt in 1941, is 
still alive in the White House forty-two 
years later, even though reduced to a 
residual concern for Taiwan. It is still a 
special case that challenges historians 
to explain it. One must begin by 
putting the United States China policy 
within the general context of American 
conservative wishfulness about today's 
outside world. American-Soviet 
rivalry, a white-and-black drama 

e Hollywood against the KGB, 
out tne Amencan stereotypes 
regardless of their utility. Behind Mr 
Reagan's playing to his audience of the 
moment loom die missionary and 
cowboy attitudes that informed 
America's transcontinental and trans- 
pacific expansion - the righteous 
exhortation to shape up democratic- 
ally, but in any case the readiness to 
support the assumed good guys with 
firepower. 

These culture-bound attitudes of 
evangelism and righteous violence, so 
often combined in the American 
neighbourhood, did not at first 
combine in the special case of China 
because Victorian 1 Britain did the 
original dirty work there byflghtingfor 
the unequal treaty privileges, and so 
the Americans could enjoy the 
opportunities of trade and proselytism 
without the stigma of having secured 
if?™ by f° rce - This lay at the heart, I 
think, of the enduring American 
sentiment about China as an outlet for 
the Christian impulse unimpaired by 
the onus of coercion. The British navy 
supplied the gunboats. The Americans 
could preach. Today Mr . Reagan’s 
atavtsHc concern for Taiwan, like Mrs 
Thatcher’s for Hong Kong, echoes the 
Palmeistonian era when the unequal 
treaty system was imposed on the 


Manchu dynasty so that foreign trade 
with China could prosper under 
foreign Jaw, and foreigners’ human 
rights in China could be protected by 
extraterritoriality. Let us not deride 
our predecessors. Human rights are 
still a militant issue. 

Michael Hunt tells us that when the 
warfare in Korea, the Taiwan Straits 
and Vietnam inspired him to study 
American-East Asian relations, he 
found the historical literature 
"disappointingly irrelevant" as well as 
“dated, narrow, and one-sided”. As a 
student at Yale, where many of these 
sms have been committed, he found a 
great opportunity. His book begins 
with “The rise of the Open Door 
constituency”, by which he means "a 
set of interest groups - American 
businessmen. missionaries and 
diplomats - with a common 

commitment to penetrating China and' 
propagating at home a paternalistic 
vision of defending and reforming 
China”. In addition to combing the 
American writings and documents. 
Hunt has filled in the Chinese side by 
using both Chinese documents and an 
incrensing number of Chinese 

monographs and articles. The result is 
btbliographically comprehensive, a 
magistral survey that should be of wide 
influence. It begins by noting the early 
American profits from opium, tea, and 
silk in the old Canton trade after 1784. 
which founded the never realized myth 
of the China market. After 1830, 
Protestant missionary pioneers, 

finding no converts, developed their- 
two-way function as image-makers. 
They told the Chinese of the triune 


grandeur of a Chinese civilization 
sinking in decay, sin and heathenism. 
The commercial and evangelical 
interests coalesced by the 1890s in 
demanding an open door of 
opportunity to seek Chinese buyers 
ana believers. 

Hunt’s "special relationship" is 
noteworthy because it was so especially 
uneaual. By mid-century, Cantonese 
surplus labour had discovered 
California and soon the Chinese 
arriving there greatly outnumbered the 
Americans going to China. Hunt finds 
Curious parallels. 

• Chinese immigrants and American 
missionaries, the two croups whose 
lives impinged most intimately bn 
the other culture, evoked in the 
xenophobic imagination strikingly 
mirrored anxieties . . . the supposed 
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proclivity of depraved missionary 
and immigrant alike to defy sexual 
taboos ana to make use of drugs and 
potions to seduce unwary women 
and children . . . The mission 
compound no less than Chinatown 
- was regarded as a hotbed of 
subversion. 

In the 1880s and 90s, when American 
missionaries sometimes suffered form 
mob action in China, Chinese 
labourers hired to build the western 
American railways suffered from mob 
action by American workers. In these 
parallel but unrelated riots scores of 
Chinese died but almost no 
Americans. The Chinese were only 
ordinary foreigners quite lacking in 
gunboats. 

As the American missionary-cum- 
legation secretary, S. Wells Williams, 
noted as early as 1868, “If the 
Americans in China had suffered one 
tithe of the Wrongs that the Chinese 
have endured within the United States 
since 1855, there would certainly have 
been a war on account of it". Sino- 
American treaties gave reciprocal 
rights of trade and residence but the 
American labour movement, while still 
struggling for its right to exist, denied 
any such right to Uiinese labour. The 
movement for Chinese exclusion grew 
steadily in the American West and the 
open door from the Canton region to 


any such right to Chinese labour. The 
movement Tor Chinese exclusion grew 
steadily in the American West and the 
open door from the Canton region to 
California was summarily closed, while 
the movement in China to get rid of 
missionaries led only to the futile 
Bqxer rising of 1900, after which the 
missionaries became more numerous 
and th$ Open Door in China became 
an American shibboleth. 

Meanwhile Chinese statesmen 
accustomed to utilizing Eastern 
Mongols against Western Mongols and 
vice versa, could seldom resist trying to 
use the Americans to offset the British. 
Japanese or Russians. Yet throughout 
China’s lone wooing of American good 
offices, mediation, neutral support, or 
outright alliance against other powers, 
the Americans by temperament 
consistently led the Chinese on to 
expect more American performance 
than ever eventuated. Feeling 
themselves , free of the taint of 
Imperialism _ and honest in their 
intentions, since they had no need for 
dishonesty, American representatives 
both official and otherwise confided to 
the Chinese their distrust of the other 
powers, their devotion to peace and 
friendship, and their readiness to help. 
Since the American posture was almost 
entirely one of talk without any 
intention or capacity for Realpolltik, all 
this friendly flatulence came to nothing 
and merely misled the Chinese. Time 
after time, when it came to action, the 
Americans -remained passive. Hunt 
traces, for example, the efforts of Li 
Hung-chang to make use of the United 
States in his efforts to ward off disaster 
by having a foreign policy in Korea. 
Yet, every time, the American naval 
officers, diplomats, advisers or ex- 
p residents like U. S. Grant proved- 
more quick with words than with useful 


Japanese condominium, repeatedly 
turned to the anti-imperialist United 
States but never with any success. In 
these same years the US Bureau of 
immigration regularly harassed and 
humiliated Chinese students, scholars 
and even officials seeking to enter the 
Golden Gate. Hunt exhumes an 
appalling record of American racist 
arrogance that in 1905 triggered 
China's first patriotic boycott 
movement, against American goods. 

James Reed’s monograph adds an 
eloquent chapter to Hunt's survey. 
Reed begins his study of the 
Missionary Mind by noting how the 
American Protestant leadership 
confused in their thinking the 
expression of their normative ideals 
with their appraisals of reality. By the 
spread of “Christian Civilization” they 
meant really the spread of the white 
Protestant Christianity of Northern 
Europe and North America. When 
they spoke of “Christian China" hope 
was inextricably mixed with reality. 
Thus in 1914 the great evangelist 
Sherwood Eddy, fresh from revival 
meetings in China, declared "We have 
long ceased to doubt that we will win 
Asia for Christ”. Reed finds, in short, 
the Protestant missions lived on doses 
of wishful thinking. The British China 
hand, J. O. P. Bland, in 1912 saw the 
American enthusiasm for China's 
republican revolution as a reflection of 
“the instinctive American love for the 
underdog and the reassuring 
optimism” of the missionary public, 
"to whom optimism is a vocational 
necessity”. 

The hopeful assumptions and 
indomitable unrealism of this view 
infected American policy thinking 
because the American missionary 
community was the only part of the 
country with first-hand information 
and a definite interest at stake. 
Assuming that at the turn of the 
century there were always some 300 
China missionaries on furlough In the 
United States, Reed estimates that 
they presented their case in public at 
least 30,000 times a year, enough to 


community, meanwhile, found only 2 
per cent of American trade was with 
China. But they had inherited the 
tradition of the big profits of the old 
China trade before the Civil War and in 


rz. j - • M-wj- us- ll&TQI 

bothered to consult the Chinese about 
it. During the 1900s, Chang Chih-tung 
and other statesmen trying to save the ' 
North-east (Manchuria) from Russo- 


the 1890s they were ready to hope for a 
China market. On the whole American 
.foen of affairs were Europe-oriented. 
The foreign service was not yet a 
profession and American interpreter 
and translator staff came mainly from 
missionary sources. Thus the 
Missionary Mind formed American 
opinion by default. “The campaign for 
Christian Civilization became a kind of 
crusade,” says Reed, 

between the years 1905 and 1915. 
During that decade thousands of 
bnght young well-scrubbed 
Protestant Student Volunteers 
sailed from San Francisco to build a- 
Christian CiviUzation in Asia. The 
number of. ihissionaries doubled and 
the budgets of the Mission Boards 
doubled too. By 1915 there were!, 
nearly 10,000 foreign missionaries' 
... one in every 1500 adult 
Protestants .... 


In the absence of large economical 
strategic interests, American pofeR- 
makers were left to conceive offi 
role in China as benevolent and hSj 
principled. This iaid them wideowaV 
tile Chinese penchant for the iaw£ 
of the foreigner through frienfi? 
Minister Paul S. Reinsch, who3 
single-handedly triggered fc 
American protest against Jum,',;. 
]\venty-one Demands of 1915, dE* 1 
disclose to the State Department tk ' 
he was guided every evening by sees 
consultations with the astute whim - 
Wellington Koo of the Chinese S f 
office, who depicted the Japan* 
menace in fervent terms but with* ’ 
disclosing too many details, ft ' 
appealed to the benevokei 

S ialism of Professor Reinsch ia] 
an eventual response ia da! 
other political scientist. Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, who was iha 5 
president. •_ r 

Hunt’s Open-Door constituency ad ■ 
Reed’s Missionary Mind hfe? 
paternalistic and rather arrogahiH 
aggressive qualities which both airing ’ 
see conducing later to the warfare ■* 
Korea and Vietnam. The America- 
attitude towards China was unrealistic, • 
misled, writes Reed, by “ danger* 1 
good intentions”, by a “flawed ui 1 
essentially ethnocentric vision" write : 
Hunt. Hunt also observes that "CWa •' 
- vast, populous, and teeteriq;-, 
between renovation and collapse - - 
held out boundless opportunity to rife : . - 
American expansionist impulse in il ’ 
its guises." One could go further end £ 
suggest that China represented net; 
only opportunity but a concrete nw-3 v; 
for help of the sort that missionuj ;- 
good works and later John D. 
Rockefeller could supply. The spedd f 
relationship had its origin On lix j 
Chinese side in the complex striving ; 
that led China into revolution, whkbs j , 
not the main focus of these t*’.: 
analyses of Sino-Americaa relation ' 
The ideas of a special relationship J 
of winning China for Christ war £ 
recurrent American responses 6) ■ ' 
China’s ever-growing potentiality fa 
modem transformation. 

The Chinese culture that came linda 
stress from modern changes was ibe -. 
most distinctive, separate ahd arideot ; 
the most self-sufficient, balanced tw j 
massive, of any known to history. .. 
China’s intermittent revolution, t 
fitfully gathering steam during the laS r 
hundred and fifty years, is therefore t? . 
far the most deep-going and large-scale' ; - 
social change ever required by nistwy, : 
American believers In change, dimly- > 
aware of this titanic and tortuous 


Many people in the West still think of 
the Cninese art of the twentieth 
century as consisting either of 
conventional landscapes, birds and 
flowers, of or inept imitations of 
European art. If this were an accurate 
idea, there would be no reason to give 
modem Chinese art our serious 
attention. In fact it is a great deal richer 
and more various than that which we 
have yet seen in Britain. Moreover 
much of the best art of the last half- 
century has been wrung from its- 
creators out of the excitement of 
discovery, out of suffering, despair and 
hope - a whole range of emotions that 
haye never before been so universally 
the inspiration of art in China. It Is a 
moving witness to a great dvilization in 
travail. 

After the fall of the Gang of Four in 
1976, the Party promoted the idea that 
cultural oppression had begun with me 
Gang's ascendancy around 1970. 
Before long it was admitted that the 
nightmare had begun in 1966 with the 
start of the Cultural Revolution. 
Painters, writers and musicians, 
however, knew that for many who 
had supported the new regime during 
the honeymoon years after Mao came 
to power, night foil in the autumn of 
1957, when Mao repudiated the 
Hundred Flowers Movement, and 
many who had thought that they were 
flowers discovered that they were 
weeds - and weeds they remained for 
the next nineteen years. During all that 
time no one spoke out, remembering 
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Michael Sullivan _ 

remarka bly charitable judgment in- 
some cases. The old painters are 
conscious that their time is short. 
While this turning their backs on the 


.abroad, such as Zao Wouki, while 
condemnation is reserved for the more 
extreme elements of Western artsuen 
as Funk, Junk and the work of Cristo. 


describe. The Chinese people, In tl» 
view, made a special claim 
American concern simply because tnejf : 
were In such comprehensive trouble. 
Indeed they still are t and the claim * 
still being made and responded to.;, ■ 

Ironically. Mr Hunt’s chrohlffe cj 
injustice to the Chinese in A merits wA 
reinforce the bid missionary schtiowj. 
of. guilt and foe need for Btonenw* 
through good works. History 
constantly needs revision yet it slip* 
away slowly. Taiwan and Hong Koflg* 
Reagan and Thatcher, even, 
missionaries and cowboys are going- 
going, but hardly gofte. . ' 
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ignorant of the vast literature produced 
fo this field side* .1958. Chao faithfully 
produces. ;riiAny of the standard 

about tl 


was Attempt 


past is admirable, it is extremely When I was leaving Peking in 1980| 

frustrating for the historian seeking to Pan g Xunqin felt it necessary to 
fin d out just what did happen to apologize for the state of art: “Don t 
rhinese art between 1950 and 1976. 


anthropological work done on a peoplj j 
by one of themselves, : the 
observation of a culture seea 
within rather than- from , outaw* ♦' 3^ 


(mihediately 
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Chinese art between 1950 ana 1976. 

Il seemed for some time that nothing - 

much survived but painful memones. 
So one turned, for lack of anything 
betteT, to old issues of Meishu (Art), 
almost the only art magazine published 
for a population of upwards of a 
thousand million people. In the 1950s it 
was a Wretched ,pu6lication, printed 
on- coarse gaper, crammefl .with 
theoretical essays interspersed with . 
terrible reproductions of traditional 
■Chinese taunting, new genre paintings 
,in the, traditional style, and Soviet 
realist art. By 1955 we begin to find an 
interest in Western traditional 
painting: a study of Rembrandt ( the 
great realist"), reproductions of 
Rubens, Daumier, even a Raphael 
Madonna. This comes to an abrupt end 
with the wilting of the Hundred 
Flowers in 1957. After that for some 
years almost the only foreign art 
reproduced is Soviet Russian or 
Cuban, while China is represented bv 
crudely political “New Year pictures’ , 
and illustrations promoting the 
current campaign. Tne Rectification 
Campaign of the early 1960s, for 
example, is reflected in ^portraits of the 
idealized folk hero Lei Feng; an article 
“If you love soldiers, print soldiers 
sets the key for several issues glorifying 
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Pang Xunqin felt it necessary to 
apologize for the state of art: “Don t 
judge us by what we are doing , he 
said. “This Is just the beginning. No 


said. 1 UU n JIM' — — B"-- — - p - - 

such apology would be needed today. 
The range and quality of painting have 
improved immeasurably, while artists 
and students are hungry for Western 
art. Their enthusiastic response shows 
itself in the moBt unlikely places, a 
notable instance being the cheerful 
u. sLa MAsani urnmp.n fli 


clearly snow me muucnw wi 
which could have reached them by way 
of reproductions of the master s late 
work in the February 1981 Issue of 
Meishu. There was a time only a few 
years sgo when the state of 
contemporary art in China could be 
measured by the work of a few 
established painters such as Pan 
Tianshou, Li Reran and Huang 
Yungyu. Today hundreds if not 
thousands of young artists are reaching 
out in different directions. It is 
doubtful if a single observer could any 
longer grasp the whole picture. 

Meishu Is an official organ. One 


meunu u an vuiww —p— — — - 
painter told me that neither he nor his 
friends read it, although they arel 
• * iut it is nol 


obliged to write for it. But it is no 
longer the only art magazine in China, 
white Meishu jla (Artist) in Hooj 

.ItkAiinh niSOtttfiCt 
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the Army. Then comes Vietnam; then 
in 1964 the beginning of the Mao cult 
which reachedits hysterical climax in 
1966. Then silence. Meishu did not 
resume publication until early in 1972, 
and then it was firmly under the control 
of Jiang Qing. Not till February 1977, 
four months after the fall of the Gang, 
did a landscape appear among pictures 
glorifying Mao and his successor Hua 
Quofeng. 1977 was the year of the 
completion of the Mao mausoleum, 
containing a huge landscape tapestry 
. designed By Huang Y^gyu. Neither a 
Party man nor a member of the artistic 

. f i» « a Ll. frtT Inis 


than a sacrificial ox. ^ 

Why then did we who should have « 
known this not sneak out against the ai 
regime much earlier? Because some of o 
usTmyself Included, were caught, as fi 
were the artists themselves, by the d 
moral dilemma: can one claim freedom a 
for the artist when his compatriots are C 
ignorant, or starving , or both? Can the c 
artist paint for himself when he has tne c 
chance to teach others to paint, and so t 
discover for the first > time how to I 
express their feelings about the world t 
around them? Anyone visiting a s 
department store in China , even in the ] 
worst years before 1976, muBt have i 
been struck by the crowds around the i 
art materials counter ^everv^ peasant - 1 
and worker, if seemed, had taken to 
the brush. What was the painter back ( 
from Paris or New York to do7 TJe . 
option to retreat info his ^Shanghri j 
atelier was no longer open to him, umy j 
by, helping to dose the huge gap 
tetween wmself and. his people could ( 
be rediscover his identity as a Chinese. , 
It did not.need Mao, Zedong to teach 
the painters this. Pang Ximqto.foeoil 
printer, returning from France m 1932 
and discovering now he had lost touch 
with his own people, had burned the 
work he had done in Pans, retired to 
the country for a year, and started 
aaafii'Tt was.no t long after 1957 that 
• th ©idealism Begari^o ' fade, yet to 
outside observers It seemed that the 
ethical challenge still confronted the 
painters for some years after 
Liberation- 

During : the Cultural Revolution 
artists and intellectuals once again 
were denounced, as they had been In 
1957, humiliated, their life’s work 
confiscated and in some cases 
'destroyed. By 1979 the chaos was over, 1 
the warring tactions were united end 
the’ Cultural Revolution declared 
officially ended. But this was aot the 
end for the artists. Now they had to be 
re-educated, to be sent deep into the 
country to work as common labourers 
... ’ in the fields; The -more senior they 
were/the longer they stayed, for tire 
more did .their .brains need washing 
out; Only - the infirm : and the 
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estaolishment, his choice for this 
supreme commission is astonishing; 
But few people were to know who the 
artist was, since when the tapestry was 
reproduced in Meishu his name was not 
mentioned. -- - • 

Issues of 1978 began with Mao and 
attacks on the Oang. By Marchfhe 
genre paintings of Courbet, Millet and 
Lhennitte were appearing, then works 
by Piranesi. Then pictures from the 
exhibition of paintings commem- 
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which Meishu has not the space orl 
inclination for. Meishu jla, moreover, I 
is beginning to publish material on nrtl 
and artists of the years before 19 m that I 
was thought lost, and so to fill anl 
Important gap in the historical record. 

The authorities would have the. 
artists feel that all that is behind them 
now. The old generation of hard-line 
YenaiMrained wood-engravers who 
. became directors of the art school* In 
the 1930sfadying off. The 
great deal lodset, blit they .can' stffi be 
jerked at any moment, although to 
what effect becomes an Increasingy 
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orating the great Tienanmen demon- , 
stration bf April 4, 1976 mourning 
Zhou Enlal - a turning-point ^in 
modem Chinese cultural history that 
Inspired some of the most moving and 
dramatic contemporary Chinese art 
and poetry. Incidents in the war with 
Vietnam share the July issue with the 
eighteenth-century Yangzhou Eccen- 
trics and a watercolour of a young gin 
fo the manner of Jules Pasdn. The 
controversy about the nude is decided 
in the nude's favour by the publication 
of postcards of classical sculpture 
collected and annotated by Zhou Enlri 
-during his student days In Paris. . 

- 1979 and 1980 were, the vests of 

healing, of comparative freedom, and ' 

of the Beginning of an interest in art 
outside China, Including a somewhat 
.ambivalent attitude to modern 
Japanese art. Works were reproduced 
by Caipcaux. Michelangelo, Covar- 
rablas in Bali, Klimt and the 
Vienna Sezesdon, and the Post- 
Impressionists, This was the heyday of 
restored US-.China gelations, reflected 
in discussions of tnodem American art 
1 and an important ahd comorehensive 
f '■ exhibition In Peking from 
>fFi 


fascinating question. In 1982 Hu 
Qlaomu wrote in Mongol (Red Flag) 
that the new Hundred Flowers (surely 
an unfortunate name) were not to be 
interpreted as a policy of "bourgeois 
liberalization”, and he “called for 
emphasis on the tradition of “criticism 
and self-criticism" to check . foe 
weakness and laxity In combating this 

S n tS The factls St few people- 
listen to this kind of thintany more: 
indeed, when we read of Zhou Yang, 
Party art theorist and scourge r qE the 
liberals, praising disco because it is a 
part of popular culture, it seems that 
the initiative is slipping out of the 
Party’s hands. If a backlash is to pome 
it will most likely come from the Army, 
increasingly isolated from the recent! 
advances in economic and cultural life. B 

Although writing on aesthetics hasj 
moved from Marxist-Maoist - sim-| 
plldties into much deeper waters, I 

r i.£ kaino iriuRrt hntnl 
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to Western thtokera and to early I 
Chinese theorists siich asXleHo, Guoj 
Xi and Shitaoi the'artirts foe notmachj 
interested in theoretical IsauM, and 
would probably agree with Barnett) 
Newman when he said that aesthetics isi 
to the artist what omitholpgy Is to the i 
birds; Their chief concerns are with 
matters of technique, and with the- 
challenges of realism, abstraction and 
self-expression. ' 

Western admirers of traditional 
Chinese paintings are effort dismayed 
to aefr it fbr_;^hat^gf 

■consider a poor Imitation of Western 

, for not 


belng^ prodUCCd in- trie 

traditional medium; but the -Chlneto 
Unlike 1 softie oF j W& Japahhfc 


effusive 
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they go out into the mountains - not to 
paint, for they would do that when they 
got home - but to drink at the fount of 


nature. Subjects for which there were 
no conventions in the repertory were 
simply not seen as paint able. No 


Suzhou artist, for instance, ever 
thought of painting the waterways or 
the texture of the roofs and stained 
white waits of his native city, nor would 
he have called them beautiful. Indeed, 
he would not have thought them 
beautiful precisely because there were 
no images in his repertory with which 
to reproduce them. Similarly, the dark 
side of life remained utterly beyond the 
realm of paintable subjects. 

Experiments in the use of the 
traditional style to express modem 
ideas go back seventy years and more 
to Oao Jianfu and Xu Beihong, trained 
in Tokyo, Paris and Berlin. But its 
expressive limitation is obvious: an 
emphasis on ink line and tone which 
precludes the effective rendering of 
mass, light and shade, and above all of 
colour; while its seductive rhythms too 
easily lured the artist into the making 
of faultless pictures of great beauty ana 
sameness. Moreover, mastery of the 
traditional technique demands years of 
disciplined practice, and the young 
artists arc impatient. Western forms 
and techniques - and the same applies 
even more forcibly in the realm of 
music -enable the artist to break free, 
touch areas of feeling never before 
explored in Chinese art, and for that 
very reason to feel not less, but more 
completely, Chinese. 

By realism I do not mean 
photographic realism, which, interests 


these Chinese artists are concerned 
with the same kind of problems. Thus 
Courbet and Millet have been 
powerful influences, while more 
recently tribute has been paid to 
Andrew Wyeth, for example in an oil 
painting by the young Sichuan painter 
He Duoling of a herd-girl with her 
buffalo, sitting in the meticulously 
painted grass of a meadow that is 
clearly inspired by Wyeth's celebrated 
"Christina's World” (which the artist 
could have seen in a colour 
reproduction on the back of Shijie- 
Meishu (World Art), a relatively new 
journal with international coverage 
published by the National Art 
Academy in Peking. 

Abstraction has long been a subject 
of controversy. The time is now past- 
when it could be dismissed as 
“bourgeois formalism". Like many 
other Chinese aesthetic terms, that for 
abstraction, cho-xiang, carries useful 
ambiguity. In his articles written for 
the common Chinese reader Wu 
Goenzhong takes it to mean 


few artists although it fascinates the. 
public by reason of its novelty; still less 
do I mean socialist realism, a form of 
romantic art of which artists and public 
are in any case heartily sick; but the 
direct transmission to paper or canvas, 
unfiltered by ideology or pictorial 
conventions, of the artist's visual 
experience. We who have so long been 
free to accept or reject this approach to 
reality can have little idea ofthe thrill 
and challenge its discovery presents to 
the Chinese painter. What these artists 


century individualist and eccentric 
Bada Shanren. Other writers, 
including LI Keran, have written of 
“essentiality", grasping the essential 
form, as it has been codified for 
instance in the Mustard Seed Garden, 
although Li Keren would certainly 
insist that this is something that every 
good painter must do for himself. 
However, this avoids the issue. Wu 
Goanzhong in his conversation and 
private correspondence acknowledges 
that “essentiality" and abstraction are 
two different things. He himself 
prefers non-figurative art, and paints 
such pictures for his own pleasure 
although he is not yet permitted to 
exhibit them. 



A contemporary still life by a peasant woman from Jlnshan County in 
■Zhejiang: the official art history periodical Meishu {art) has recently been 
widely available in China and reproductions of paintings by Matisse were 
published in It in 1981. 


want from western art is what helps 
them most faithfully to record their 
“little sensation". If some of ttaejr work 
reminds us of our own academic 
realists of a century ago that is because 


think of Van Gogh. After saying how 
much he admires Kandinsky, Klee, 
Mondrian and Miro, he goes on, “But I 
also love my own people. But so often' 
there is conflict between the two, and- 
this is my great sorrow. So I am 
working and struggling, not wanting to 
forsake my love ofbofh or turn against 
one or the other. What I have written is 


to try to help our own people to 
understand and to get rid of their fear 
and suspicion of abstraction in Western 
art. So 1 can only start from the point of 
view of semi-abstract art, like the work 
of Bada Shanren. But the younger 
artists find it easifer to understand.” 
Some of the senior faculty of the art 
schools are still extremely hostile to 
these' new tendencies, denouncing as 
"abstract" anything that is formalized, 
unless the artist's intention is 
decorative. What is most significant is 
. that in thB intense debates now going 
on about these issues, the old guard can 
no longer reduce the opposition to 
silence. They still exert tneir power 
through their control of appointments, 
exhibitions and publication, but it is 
only a matter of time before they pass 
from the scene and the issue of 


abstraction, like that of the nude, will 
be satisfactorily resolved. 

As for self-expression, ziwo- 
biaoxian, I wonder if that is the right 
word. The authorities frequently 
condemn it in the literature and art 
journals, but they seem to be striking at 
an imaginary enemy, attacking the 
kind of self-indulgent romanticism that 
was fashionable among the Shanghai 
aesthetes of the 1920s, when the 
emphasis was indeed on the discovery 
of the self (ziwo). That kind of art does 
exist today as does pornography, but it 
is not important. What the guardians of 
orthodoxy are nervous about is the 
belief still held by some artists and 
writers that It is their duty to express 
their feelings about the sickness in 
today's society; if the millennium did 
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Author of a number of notable studies 
of modern Chinese diplomatic and 
Intellectual history, Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsti, bom in Shanghai 1 and ;now an 
American professor, has revised his 
already, encyclopedic history of 
modern China to take account of 
events since the death of Mao. Lucidly- 
written.'. apd \ published at an 
exceptionally low price given its 

dimensions j this book ha£ few- rivals as 
an undergraduate: text. However, it is 
for the most part , a political and 
Intellectpal history and social issues are 
therefore given brief treatment. 

: Professor jHsQ begins his narrative 
with the i origins ofthe Qing .dynasty 
in order to acquaint us with 
developments in China at a rfme when 
the “modern" period ' of European- 
history may be said (o have begun, and 
to provide the foundations for one of 
hi? chief, theses^, that modern Chinese 
histoiy ' is not simply a record of 
reactions to external: pressures, 
significant though he shows Western 
imiptions to have been, His section bn 
the inner and north Asian strategy of 
the ; : Oing Is. , ; pairtlctil^tly , . to he. 
commended.' ft$-:a;;cbunterp6irit ’ to a 
Ijafer, Shift; of attentiph to ritaritime 
preoccupations^' andiJdOM'fflueh to 
e^la(n ; .Why f ; w&Wtfoe: Chinese 
gpvernment yvas pressed to decide its 
priorities -il l chose; in .1875 the re- 
pooqufest . of t he, western regions (t6 be 
sutpjsfolly reorganized as Xinjiang) 
r«Jwr . (had the ' Refurbishment iof 
boastal .defence. But Hsh cooskfehr 

I wprk covering so much grtiund. In tfie 


chapter devoted to the Nanking decade 
■of the Guomindang rbgimo, more 
space, is devoted to the history of the 
, Chinese Communist Party and its 
leadership than to the reform and 
reconstruction policies attempted by 
the government, while the coverage 
of the Sino-Japanese war in the 
subsequent chapter is mostly con- 
cerned with relations, between the 
Guomindang, the Communists and the 
United States, and. does not mention 
“Operation Ichlgfi" of 1944, a 
campaign which some would argue 
sealed Chiang Kai-shek's military fete 
after the war. Indeed* In. the sections 
covering the date Qing, warlord and 
. republican periods; HsU is inclined to 
deal at length with -personalities and- 
political conflicts, but what he has to 
: say represents for the most part a 
masterful summary of a great diversity 
of sources. Briefer sections are 
devoted to economic and social 
developments and although he offers a 
forceful and accurate critique of the 
balefol effects of foreign economic 

E netratioh of China, one is entitled to 
ow a little more about the reasons 
. for China's, failure to. achieve much 
needed unity in terms especially of 
which regions, classes ■ or. ■' groups 
Opposed or / supported the variops 
•Warlords (whose tfgUnqs were by no 
ijigans of a piece, as a number of recent 
. accounts :, have shown) or' the 
/-.jGbomincfeng, • ;• • 

# sinije - 
1976, ■ H8p ;ia . inclined 1 to endorse the. 
claims and assessments made, by the 

« resent -Chinese rfgnrie, as^he dfd 
tore of its predecessor in the orevloti* . 


not arrive with the fall of the Gang of 
Four they must say so. and endure 
censure for their “negative attitude" 
Impressions from a very recent visit 
however, indicate that in this 
increasingly materialistic society the 
rewards for the artist an 
disproportionately high and that the 
urge to protest, evident in the dissident 
groups of 1979 and 1 980, has cooled oft 
considerably. 

The cultural authorities, no longer 
able to stem the tide of liberalization 
and cosmopolitanism that is beginning 
to flow through the big cities, attempt 
to guide it into the right channels, or at 
least to prevent the water being stained 
with the worst corruptions of Western 
society, for which they are greatly to be 
applauded. In this their attitude is 
thoroughly traditional, both in being 
Sino-centric and in the belief - shared 
by the great majority of serious 
painters and writers - that every, 
individual, including the most gifted, 
must accept his place in the total 
pattern, must, as 2.hou Enlai once put 
it to the artists, give up the private 
framework {kuangkuang) of his 
professional life and become part of 
the larger kuangkuang of society as a 
whole. Only the genuine eccentric is 
excused. China’s rejection of the more 
extreme manifestations of modern 
Western art stems not from Mao bill 
from a holistic view of culture that is as 
old as China herself. Her culture still 
has a moral basis, and that is its 
strength. Its weakness is the 
overwhelming impulse to conform. 

How then does the Western 
historian of modern Chinese culture 
adjust his focus? Must he put aside his 
belief in the inviolable freedom of the 
individual? If he cannot, must he 
condemn a society in which creative 
men and women are not, and never 
have been, entirely free? I carmoi 
propose an answer. I can only suggest 
that in justly assessing the arts of 
contemporary China we must be' 
prepared to recognize, even if we da 
not envy, a completely integrated- 
system of values that, in spite ot 
turmoils and upheavals, provides a 
solid background of continuity and 
strength against which the most 
creative men and women shine with* 
special brilliance. 


Cultural Revolution which brought 1 
China to the brink of chaos and wasted 
untold opportunities, hard work, and 
human JiVes. However. Hsii now finds - 
hope (and fresh justification of Ws 
book’s title) In developments since 
1976. He approves of the economic and 
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rdgime signified by the jiurge ‘of 
Mao’s clique, and the official, proi 
nouncements of 1981 concerning 
the history of the People's Republic 
and the contribution Mao made to ilj 
Th^se may be hopeful movements, and ' 
the present leadership may be, mott ... 
honest and sober than its predecessors, . 
but it is testing credulity to describe the 
trial of the Gang of Fopr as Indicative:, 
of the dating: of a new- ‘era of 
emphasis on the rule of Jaw in which 
sentences would he rendered only after, 
guilt was proven by trial” since in tbfe • 
grotesque charade the defendants had 
. Beep adjudged guilty long before the 
court had convened or charges be«r 
laid, and pne of their special judges was 
also identified as having been among 
those who were persecuted at they 
.Gang’s hands.: : ,V; 

• Similarly^ there 1 can be little real 
expectation . that the- -. Chinese 
Communist, Party will learn from.; i|* -- 
past errors, .and. institute .defopCratio : 
procedures in its own stroctufes orim, 
Chinese Society at large. Tfie. .Deqg 
. leadotshlp currently plaiies thegrflatest, 
ernphUsison'^theLfour basic pqncjplM/ 
(socialism,; th£ dictatorship': :<?L ' 

proletariat,, the. ' leadership qf 
.•communist Party.and'M&ndsm) .«w : 
since Jf isToftto foe leade^bip itself.tp .. 
determine whd br what ls m oppb^hqn . 
to Socialism 6r thel party . they, -. 


Jndepend^nt nucleac fo(ce) and.set to 
fplaydn jhflQenfial bhtt bn the wofld-:" 

’attnbuted 'lptgely add tjie 

feacfe^p.iiln 1 this third., 
-f dlUodthe foturdrfthe country hangs. - 
in the balance^ and Mad is excoriated -, 
f^r the events of foe decade of the.'! 


to Socialism Or thel party, foey,P!e a fw : -- 
have carte blanche, to dispatt 
with whom they disagrbCi a sitiiation, , 
consistent peithe^with the me of-law'. 
noriwifodeihocracy. AsPrafesspr - 
! OTnpuisJ'.witri^the assessment, by.ifo® 1 ; 
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of. ife jBhq]rt ; Ufq haye been inar 
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The didactic view of literature - that in 
order to be tojerated it must be seen to 
support an ideology - has a very long 
history in China, but it has not always 
been totalitarian . Confucianism . which 
became an official orthodoxy in the 
second century bc, was quite as 
puritanical in Us attitudes to literature, 
art and love as the Party leadership of 
today; yet - paradoxically - its most 
revered text- was a collection of 
ancient songs some of which were 
unmistakably erotic, Us most fre- 
quently cited poetic theory was a 
kind of expressionism, and the 
imperial court which “established" it 
and which it faithfully served was, as 
patron and principal consumer of most 
of the literature produced, more 
Interested in flattery . and enter- 
tainment than in being instructed or 
improved. 

The expressionist theory applied to 
the poetry ofthe ancients' 1 assumed a 
golden age of philosophical kings who 
studied these metrical effusions of the 
vox popull in order to Improve their 
administration. Exegesis could extract 
a relevant message from the most 
unpromising material. A lync which 
likened the dimpling smile and flashing 
eyes of a princess to "embroidery on a 
white silk ground" was read by a 
disciple of Confucius to mean that 
“morality takes precedence over the 
rules of etiquette”: an interpretation 
that does not seem strikingly obvious 
to us, though it met with whole-hearted 
approval from the Master. 

But the poets of the Han dynasty 
(second century bc to second century, 
ap) were no Aeolian lyre through 
which the wind of popular sentiment 
could freely blow; they were court- 
poets ana self-conscious writers. 
Moreover they wrote a quite different 
sort of poetry from the ancient lyrics 
which Confucius had expounded and 
on which Confuciari poetic theory had 
been based. The ■ long, ornate, 
rhapsodic fu, in so far as it had an 
ancestor, 1 derived from the shaman- 
chants of the South. Its lexical richness, 
euphuism 1 and.; hyperbole suited an 
expansive, adventurous age in which 
Chinese armies penetrated deep into 

Ki.ui i a r-Viinpco mprrhnnnise 


(died ad 18), himself a prodigious 
poet, in later life dismissed /ii-writing 
as a childish pastime “like carving 
insects” and genuinely regretted that 
he had “wasted" so much of his life 
doing it. 

Towards the end of the second 
century ad, when the Han order was 
beginning to fall apart, a new kind of 
lyric verse was bom, different both 
from the ancient lyrics of the Book of 
Songs and from the court poets 
elaborate, impersonal fu. And with 
this diversification of literary forms 
came the beginning of genre theory 
and of literary criticism properly so 
called. 

The Chinese equivalent of the sack 
of Rome occurred in- ad 31 1 when 
Loyang fell to the barbarians. As many 
better-off Chinese as could get away 
fled south, where a Chinese court had 
established Itself in Nanking. 
Thereafter, for three centuries, North 
China remained in - the hands of 
foreigners, while a series of 
increasingly murderous native 
dynasties, each based in Nanking, 
continued to maintain a precarious 
hold on the South. This political Dark 
Age, which Western Historians of 
China call the Age of Disunity, was, 
surprisingly enough, a period of 
remarkable cultural development. 
Buddhism, the religion of peace, 
flourished in this bloody period. Still 
an outlandish, exotic religion in the 
third century, by the fifth it numbered 
princes and emperors L »reong_ its 


devotees, and dis'tinguished men of 
letters not infrequently found a refuge 
in its monasteries. Indian Buddhism 


ContralAsia and'Chinese merchandise 
regularly fotifid its way into European 
markets, but were deeply disturbing 
to ^■■right-minded Contudans, and 


therefore, ultimately, to the writere 
themselves! so foat, amidst all the self- 
confident exuberance, a note of guilt 
and unease kept stealing in. 

One way in which the Han/»-writer 
could absolve hirrfself from the charge 
of being merely entertaining and 
failing to provide the : advice and 
admonishment that would enable his 
patron to become a better ruler was by 
placing an inbuilt retraction in the 
fatter part of 1 thfe fu, not in his own 
person, like Chaucer’s retraction at the 
end of the Canterbury Tales, but in the 
person of his patron. Sima Xiangru, in 


David Hawkes 

ranging in time from the fourth century 
bc to the fifth century ad, which still 
remains our principal source for the 


literature of half a millennium. In 
compiling this great anthology he may 
have been helped by Liu Xie, a 
Confucian who ended his days ns a 
Buddhist monk and whose own 


published his renderings piecemeal in 
obscure local journals in Batavia, 
where for many years he lived and from 
where he conducted his private wai 
against the sinologists (“Asinologen ' 


have been helped by Liu Xie, a he called them) until 1942, when the 
r fcj. nE a shin he wns travel line on was hit by B 


arguably the most important work of 
literary criticism in the Chinese 
language. 

Later attitudes to the literary 
achievements of this age were 
somewhat ambivalent. Us gongonstic, 
allusive, overwrought prose went out 
of fashion, and its poetry, particularly 
the “Palace Style" favoured by Xiao 
Gang, came to be regarded as artificial, 
trivial and “decadent". Yet poets of 
this period were admired by Du Fu and 
Li Bo , and all Tang poets were to some 
extent formally indebted to them. Xiao 


extent formally indebted to them. Xiao 
Tong’s anthology, the Wen xuan, 
remains to this aay one of the first 


ted to them. Xiao 
the Wen xuan. 


for the first time brought the Chmese 
in contact with a literate, highly 
developed foreign culture. The 
experience taught them many things 
about their own. It made them realize, 
for instance, thpt they spoke a tonal 
language - a discovery which was to 
have a profound effect on their 
literature, particularly their poetry. 
Above all It enabled them, for a lime at 
least, to breaki or at any rate crack, the 
narrow mould of Confucianism and ar- 
rive at a freer, more sophisticated kind 
of criticism. 

The Liang dynasty which ruled in 
Nanking during the first half of the 
sixth century is an extreme example of. 
the combination of political darkness 
and cultural splendour which charac- 
terizes this age. The history of its 
founder Xiao Yan and his- numerous 
progeny reads like a Jacobean tragedy. 
Xiao Yan, betrayed by his own nephew 
to a foreign adventurer, died of hunger 
at the age of eighty-six, Imprisoned 
after a siege of unprecedented 
awfulness in the course of which most 
of the inhabitants of Nanking lost 
their lives. His brilliant eldest son Xiao 
Tong having died many yeare 
previously as a result of a boating 
accident, the next eldest Xiao Gang 
was made puppet emperor by the 
conqueror, out deposed less than two 
years later in favour of Xiao Tong s 
eldest son anid shortly after pressed to 
death under sacks of earth. Xiao 
Gang's ten sons were also put to death. 
His young nephew, the new puppet- 
emperor, and the young nephew S two | 
brothers were drowned by the deputy 
of another uncle when the latter 
recovered what remained of Nanking 
from the conqueror. And so on. It 
Would be tedious to narrate the various 
violent ends which overtook the 
wicked unde arid the numerous other 
Liang: princes. Murder and treachery 
so monotonously reiterated seem to 
belong to the annals of Rol Ubu rather 
than to serious human history. 


books that the student of Chinese 
literature has to invest in. During the 
Tang and Song dynasties (seventh to 
thirteenth centuries), when education 
was still liberal, a young man 
thoroughly familiar with the contents 
of Wen xuan was reckoned to be 
already half-way along the road 
leading to an official career. Xu Ling s 
New Songs From a Jade Terrace, which 
duplicates a good deal of the lyric 
section of Wen xuan but also includes 
much that Xiao Tong deliberately left 
out, has hitherto remained more of a 
book for the spedalist, who has used it 
as a supplement to the larger anthol- 
ogy, but it is none the less indispensable 
to that smaller readership. 


The idea of translating a whole 
anthology, particularly one as large as 
Wen xuan, may seem a strange one, 
though Wen xuan was in fact nearly all 
translated (into German) by the 
irascible scholar von Zach, who 


generously dedicated Ids book to von 
Zach's memory. 

Selections is a very scholarly work. 

It has an excellent introduction, 
translation and notes on facing pages 
(which I find much easier to work with 
than cither back-notes or footnotes 
would have been) and a very full 
bibliography. The book is beautifully 
printed and there are masses of 
Chinese characters in the notes. This 
book contains only the first third of the 
section of Wen xuan devoted to fu, 
which Xiao Tong put at the beginning 
of his anthology. In other words, this 
fairly hefty book is almost exactly one- 
tentn ofthe anthology. One hopes that 
Professor Knechtges is young and 
robust or hasgifledgrandchildren. The 
introduction is, of course, an 
introduction to the whole of Wen xuan 
and therefore not very relevant to this 
volume. Wen xuan was intended, as 
much as any modern English 
anthology, to illustrate a set of 
principles; but it was mainly on the 
subject of lyric poetry that Xiao Tong 
and his contemporaries were divided 
(Xu Ling’s anthology represents the 
rival camp) and lync poetry is still n 
long, long way ahead. 

1 confess that I have always found 
these versified Baedeker accounts of 
capital cities intensely boring and do 
not see that very much could have been 
done to make them interesting. 1 do 
howeveT see that we have to read them 
same time or other, und one is always 
grateful for any help one can get. 

Anne Bin-ell's New Songs From a 
Jade Terrace is the whole anthology - 
almost exactly the same size as 
Selections but on thicker paper with 


only half as many pages. It, too, is a 
handsome book, out it has no Chinese 
characters and not many notes. 
It seems to be designed for a rather 
wider, more general readership than 
Knechtges's book. Xu Ling's poetic 
principles permitted the acceptance of 
mildly erotic verse, including the 
occasional celebration of male (but 
not, I think, female) homosexuality. 
The erotic element Is perhaps a little 
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overplayed at times in these 
translations, partly because of Dr 
Birrell's choice or “loins" for chang 
(“bowels"), which is where the 
Chinese thought their emotions were 
seated. I don’t think strong feelings in 


the bowels were associate' 
with sex. 


strong feelings in 
ciatea in any way 


After reading several hundred 
poems in which male poets 
impersonate lovesick girls (the 
predilection of inale Chinese poets for 
writing this kind of thing persisted for 
centuries after the period covered by 
this anthology) one cannot help 
wondering to wnnt extent the tinkling, 
almond-eyed, Llvre de jade female of 
Chinese poetry who so captivated early 
iwentietn-cemury European poets is a 
product of Chinese male wish- 
ftilfilmcnt fantasy. Real-life Chinese 
ladies tend on the whole to be more 
like Turandot than Little Liu. No 
doubt a professional, booklength 
treatment of this question will in due 
course appear - if it has not done so 
already. 


Chinese Love Stories from Ch’ing-shlh 
(206pp. Hamden, Connecticut: 
Archon Books. $29.50. 0 208 01920 0), 
translated and selected by Hua-yuan Li 
Mowry , includesan example Iroraeach 


of the twenty-tour chapters of the 
Ch’ing-shih, the anthology of stories 
and anecdotes about love compiledby 
Feng Meng-lung (1574-1646). The 
volume is fully annotated and contains 
an introduction, character glossary 
and bibliography. 
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B "Witold Rodzinski's work stands out for 
its clarity and elegance . . .'. He has done 
* the work beautifully . " 

Ttie Times Literary Supplement 

Written in a lucid and straightforward 
manner this two volume set deals with 
China's history from almost 4000 years ago 
to the emergence of People’s China in 1949 . 

The first volume deals with the vast period 
up to 1919 and covers the main features of 
Chinese historical development with 

i emphasis on Chinese culture through the 

1 ages. Volume two spans the three decades 
f from the May Fouith Movement of 1919 and % 


Volumes 1 and 2 


focuses attention on the most important trends of . 
political and social development during that time. 
Recommended for all those interested in the roots 
of contemporary Chinese culture, and for students 
and specialists in Chinese and Far Eastern history. 
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To unseat the Chairman 


H M 


Dick Wilson 

Yao Ming-le 

The Conspiracy and Murder of 

Mao's Heir 

231pp. Collins. £9.95. 
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“None of us kept a diary", the late 
premier Zhou Enlai explained to air 
eageT American biographer towards 
the end of his life, "ana none of us want 
to write our memoirs. 1 * More than any 
other country China draws a veil over 
her internal affairs. By cultural 
tradition the flow of information is 
restricted .to a narrow circle of 
participants in high matters of state, 
and that instinct is now reinforced by 
Communist authoritarianism. 

The study of modem Chinese history 
is thus vulnerable to the well-judged 
and well-written fake document. An 
agreeable spin-off, for example, from 
the prosecution of Gerd Heidemann, 
the German journalist behind the 
recent “Hitler diaries", would have 


patron and superior, Chairman Mao 
Zedong, Lin tried to fly to the Soviet 
Union, presumably to attempt a come- 
back with Russian help, but was killed 
when his aircraft crashed near the 
Russian border. Later stories were 
even more lurid. One retailed in a book 
of Han Suyin's three years ago had 
Zhou Enlai personally strangling Lin at 
the Communist leaders' favourite 
seaside resort of Beidaihe. 

Now comes this book, which 
purports to be the “real" narrative, 
based on secret documents and 
testimony smuggled out of China. We 
are invited here to believe: (1) that Lin 
Bias conspired with several military 
colleagues to provoke a full-scale war 
with the Soviet Union, merely to give 
Lin a chance to surround Mao’s 
emergency “bunker" without arousing 
the Chairman's suspicions; (2) that Lin 
would then gas his superior to death 
and take power, negotiating a 
friendly armistice with the 
Soviet Union under which 
the Chinese would be allowed to 
set up new socialist communities in the 
relatively uninhabited parts of the 
Siberian Far Bast - while the two 
countries would swallow up their 
neighbours by subversion and aggres- 


student days in Europe in the early 
1920s. Heidemann's story went into 
remarkable detail, about the son being 
given o glass eye during the Second 
world war. dying on the Russian front 
but leaving in turn a son supposedly 
still living in East Germany. Only 
recently has diligent research by a 
Gottingen archivist shown that the- 
story was indeed true, but about an 
entirely different Chinese student 
called Tschu Ling-gin. 

The leader who has attracted most 
semi-fictional treatment is, however, 
the greyest and least inspiring of 
China's Communist heroes, Lin Biao. 
When Lin suddenly disa pp eared from 
the public gaze in late 1971 the most 
extraordinary tales were heard. The 
official, explanation was that after' 
failing in an attempt to murder his 


slon, using nuclear power, untir the 
whole world was made communist; ( 3 ) 
that Lin was aided in this conspiracy by 
his son Lin Liguo, whose sexual appe- 
tites, stimulated by American por- 
nography, were satisfied by specially 
recruited girls whom he inspected from 
behind a see-through mirror while they 
were being medically examined by 
women doctors - not knowing that one 


of them was Mao's agent (and she gave 
the plot away); (4) that Lin’s fellow- 
conspirators dithered so much over an 


man Mao in order to minimize the release of’ 
the Soviet information, Mao ordered only a small 
pt a come- part of the plot to be circulated to Party 
was killed officials, with the fiction to be added 
near the that Lin was on the aeroplane which 
ines were had in fact crashed, but carrying only 
j m a book some of his fellow-conspirators, 
s ago had , . , 

[ling Lin at Lm, let us remember, was the man 
favourite ‘ ia “ brilliantly out-generalled 
Chiang Kai-shek's Guomindang 
ip cotnman ders during the civil war of 

k 'rr!,i' C . h He was tilt man who was 

orfri s P oken of ten years later as the one 
tJEL w L ho would step into Zhou Enlai’s 
nthoi Tin shQes “ P rime minister if Zhou 
/ mil fir! h*® 8 ®? chairman after Mao, and he 
wK waB then Wm8eif chosen as Mao's 
successor, even being written into the 

id Mao’s “““t *** 011 i" that role, 
tarousing Lin was never convincing as a 
1) that Lin political leader. Physically he cut a 
- to death pathetic, shambling figure, ill-dressed, 
dating a with an oafish smile, seemingly a yes- 
th the man and sycophant. Yet would the 
which hero of tbe battle of the Pinxing Pass 
lowed to and many others, the man who served 
[ties in the as Minister of Defence for so many 
Is of the years, the man who kept his footing 
i the two through the dangerous shoals of the 
up their Cultural Revolution in the late 1960s, 
id aggres- have been so foolish as to contemplate 
unflT the starting an international war simply to 
lunist; (3) put Mao off bis guard - and then going 
spiracyby on to lead a world crusade for 
real appe- Communism? He had apparently built 
ican por- up the 1969 clash with Russian forces 
f specially over Zhenbao Island on the Ussuri 
:cted from River, for some political purpose that 
while they remains obscure. But that was only to a 
mined by modest point and not as a part of a plot 
is that one against Mao.: And would he have 
a she gave allowed so many people, including his 
o *8 fellow- playboy son, to be pnvy to the secrets 


in America”. Leaving aside the 
Chinese students in America, who are 
unlikely candidates on grounds of age, 
that would mean one of the perhaps 
200 or so Chinese officials, journalists, 
diplomats and advanced scientific or 
technical trainees currently resident in 
the US - presumably someone who 
could have brought the various original 
documents surreptitiously out of 
China. 

Knopf, the American publisher, 
showed the Chinese original of the 
book to Ross Terrill of Harvard, and 
he declared it consistent with People’s 
Republic provenance. Other sino- 


arterio-sclerosis, bone-marrow & 
ease, inflamed kidneys and pav** 
and a blocked endocrinic system, p 

m ^ ao _ c °Pe d by sleeping wi th ^ 

to the East (the Chinese word for Em 
being the lucky dong of his own* 
drawing bamboo lots from diving 
cylinders in order to make the 
decisions and sleeping only withyaS 


legists of repute were asked about the 
later English translation and they all 
found it plausible, very likely to be true 


and of a pattern with earlier rumours. 
But two rumours do not make a reality, 
and the possibility exists that the book 
was wntten to deceive us - not, 
perhaps, for political reasons such as 


MtebSaB’SER' 

him. Perversely he sometimes i Li '• 
seeds on his vegetable plot omj 
season. But lie was in fine tormatwto 
Zhou Enlai called “the last supptf>fo ' 
Lin Biao, ceremoniously openmi- 
480-year-old bottle of imperial^ 
wine and serving his guest »Sa 
succulent tendons of Manchurian 
James Bond's quartermaster - “(FI : 
would have got a good part In theu 
antics. It was particularly satisfying io k 
have Lin Biao’s wife going to the ■- 


alternative plan to blast Mao out of his 
special train with rockets, that they 
missed opportunities to destroy him in 
this less costly way; (5) that Mao 
having discovered the plot, invited Xin 
Biao and his wife to dinner as a m«m« 
of setting them reduced to charred 
half-corpses when 60ram rockets were 
fired Into their car as they left his 
secluded residence; and finally ( 6 ) that 


of such a conspiracy, and shown such 
indecisiveness as this narrative 
attributes to him7 

Who then is Yao Ming-le, the author 
of this book7 The dust-jacket claims 
that this is the pseudonym of a citizen 
of the People's Republic of China. The 
American China-watcher, Stanley 
Kamow, who contributes an 
introduction to this book, elsewhere 
identifies Yao as “a Chinese now living 


have prevailed in the past with Taiwan 
and USSR inventions (Zhou's alleged 
deathbed political testament is an 
example}, but for commercial gain. 
This book, true or not, is going to make 
its author very rich. 

That is because of the intrinsic 
excitement of the text itself at several 
points. Since, however, it mostly takes 
the form of extracts from the 
interrogations of those fellow- 
conspirators of Lin who survived, there 
is a certain Incoherence to it all. It 
might make a good film, and a Forsyth 
or Le Cairf would find good colourful 
detail about the characters. We have 
the mutually suspicious Chinese 
leaders sitting in their soundproof, 
tnple-insulated, radiation-proof and 
counter-bugging-protected rooms or 
rafl way carriages, warily keeping track 
of each others movements. Lin Biao 


r » .“ oniiaijiuK N t 

have Lin Biao’s wife going to the*k ■ 
supper" with a radio watch reacting n ! 
her own pulse beat, and giving sign* ■ 
that were picked up by Lin’s patrofc&n ? 
parked a mile away. . 


himself even felt threatened by the sun, 
preferring to sulk under ultra-violet 
lamps with the curtains drawn all day, 
wearing, in one scene, a “lavender 
robe faded gray, terry-cloth cap and 
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And what a time they had wi(htht 
code names for their various plots - 11 k 
“ 571 project", the “Jade-Tow V. 
Mountain Scheme", the “Small J & 1 
Fleet", “Large Joint Fleet”. ... Eva 
Zhou Enlai, who comes ouLof.ik 
book as the only possibly sane leader, 
is seen ruthlessly trapping Lin’s son-ln- 
law by blackmail, using polHteDt! 

damaging information about the bort 

landlord Guomindans fathet. .! 
Afterwards we find Zhoulying sloutfy 
about Lin’s whereabouts in order ti .. 
keep the latter’s allies off the scent of ‘l- 
his murder. . . . " 

Where, one might ask, amongst i| 
this is the refined scientific rationalism * 
of Marx and his philosophy? Hr ;■ 
answer is, it goes only skin deep. As : ' 
Mao himself comments at one pointli : 
the book: “The world is full d 
situations that must be dealt with by. ;. 
thick-skinned people like me.” Modi 
of this personal detail carries the ringd _ 


into undergoing detected advanced another matter. 


of this personal detail carries tnenngn 
truth . Chinese politics probably art * 
Byzantine ana sordid as that. vBot' 
whether this is how Lin Biao died is 
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A VWtor'i Guide to China 

351pp. Michael Joseph: £12.95 7 
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Liu JimwEPi , , 

CapltS : China,s Anclont and Modem 

254pp.Beijing: Foreign Languages 
Press.' ; , .. . 

.The matter-of-fact: tone of Elizabeth 
■ Morrcll’s book in no way conveys the 
excitement experienced bv the visitor 
to China. Wonders such as the Great 
Wall, made familiar by endless 
photographs, nonetheless retain the 
ipower to Impress even the most blase 
of tourists. ; Foreign admirers- of 
, Chinese painting are amazed to find 
the depiction of rpountain scenery is no 
mere artistic .convention Chinese 
mountains actually look like" that 
Although so much qas become fahullar . 
through description or film; much still 
remains Strange, chough” to require 
emlanatlpn. I was oiled asked by some 
B yl s ! I i b '} 5 ,8t& them purchase 
boauhfuUacqUered wboden^. 
udaed Vessels which stand qutjide each 
house inthe old towqbf Wuxi.; When l 
explained; that thiy were night-Soil 
1 qonfainejrs>wkiting collection, ©dthus- : 
pariJCUlaryhaiidicraft- 
object . away, quickly; yj- •: . : 

w CBWa who. can of course roly on the: 
INlf i to; :.'jjrovide j.'thei 
:excjtemeht. J : It;- contains 'detail*/! n J: = 


shops. It is unfortunate, given that this 


section is organized by province, that 
the guide’s one map of China does not 
show the provinces. Other sections of 
the book summarize China’s history 
and supply thumbnail sketches of her 
culture, society, and economy. They 
contain an impressive amount of detail 
but sometimes take condensation too 
for. It seems odd for example to tell the 
(possibly British) visitor to the 


Yuanmfngyuan, Peking’s old summer 
Palace, that it was looted and burnt in 
1860, but ndt that the troops 
responsible were British and French, 
The bare bones of historical narrative 
stripped of explanation and analysis 
lose their interest and meaning; 
indeed, given this treatment some 
episodes in the history of the. People's 
Republic appear so bizarre as to lose aU 
credibility, like the plot, of a poor 
melodrama. The prospective traveller 
will do well to follow these subjects up 
through further reading. ■ . , 

, Oddly, in a book which is sensitive in 
general to the mood of contemporary 
> China; there is brie reference to hotel 
staff as “boys’’., a colonial term Which 
Sounds a jarring note. The book could 
have been .better checked and proof - 1 
toads we are told that Tianjin Des on 
S? f fjW Shanghai • and 

Guang^ou fTPelcing ^must ^ have been 
intended); Shandong Province is at one 

nninhDtU*ll>lld Homa IU ' l ... ... 
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.Froto PriKt to Commoner wj theh 
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Fromi-Em^or}. to.:qrizen under 4 1 
•mfsspeubig iqf its autbor’aj. Manchu 
5 W; There are a number orminor 
mjstfikea , the romghimtibn \ of 
; Chinese names bul l have sben'uwmk'tn'- 


themselves see their capital. AE if i*' 
concerned only with Peking, it giw 
detail which is missing from MonwJ ; ; ' 
guide. I was especially pleased fop !‘ ' 
covered the Great BellTemplei a plW. . 
of beauty which deserves n»l® j.' 
attention than it gets. I romenilw [, ; 
being told by some unreconstrtitlw ; 
monks who were still to be found them ■ 

.In the early 1960s that “manual la boar-'. >• . 
is not good”. I wonder what happen# : 
to them,. 1 - . 

Tli e wowQtou which ' 'are. : still' . ^ 

prepared in Peking's . FangsiW’. 
restaurant just as they once were fof . fcr 
the Empress Dowager, gain a.menfoni ., , 
in' botn- books, but ■ ody . ' Belm . 

explains why this normally J.. . 

is served there. The. EtnptgJ” 
Dowager, fleeing the armies dfjjj 1 ,* 

' .eight foreign powers which pecupp - 1 
Pekiiig in : 1900, . took, refuge In 
peasant; house where for the first fljjj ;< ■ 
she tasted the wowetoti! o( conua#* - ; . 
.buns which were a stepte fodd ° f W . 
people. She found them dekdous'ajw . 4 . 
when she returned to he/ capiw w 4 • 
ordered bef cook to, prepart j ';. 

. Afraid that without npnger • w ' 
ptimulatb’ her appetite she^woulduW ., {.: 
them uripalatabje hb made them ; 

. • and Sweetened thfim ana It; if » IJJ ' ; p\\ 
forra thatcWowoWu areiffered J’ 

. famous restaurant’s aistpmers ' 

'• ASt faijiiig .contains no^hg a^! '. 1 . 

.. hdtels andvery Uttle-abbut tiW^J}.;.; 

' tourist jtedUties,' ? it wbiild S-!'-- ^ 

; adequate ;guidb.tp - the eapftBl ;• mg • . 


V.e^rYpRX.' 
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Socking it to them 


Michael Davie 

Laurence Le Quesne 
T he Bodyline Controversy 
242pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0 436 24410 1 ___ 

A book could be written about Anglo- 
Australian relations entirely in terms 
of sport , and it would be as revealing as 
a political history. Its principal 
chapter would deal with the bodyline 
controversy of 1932-3, when an 
Enidand cricket team in Australia 
captained by D. R. Jardine regained 
the Ashes by using fast bowling 
methods described by the Australian 
authorities . in mid-tour , as “un- 
sportsmanlike". Sport and nationalism 
in Australia have been closely allied; in 
1933 they fused. No doubt. Australia 
would not have • left the 
Commonwealth, as some people 
feared at the time, but there is equaUy 
no doubt that the passion generated in 
both countries alarmed the Australian 
and British aovernmentSj as their 
generally amicable relations were 
suddenly disrupted by a burst of 
uncontrollable popular frenzy. 

The dialectic operates in cricket as In 
no other sport. Pairs of fast bowlers 
arise first in one country, then in 
another, producing victories and 
recriminations. In 1975, Wlsden 
described remarks by Thomson and 
Lillee - Thomson having said that he 


enjoyed felling a batsman, and Lillee 
having written that he aimed “to hit 
a batsman in the rib-cage” - 1 as 
“nauseating". In many Australian 
minds , though, Thomson and Lillee 
were repaying some of the debts stored 
up, ana not forgotten, in the tribal 
memory during 1933. Again, the 
hostility shown oy Australian crowds 
to Brearley, n recent England captain 
in Australia, was partly attributable to 
the images he aroused of the hated 
Jardine, with his apparent indifference 
to popular feeling and what the 
“outer took (wrongly) to be his typical 
English arrogance. 

Many books have been written 
about bodyline. This is the first by a 
historian, and it is endorsed in an 
introduction by O. O. Allen, who was 
one of the players on the tour who 
disapproved of bodyline tactics. 
Laurence Le Quesne teaches history at 
Shrewsbury School,' where Neville 
Cardus once taught cricket. In many 
ways, his account is the best so far, 
though he says modestly, and perhaps- 
rightly, that the definitive bookls yet to 
be written. Hie old wounds are still 
open. Larwood and Voce, the two 
English fast bowlers principally 
concerned, declined to talk to him. Sir 
Donald Bradman, against whose 
dominance as a batsman bodyline was 
principally directed, has not yet told 
everything he knows, and may never 
do so. Not all the documents have yet 
surfaced. The post-tour reports to 
MCC by Jardine and P. F. Warner, the 
tour manager, have mysteriously 


Ministering morality 


P. H. Sutcliffe 

James D. Coldham 
L ord Harris 

171pp. Allen and Unwin. £10.95. 

O.M 796068 X 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in England cricket became a 
national institution and was active in 
various subtle ways in fashioning tne 
national character. Two men were 
largely responsible for its emergence as 
a famously . disciplined and heroic 1 
pursuit, W. G. Grace and Lord Hams. 
Grace did it by setting unparalleled 
examples of skill on the field of play. 
Harris by dominating for many years 
all the seats and corridors of power. 


VWIIIUQ 

on the field of play, 
iting for many years 


A moderately good all-round player, 
George Harris lacked nothing in keen- 
ness and the will to win, and at 
an. early age acquired a powerful 
messianic impulse about the Ba™ e - 
“Cricketers are the ministers of a high 
moral and educational' medium”, ne 
wrote. The certainty of cricket's in- 
timate participation in divine 
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life. On his eightieth birthday, m 1931 
he was writing to The Timer, 

To .play If .keenly .■ . . seff- 
sacrincingiy . . ; is a moral lesson in 
itself, ana the classroom is God's air 
arid sunshine. Foster it. mv brothers, 
so that It may attract all who can find 
the time to play it; prbtect It from 
anything that would tally it, so that it 
may grow in favour witn all men. 


Father Lofts Retires 


It was not lightly done to sacrifice 

People for the small-talk of flowers; 

Count purlins and rafters swelling with rain; 

To sleep, in a houseitarring to.grow again. 
Creeping branches had lifted gutters; 

Ivy made its way through the walls* 

And th® earth oozed with unknown well*. 

Ashamed; he dldnot mjuparishipners' feet 
On the hollow stairs, or the vast back room 
Where he took his meals, There was more life 
'fri the squabbling blrds;-and*Jw®P ... 
Occasionally railing a senile cheer, . . ' . 
Thau he had ever known In the gaunt manse 
With Its .curtains falling cm bended knee. ; . 


disappeared. 

Mr Le Quesne lays to rest the legend 
that the British Cabinet discussed 
the row. But J. H. Thomas, the 
Dominions Secretary, certainly did, 
and is reliably said to have described it 
as the most troublesome crisis during 
his term of office. Le Quesne describes 
the sequence of events very well, but 
he also puts them in a wide context of 
Analo-Australian attitudes and the 
beginnings of mass spectator sport. He 
analyses with due solemnity the 
evolution of bodyline; and he carefully 
defines, without partisanship, what 
was and what was not new in this form 
of attack. 

One critical question, not hitherto 
tackled in so scholarly a manner, is 
whether or not it was all planned 
before the team sailed for Australia. If 
so, that would prove a special degree 
of cold-bloodedness on the part of 
Jardine and his co-conspirators. But Le 
Quesne, though he fully lays bare 
Jardine's contempt for Austrians, 
and his ruthlessness and insensitivity, 
acquits him of this charge. 

Was bodyline fair or unfair? The 
argument continues. The Le Quesne 
answer is that it was based squarely on 
intimidation, of which he disapproves, 
But he also has to concede that- 
Jardine, accidentally, anticipated the 
sort of cricket that in increasingly 
violent times the crowd would want lo 
see. Batsmen would not be wearing 
helmets if bodyline had not had a 
future. 


Among Harris’s early distinctions 
was to be present at, and indeed to 
incite, the first full-scale riot in the 
history of the game, at Sydney in 1879, 
when ne kept his men on the field until 
the official time for drawing stumps 
although by then both the crowd and 
his opponents had dispersed. In 1880 
he captained England at the Oval in the 
first Test Match ever to be played 
against Australia at home. England 
won, but because the great F. R. 
Spofforth was unable to play the 
victory was not felt to be wholly 
convincing. Harris and the demon 
bowler met each other many times, and 
Harris may be' said to have got the 
better of him. Overwhelmed by his 
pace in early encounters, Harris later 
managed on two separate occasions 
severely to damage Spofforth’s right 
hand by driving the ball straight back at 
him with immense power. Spofforth 
admitted that he was never the same 
bowler again after the second injury. 

Harris was a man of Kent. He more 
or less created the club, and captained 
the side between 1875 and 1889. This 
aspect of his career is responsible for 
the more tedious parts of James D. 
Coldham ’s otherwise admirable book. 

r- Mam iinrlnr nn 
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obligation to give more boring facts 
than most writers. There is really very 
little excitement to be had from 
learning that the protagonist has 
scored 11 and 15 at TunbrfdBe Wells, 
and then gone on to make 32 at 
Canterbury on the following Tuesday. 
Statistics and score sheets can of course 
bp fascinating, and Wlsden U always- 
more compelling than prosaic accounts 


of runs made and wickets taken. It 
comes therefore as some relief when 
Harris ceases to trouble the scorers for 
a time and joins Lord Salisbury's 
Government, subsequently becoming 
Governor of Bombay. In that capacity 
he showed an interest in agriculture, 
but his main service was the 
popularization of cricket, already 
devoutly played by the Parseesj He did 
indeed make possible by his initiatives 
Indian - and West Indian - 
participation in the game at the 
international level. 

Coldham is most Illuminating in a 
chapter entitled “The Golden Age?”- 
That fabulous era between 1900 and 
1914 during which io ipany great and 
spectacular cricketers flourished was 
being scrutinized day in and day out by 
Harris. He would nbt have called it 
golden. He deplored the decline hi 
batting standards, the inept techniques 
of so many of the younger players who 
had forgotten the glorious orthodoxy 
.of the previous generation. Atendency 
to shuffle the right foot across and face 
the bowler with a two-eyed stance 
appalled him: it was a kina of immor - 1 
ality, a denial of God’s gifts; it led 
— — scoring, for the batsman was 


in no position to play his natural 
strokes. 

During bis years as the great 
administrator, the “uncrowned king” 
of cricket, Harris campaigned vigor- 
ously to improve the lot of the 

E rofessionals, to such an. extent that 
e waa dubbed a “cricket socialist". 
He became obsessed by residential 

S 'ideations, and by that most 
cult and paranoia-inducing of 
issues, throwing. His witch-hunts could 
damage if not destroy entirely a 
cricketer’s career. Perhaps because 
this book js primarily addressed to the 
Gentlemen of Kent, who may still be 
jealous of his reputation, Coldham 


seems at times a llttie anxious riot to 
allow the image of a meddlesome 
tyrant to intrude. He was a “natural 
leader who alww*. knew his own 
mind”; he does admit, which may be 
thought omlnOuA. : But Hams was. 


J;- v V 


Marion Lomax 


ulousiy just: on 1 
that most people: Wert agreed; it : waj 
the amount 1 of -justice ;..he 1 had ■ tp 
dispense that Intimidated Some. Hl*= 
power and influence were a littlo too 
Seat. But M t ; Coldham relates ■ h 
rou chip? posthumous tribute to. the 
fourth Lord Hanis from the seventh 
Lord Hawke, iwhq In the thick Of tile 
bodyline crisis was to be heard , at 
Lord’s. crying L “What would GePrge 
have done? What. wopld Geprge have 
. dptto?" As'.; England >wert wljijrmng 
George may not have felt that the game 
was being sullietL •' ; ' , : ' 
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A scoring chart commemorating G. L. Jessop’s ninety-two runs in seventy 
minutes for England against South Africa at Lord s, ^ 

Illustration from Grahame Parker's Gloucestershire Rerord: A history of 
Gloucestershire County Cricket Club J2S6pp, with 133 plates. Pelham 
Books. £8.95. 0 7 207 1454 0). 


New and recent science and 
medical publications from 
Edward Arnold 


The Scientific Principles . Topley and Wilson’s 
of Crop Protection Principles of 

Hubert Martin and David Bacteriology, Virology 

woodcock and Immunity 

£30 appro* boards 480 pages Edited by 

Probable publication September Sir Graham Wilson, 

1983 Sir Ashley Miles, CBE 

Rings Fields and Groups ^ M.T. Parker^ 

sn introduction 10 abstract Seventh edition in four 

Bl * ebw ’ • . volumes 

Vohun* 3. G*ae*«l Microbiology 

Microprocessors and Heather m, Dick 

their.Manufacturmg 

Applications 464 proa boards 

A.K. Kochhar and N.D. Bums Probable publication November 

£13.50 paper 336pages 1983 

Published May 1983 Volume 2 

nata Analvais for Syitemetlc Bacteriology 

uata Analysis IOT edited by M.T. Pwker 

Data Base Design £60 for orders received by 29 

a first book February 1984, £65 thereafter 

£9^6 paper 320 pages ProffllepiSiradon November 

Probable publication June 1983 1983 

Hammond's Farm Mercer's Orthopaedic 

Animals . Surgery 

Fifth Edition Eighth Bdltloa. 

' 1. Hammond Jr, Professor Ro^rtB. Duthle and George 

tn3Cr 1P " fc “ 0r r75 boards UWpage* 

K.fsS 320 pa™ Published FebnurTl983 . 

Published April 1983 Pathology for ' " • 

Chemistry and Gynaecologists 

Biochemistry of Legumes h. Fo* and c.H. Buckley •; 

EdltedbyS.K ,wi 7--;.Hte^ 19 |??-r 

. ■ £19.50 bow* .. 376pasea , - ' . Published 1982- ... 

PublisbedApril 1983 .■ ' . . 

Bidmrd Arnold also, publish in theiieJds of - 


r also puousn in me nejas oi 
)graphy r history* Uteranire 3 languages and 
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New Titles 
for June 

■HISTORY 


British Policy and 
the Irish 
Administration 
1920-22 
JohnMcColgan 

Ascholarly, yet readable 
treatise on an Important, though 
neglected subject, In which the 


ETHOLOGY 


lor supplies fresh 
appreciation of the significant 
rale British civil servants played I 
in settling Britain's 'Irish question'! 


durfnqgM 9 revolutionary period 


0 04 941011 3 


Hardback 

£ 10.00 


Stormtroopers 
A Social, Economic 
and Ideological 
Analysis 1929-35 
Conan Fischer 


Foradvanoed undergraduate 
and postgraduate rea dare, a 
revealing study of street politics 
during an era oreoanamlc and 
political dislocation that 
provides vita! new Insights Into 
me collapse of the Weimar 
Republic and the 
establishment the Nazi state. 
0049430289 Hardback 
£15.00 


Gunboat 

Dipk>macy1898- 

Great Power Pressure 
InVenexuelq 
Miriam Hood 


Venezuela has gradual ly 
become Ihe key to the 
Caribbean Ona Us Import* 


Animals in performance 


Roberta. Hinds 

Ethology: Its nature and relations with 
othersciences 

320pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50 
(Fontana paperback, £2.95). 
0195203704 

Konbad Lorenz 
T he Foundations of Ethology 
4Wpp. Singer. DM48. 

Both these books are intended as 
introductions to, and commentaries 
upon, the study of animal behaviour 
within the • framework of neo- 
Darwinian evolutionary theory. Both 
are informative, interesting, and 
usually cogdnt. Both are worth the 
attention even of those with some prior 
knowledge of the field, and neither can 
tail to encourage novices to find out 
more. That Konrad Lorenz's work will 
prove the more lasting of the two 
would probably come as no surprise 
to R. A. Hinde, whose brief was to 
acquaint the' educated public with the 
current state, of the game, rather than 
to meditate upon his life's work and 
reaffirm his main conclusions. 

Professor Hinde addresses himself 
first to "core ethology”, and then to its 
boundaries with other disciplines, the 
biological and social sciences. He 


Caribbean ana Us Importance 
Inworfd affairs Is growing. This 
text Is an examination of a 

o^talwjtbd In the country's ■ 

history. 189M905. from whl6K 
time much of the pattern of 
relationships between 
Venezuela and the Big Powers 
stems. • ■ 

0049670025 New , 

paperback 
format £6.95 


SOCIOLOGY : 

Leisure Identities 
and Interactions : 
John R. Kelly 


identifies four sorts of question that 
ethologists habitually ask about the 
morphological and behavioural char- 
acters of organisms. What is the 
immediate causation? How does the 
character develop in the individual 
organism? Wh$t function does it have? 
How did it evolve, and from what 
beginnings? It is not clear whether he 
intends to hint at Aristotle's “four 
causes" , which bis four do not quite 
match. He then discusses particular 
cases In which these questions have 
been asked,- and perhaps answered. 
Mobbing, behaviour in the pied 
flycatcher can. be evoked by either 
shrikes or owls, and it turns out that 
flycatchers dq not confuse or run 
together the “effective stimulus 
characters”. Only after puberty are 
male rats attracted by the scent of. 
females: it turn? out that this is because 
they then come to find the scent 
attractive, not because they simply 
could not detect the scent before. We 
ran study an animal's “decision rules", 
vi. CI ?* er ’ a ■' f° r moving from one 
benavlour pattern to another, by subtle 
alterations in its environment. . 

The question of the individual's 
development, of ontogeny, can also be 
answered by subtle, or not-so-subtle, 
interference: chaffinches deafened 
after exposure to song bqt before song- 
development do not progress to the 
characteristic chaffinch song, : though 
they do if they are deafened only after : 

£t y 5 av ® to dog. Id general, 
behavioural development has a 
knack of , returning to the. normal 


to be repjaced (some day) by merely 
physiological description of human and 
i non-human motions (will this be a 
description of behaviour, or the 
l elimination of that category?), will be 
rather confused by Hinders book. 

Sometimes he seems to have few 
- qualms about speaking in folk- 
psychological terms, as of a bird which, 
not daring to attack a superior, turns 
on an inferior (otherwise called 
‘displacement activity”). Sometimes 
he speaks of these as “software” 

• explanations, that "many ethologists" 

. hope will be replaced by “haid- 
, ware” explanations (an unexamined 
. metaphor), referring to the level of 
blood sugar or of Drain excitation. 

Sometimes it is not altogether clear 
what is gained by Hinde's re- 
desenptions of behaviour which all 
of us can comprehend at a folk- 
psychological level: "for instance, total 
removal of the rat neo-cortex does not 
reduce receptive behaviour but 
seriously disorganizes preceptive 
behaviour" - that is to say, brain- 
damaged female rats don’t find male 
rats as attractive as they did, though 
they are as attractive to the males as 
they were before. 

Hinde has a fondness for arcane 
vocabulary that is out of place in 
a professedly popularizing work: 
chaffinches behave ’Very cryptically” 
during a moult (does he mean 
mysteriously”, or merely - as I 
■■P*®*,” that toy Wde 8 lot?); birds 
mandibuiate" nest material. If he 
were to wnte more ordinary English it 
nii^ht be that he would have felt more 
hesitations about some of the ex- 
periments he describes: “dogs treated 
with inescapable electric shocks 
subsequently showed diminished 

learning capacity in comparable * _ 

situations, and many symptoms of an . d action. Attempts to eliminate this 
depression". It being “ethically im- cat ® gory ° f inherited action 

possible” to study the effects of sep- that to animat 

aration on human infants in controlled 
experiments, young monkeyb were , 
reared, with predictably unpleasant 
results, in variously deprived-' ! 

surroundings. Hinde nowhere i 

expresses any doubt about the ethics of 
these experiments, though he ! 
professes not to see any scientifically t 
unsalable barrier between the human 
ana the non-h uman j 

It is a known- danger in anv * 


Stephen R. L. Clark 


of enthusiasm and delight that must 
start most students of animal 
behaviour on their way - a delight that 
must then come to terms with a 
barbaric vocabulary and experimental 
technique. 

Lorenz has chosen to discuss the 
broader background in greater detnil 
than Hinde, offering among other 
things a summary defence of evolu- 
tionary theory, and of the import- 
ance of studying animals in “nature” 
conditions, rather than merely as the 
deranged" products of laboratory life. 
He also defends himself against the 
charge of “anthropomorphism" in his 
description of animal behaviour. No 
one, he observes, thinks it necessary to 
use quotation-marks when speaking of 
the eyes or the legs of an insect or a 
crab (a similar point was made by 
Strata of Lampsacus). Heads and 
brains, it seems, evolved separately, 
and from different beginnings, in 
arthropods and vertebrates: they are 
identified as heads on functional 


is causing my fingers to ■*' 
My intention is embodied 
biochemical events. To suppose* 
that the intention is aTta. 
incompatible explanation of! 
outward physical show ortL* 
awareness of the keyboard ' 
feelings, my subjectivity just toft. J 

of biochemical events would 
AH we can say is that where fi 
subjective being there are * 
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example, geese and humans. 

All modern ethology, on Lorenz’s 
account, is founded on the discovery, 
by Whitman and Heinroth, of the 
fixed action pattern”. Certain court- 
ship behaviour came in units, 
monotonously performed on cue, 
which were highly characteristic of 
each species of pigeon or waterfowl. 
The similarities and differences 
between the behaviour of birds of 
different species also matched the 
similarities and differences of mor- 
phology. Later study has broken 

mnnunF tkm-a j , . 


d^covenn^'whatSu^foS 
(in NagePs now famous dm 
merely by inspecting the nndn 
or the “fixed action patterns" ofhi 

That there is “something itiiOsi 
be a bat ', or even an amoeba,^ 
doctrine ingrained in most of us, ©ft! 
the language we unthinkingly net 
ourselves and each other, Him 
language embodies the conviction fa 
creatures behave and act and fee] q«! 
as securely as it embodies convicW 
about the continuous existence 4. 
material objects, or the need for cat 
explanations. Even our grasp i 
"merely physical" nature Vote 
mediated through frankly animisfe' 
language, whether we are dealing^ 
a recalcitrant car or sub-atari: 
particles. Without this capacity r 
identify with things we should bcW 
but we may not take the identified 
altogether seriously. Physical sta- 
tists, rejecting what they mistab^ 
saw as an animistic Arfotateliankn, 
have sought to explain events by* 
ferring only to non-consdous system. 


patterns, by insisting that the animal 
must have learnt the patten, fall foul, 
as Lorenz points out on several 
occasions, of the basic flaw in all 
Lamarckian explanations: why is It that 
“ “?mal “leans" what it needs to 
learn? That pattern of behaviour 
(crudely, the learned repetition of 

Successful” hehnirinurt 
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successful behaviour) requires that 
the organism be able, functionally, to 
recognize success and to repeat its 
former behaviour. The vefy capacity of 


to things that operate In 
intentional ways, things witks 
subjective being. Students of Data-' 
history, wishing to earn the accolrirf- 
“sdendst", have modelled to 

explanations on what they took tobeb , 
practice of physicists, postnhfa. 
mechanisms modelled on hydra*-/ 
systems to explain "behaviour", tel 
dismissing the judgments of .top* 
psychology as merely naive. . f> 
As the systems that must ht 
postulated lose their initial neatawl ; • 
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track, thougjh Hinde is very unwilling 
ta draw am "mystical” conclusions 
about the ' importance of “equlfi- 
nality” (or. old-fashioned teleology). 
Evolutionary theory' nmviiiM • 


arid suggestive context for the 
Understanding of characteristic be- 
haviour, even if we cannot always 
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a^gujde tb life fittest mates (while 
openly up JqwibUities of bluff 
counter-bluff), may have beaih toa 

such conamm , ; as "fixed 'aCtidn 


such con 
pattern” ( 
supposed I 
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natori&is^mf 
abandon theion 

and. non. human 


gtopfier’s notion of 
ilariCe . tenus" (such, 
i"8arac") thst appW 


It is a known danger in any 
profession that; the techniques and 
! BMW of that profession come to be 
; taken for granted, It is this, along with 
the tortuous language that Hinde so 
often employs, that makes his book an 
i unsatisfactory introduction. Science 
i be _ agrees, Is. a “n^ti-dimenslonai 
. web each discipline affecting others. 

I What is missing, it seems, is anv 
recognition that human beings have 

professtorB that define themselves as 
>®ntific” (another family resemb- 
lance term), The study of animal 
praayiour, end human behaviour, is 
not a new thing; nor is the study of 
£2? use to describe 

pach other’s thought and behaviour, 
J “?? attempt to reach rational 
oondutions about what .'it would be 
best to do. It is because Professor . 
Hmde ignores fliis larger dimension 
that Us book, with all its many merits, 
Is unlikely to endure. ; . : ’ 

Dr . Lorem; . although' 'he does on • 
- C W , °? ref ® r to experiments of a 
similar brutality, draws the mass of his 
ayidence frdip' cardful observation. 

• even anCcdoto. The HaVeW hand- : 
v teafed chimpanzee, .Vicky, for 
. " ; doiud . : respond to , . such 

9P°*oiands as ‘^CjsS^femnut” or^Give 
ha ? d ; ° n < «c po»8ion;-Mra 
on impulse, remarked “Kiss 
your- foot”, and Vicky, wiffi an ii?“f 
complete : astonishment. ' obeyed. 
^renz(s prepaid to doubt the sAity 

i fenhliS .dentist”, who 

doubted thatj for exampld, a foal was 
enjoying , itself as it iumbad. 


former behaviour. The vefy capacity of 
an mdividual organism to learn and to 
adapt is an inherited action pattern - or 
rather is a complex of such patterns. 

, Lorenz's areount of the manifold 
hierarchies of action patterns that 
rame into play on successive occasions 
or in dissimilar cases, is presented with 
panache. He takes account of what has 
been thought and discovered In other 
disciplines and academics than the self- 
cmaciously “Scientific", and recalls 
jwth affection those students of animal 
behaviour whose methods and 
conclusions have not found general 
favour (Uexkuell, for example). Even 
Lorenz, though, sometimes shows 


subjective experience”, and his use of 

“ ‘ , P laci ^y”i “hungrily” 
Or “m-Mrtilv* TAwnn. »l.i i.v 


or “grradily”, Lorenz adds that It is 
[ thB “W to to 
liquid state] and back again that causes 
. the whole gamut of highly teleonomic 
• wjota adaptironess reals on 

to selectivity Of response to species 
speofle stimulus situations”. Here 
' to toiply that the 

; to°tions are not caused by 

but by bio- 
^ e ®top*“m that 
.than U 


■ aireauy Know ana unaeraianu ■- 
\ ourselves - jealousy, love, angered , 
depression. Consciousness ' (tsa 
| unless it is given a merely functkwiU - 
definition In terms of tne Jmmed# 
responses of organisms to- -•to-' 
environment (a definition that apfta . 
equally to home computers, amo»tt 
and human beings), reo® 8 
something over and above thesysto ! 
which it eroeriences as moods w [ 
feelings ana intentions. A? ArisW« 
said, only nous (which later think® . 
took to be consciousness, ■■ J* • 
“reason") seems to be more than it» ► 
form of the organic system, more tw* 
the emotional and cognitive syitss ■ 
we understand as causing our » v 
havfour and that of other sola* 
Its presence in us is indubitable, a 

to those who wish to insist that. •e** I 
all no more than such bodily system*, u 1 
it is an illusion, humans and, f 
humans alike are “flesh, not spirit . u I 
• . it is not, we no longer have any res* 3 ® j 
to deny its presence In the non-huma- [ 
Folk-psychology Is right after all: ^ [ 
are non-human intelligences jn .j 
world, though what they think of w.* 
do not know: “every bird Is « 
immense world of delight", tt-JwjN-f 
said. The systems we laboritaa? : 


• * ^ * Muiauiga man ir 


tot “mchow exdudesbtochemical 
causation, : or,: i even , biochemical 
ocraaons. - - . . 

^■shouldjre: adopt siicH‘ a neo- 
viewpolnf,'- so as to suggest 
, «riMd either by 

hf* ! 0r , % objectively 

ble . bforaemicuP reketiops? 

> that 


«periences as moods and feelings uj 
desires and floods of joy. They turn® 

■fo be very much, the ones we »nw 

directly in ourselves, though celled oy 

other names. -! 1 . 

Lorenz's achievement is 'thatjj 
describes animal behaviour in tenflj 
broadly acceptable to “bard-AM*’ 
.scientists” without letting It be aj 
Ptaed that this puts our non-huin« 
kindred into some quite different cm 
from our sensual andsubjwttiveaci^ 
That he doed not always reMgtJ# 
philosophical puzzles tnat surround «“* 

exercise, and occa&ionaUy invokMJ 

debatable premise, does not maket® 5 


to humane thought, arid ; Wni JJ \ 


The dutiful and honourable 


Laurie Taylor 

Robert Dingwall and Philip 
Lewis (Editors) 

The Sociology of the Professions: 
Lawyers, Doctors and Others 
314pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 333 30961 8 

In the middle of the recent election 
campaign. Dr Beniamin Lee announced 
the reasons behind his decision to 
resign his post as Medical Adviser to 
the newly created Prisons Inspec- 
torate: 

An outside professional charged 
with the task or advising . . . must be 
influenced primarily by professional 
considerations. It is in accordance 
with these that he must be able to 
think and speak. If he finds that 
things arc so arranged that he is 
prevented from doing so, he has, in 
my view, no option out to resign. 

It is this notion of professional 
standards and values - the persistence 
of ideas of duty and public service in 
the material world of work - which, in 
various ways, absorbs the contributors 
to The Sociology of the Professions. 

Self-definitions by members of the 
“professions” are only a starting-point 
for any proper enquiry into this 
peculiar collective identity, however. 
Doctors and lawyers may reneatedly 
tell us that they place public duty and 
honour before all else, but this is hardly 
enough for a sociologist, who wishes to 
reconcile the idea o [“profession” with 
what he knows about the way in which 
other occupational groups conduct 
their lives. So it is not surprising that 
there is a great deal of polite 
squabbling throughout this book about 
the precise definition of “profession”. 

Eliot Friedson in the opening 
chapter opts for cultural relativity: the 

E rooiem cannot be solved, he nrgues. 
y listing attributes - sense of duty, 
independence, monopoly of expertise 
- as though the notion of ‘‘profession” 
was generic or timeless. We must 
Instead treat it as a changing historical 
concept with “particular roots in 
industrial nations strongly influenced 
by Anglo-American institutions”. For 
although not precisely a “British 
disease", it is primarily an Anglo- 
American phenomenon which .nas 
attracted little interest in those 
countries where status is more related 
to filite education than to membership 
of a particular category. For Friedson, 


this means moving beyond folk con- 
cepts towards a more general theory 
of occupation, which concentrates 
upon how people decide who is a 
professional ana who is not. 

This definition-mongering can be- 
come a trifle pedantic, and it is a relief 
to come across some practical pay- 
off in Maureen Cain s fascinating 
contribution on the general practice 
lawyer. Cain, like Friedson, believes 
that the concept of “profession", 
obscures more than it reveals, but she 
is far from satisfied with those who, in 
their concern to play down the 
professionals' own claims, end up 
with merely negative statements 
which declare, for example, that 
“lawyers don’t help, they control: 
professionalism does not protect 
clients, it defeats them". If, writes 
Cain, we look at what lawyers do - at, 
say, the specific practices of British 
solicitors - we find little evidence of 
such a controlling function. They are, 
rather, engaged in “translating", in 
expressing a middle-class client’s 
problems in a language in terms of 
which a solution can be found. It is the 
client who sets the objective and a good 
lawyer is the one who achieves it. In 


this sense, lawyers are less social 
controllers of the masses than 
“intellectuals of the bourgeois dess”: 
they are "conceplive ideologists”. 

Any lawyer who might feel relatively 

E ed to be thus let off ihe repressive 
will find little additional comfort, 
in the paper which immediately follows 
Cain’s, in which Geoff Mungnam and 
Philip Thomas head straight for the 
commercial underbelly of the duty 
solicitor scheme. "Well yes” , says one 
of the Cardiff solicitors in theirsample, 
reflecting on the altruism usually 
associated with his calling: “I should 
like to say l joined the scheme out of 
humanitarian concern, but to be 
honest it was with a view to increas- 
ing business." In fact, all those 
“professional" concerns with public 


service go straight out of the window, 
claim Mungham and Thomas, when a 
decline in tne market means that even 
the most respected firms have to fight 
to retain business. Here is one such 
respondent in full flight: “A free for all 
is dangerous. No disrespect to my 
conveyancing brethen but I wouldn t 
let them loose on a guilty plen of goinji 
the wrong way round a keep left sign. 

At which point in the proceedings 


Marc Galanter bustles in on cue 
with an account of the development 
of "mega-lawyerirtg” in the United 
States; the continuous expansion of lop 
law firms into organizations which now 
house an average of over 200 lawyers. 
Morality is far from being the keynote 
of these highly paid advisers to 
corporations. A good lawyer is like a 
good prostitute . . . if the price is right, 
you warm up your client” , declares one 
cheery Chicago example. Here, Bleak 
House has become a veritable sky- 
scraper, as corporations battle it 
out with “files, experts and computers 
massed in assemblages beyond the 
span of personal experience and 
beyond tne grasp of persona! 
understanding”. Galanter. in common 
with Celia Davies, who writes on 
public-health nursing, produces no 
evidence that professionals find any 
difficulty adapting their “altruistic” 
values to bureaucratic organizations. 

Elsewhere The Sociology of the 
Professions is disappointing: in- 

digestible prose and a reluctance to 
employ clear-cut examples from 
contemporary debates make parts of 
the text inaccessible to all but the most 
patient specialist. What is more, it is 


almost impossible to comprehend the 
virtual omission from consideration of 
Foucault and Hitch, two theorists who, 
albeit from different starting-points, 
have done so much in recent years to 
show how the discourse of the 
professional Is implicated in the 

H ~4 Ilia nnnninfhtf "ulKtfPlt" 


for their advice and discipline: surely, a 
central "irony" which throws light on 
the general readiness of the population 
to assent to at least some of the 
professionals’ high-minded claims. 

Neither , except in Gordon Horobin’s 
subtle essay on “Professional Mys- 
tery”, is there anything to be found 
on the moral distinctions between 
different professionals, between law- 
yers, doctors, judges and perhaps 
“professional soldiers” or “profes- 
sional hitmen”. Nor is there much 
to found on those other occupations 
which at the moment are promoting 
themselves as “professions”. What 
Is their likelihood of success? Even 
a purely semantic test makes an in- 
teresting starting-point. A professional 
economist? Certainly. A professional 
political scientist? Perhaps. A pro- 
fessional sociologist? Mmmmmmm. 


In the judiciary’s judgment 


A. W. B. Simpson 

Rosemary Pattenden 

The Judge, Discretion, and the 
Criminal Trial 

299pp. Oxford University Press. 

£ 20 . 

0 19 825373 7 

It is, I think, very generally apprecia- 
ted that a judge In a common law 
criminal trial has an extensive power 
to choose, within a widely defined 
range, the particular sentence to im- 
pose on a convicted person. Thus when 
there is a manslaughter conviction 
the theoretical possibilities run from 
an absolute discharge through such 
alternatives as probation up to 
imprisonment for fife. Lawyers call this 
freedom of choice “discretion”, and, m 
relation to sentencing, the extent of an 
English judge's discretion astonishes 
lawyers from other systems, where the 
law regulates judidaj power more 
• closely. It is perhaps less well known 
how extensive are the other areas of 
judicial discretion in the course of 
criminal trials with relation to matters 


of evidence and procedure, and these 
are the subject-matter of this book, 
which is based on English and 
Australian materials. For example, 
judges have discretion to conduct a 
trial in the absence of the accused^ to 
exclude prejudicial evidence, to reject 
a plea of guilty, to exclude improperly 
obtained evidence, to reprove counsel 
and witnesses, to exclude certain forms 
of questioning, and, perhaps most 
significant of all, to sum up the case 
with indications of the way the jury 
ought, in the judge’s view, to decide 
the case. Many questions arise out of 
such discretions. How extensive are 


they? Is there this or that discretion at 
all? What, any, principles govern 
their exercise? What, if anything, can 
be done if the judge exceeds thelimits 


their exercise? 


if anything, can- 


of the discretion? Put more crudely by .. 
way of example, what can be done if a 
Judge, exercising his undoubted 
discretion to sum up the case to the 
jury, grimaces hideously in doing so, to 
indicate his view of a certain defence 
witness (as happened in one case in my 
experience)? 

Much of the discussion in this, 
scholarly and highly professional study 
is- necessarily very technical, but 


certain important general issues of 
wide political significance underlie the 
discussion. Theideal of Ihe rule of law 
stands in fundamental opposition to 
political arrangements in which there 
exist wide areas of legally conferred 
discretionary power, yet »t is neither 
possible nor, if it were, desirable to 
carry enthusiasm for that ideal to the 
point of attempting to cover all 
situations by rule, and thus wholly 
exclude discretion. A study of 
discretion is essentially therefore a 
study of the degree to which the ideal 
of the rule of law has been sacrificed to 
other claims, and it is dear that in the 
case of the criminal trial that sacrifice 
has been taken to very considerable 
lengths. If of course our Crown Court 
judges were philosophers and saints 
perhaps this 'move to a government of 
men, not laws, might not be a worry, 
but that is not the position. The samo 
phenomenon - the use of law to^ confer 
that discretionary power to which law 
is in some fundamental sense In 


subject 'ft la mode’ ", extensively 
studied in relation to administrative 
law, to family law and to sentencing. 

Her book extends the treatment, but 
what perhaps the whole subject now 
calls for is a historical study of what 
might be called the bureaucratization 
of the legal system. Perhaps only 
through such a study will we be able to 
tell when 1984 has arrived or wilL 
arrive. TTte values of legalism still to 
some degree condition tne thinking of 
professional lawyers, and, particularly 
in relation to administrative law, a 
very considerable development of the 
notion of controlled discretion has 
taken place. The world of the crimi- 
nal trial is traditionally somewhat 
primitive, and the arrangements for 
appellate supervision crude; this book 

the^s^jelrt, have some mlfoence^for 
t he good. ; ‘ 

The Crimes of the First Fleet Convicts 
by John Cobley (324pp. Anna imd 
Robertson. £6.95. 0 207 14562 8) 


Rosemary Pattenden points out in her 
preface, that “Discretion has become a 


Robertson. £6.95. 0 207 14562 8) 
contains a register of the crimes ana- 
sentences of the First Fleet convicts, 
who left England to 1787 to establish a 
penal colony in New South Wales. 
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Chamber music 


J. K. L. Walker 

Anthony Powell 

Oi How The Wheel Becomes It! 

143pp. Heinoraann. £6.95. 

0 434 59925 5 

In this, his first novel for eight years 
(end his first self-contained work of 
fiction since What's Become of Waring. 
publislied in 1939), Anthony Powell 
quickly gets down to business. 


with extravagant sentimentalities". 
Shadbold is gratified to find the novel is 


facet of memory had been dislocated 
. . . .The desecration of myth, .was 


so bad and commends It in a review for something not to be condoned in any 
breaking away from “the constricted circumstance.” 
world of intellectuals and their tedious 

love affaire . Winterwade'a ehosf however, is not 


aubstance of the novel, reflects that the 
image of the wheel in Ophelia’s 
“enigmatic cry” (which gives the work 


Such an affair is Shadbold’s own 
passion for Isolde Upjohn, a model 
who personifies “the current fashion in 
it years le . sex-appeal; figure of infinite 
vork of slimness; next to no breasts- 
Waring, permanent expression of pained 
Powell surprise”. Like that other Powellian 
usineas. bitch -goddess, Pamela Widmerpool 
t man of Futton (who, as related by X. 
>rm the grapnel went “rigid like a corpse"). 


Winterwade's ghost, however, is not 
to be so easily laid. Horace Grigham. 
an English don and a former husband 


disseminated by himself for several 
decades”. The novel ends with 
Shadbold’s resolve to ask Jason Price 
for another look at the diaries, only to 
learn that they have been returned to 
Winterwade’s family and destroyed. 
The news proves too much for 
Shadbold, and in a tailpiece Price is 


uumuh uuii uiiu a ivituvi iiuaumiu 

of Prudence Shadbold, shows interest. 56611 delivering the panegyric at his 
in The Welsons of Omdurman Terrace memorial service, 
during a visit by Shadbold to address an 


Isolde Upjohn is, it later appears, 
“contumaciously frigid and un- 
cooperative in bed”. This is a dia- 


tie) may be seen, too, as tire abiuty that Shadbold himself 


during a visit by Shadbold to address an 
undergraduate society. Later, while 
Prudence is away, a well-preserved 
Isolde Upjohn, now transmuted into a 
Mrs Abdullah, turns up at the cottage 
shortly before a television crew under 
the command of the egregious Rod 
Cubbage (whose “altogether unusual 
vanity . . . was sufficiently over- 


“menace of the roulette-board" and, encounters, as his status never rises 
by extension, Powell notes, “often above that of the many other young 
symbolizes die manner in which men hanging about her Chelsea flat, 
nobody can tell where things are going tooltie marries and disappears from his 
to lead, nor to what purpose they may ^ e « as too does Winterwade. Shadbold 
be twisted". Here at once is the gravely himself first marries a gamine actress 
contemplative Powell tone, recalling w ho fails to return from “a ferment of 
the opening image of The Music of theatrical activities aimed at 
Time sequence, ot the workmen round entertaining troops" and then settles 
the brazier and the associations for down with the red-headed Prudence 
Nicholas Jenkins with Poussin's who writes best-selling detective 
painting. novels under the pen-name of 

The turn of the wheel brings £SP!& 

Shadbold, after many decade*. JfefESjf Y ■W 6 ""*® 
reinvolvement in the affaire of a JlEL 6m P* iaB J Z6d 8161118 “ wnter 
school and university friend, Cedric ra “ or than ™ e * 

P° et ?* ^th prevails upon Shadbold to decipher 
gras ^accuracy by a reviewer (its sole and edit it. In the course of this task 
SlJSLJJLm lirl. « .literary Shadbold discovers that Winterwade 

f ■ S? Y Bmty > however, conducted a brief affair with Isolde 

Irarkin S?? J hen yri ohn » culminating in a weekend in 
working in the City) also publishes a Pub, at the time of ffis own infatuation 


Cubbage prises out the details of the 
past, and Shadbold finds himself 
confessing to an admiration for 
Winterwade’s novel and to his youthful 
but unconsummated passion for 
Isolde. Malicious editing ensures that, 
when the interview later appears on the 
screen, "a very different 'image' of 
Shadbold [is] presented from that 


After the amplitude of The Music of 
Time, O, How The Wheel Becomes It! 
may seem spare to the point of 
emaciation. Tne literary world which 
Shadbold inhabits appears but a 
shadow of that presented with such 
delicate relish in the earlier work, and 
Shadbold himself, compared with such 
grotesaues as St John Clarke, Trapnel 
and J. G. Quiggin, has suffered only a 
quick dip in the add-bath of Powell’s 
irony, within the novel’s short 
compass, Horace Grigham, the Eng 
Lit don choking on his own jargon, ana 
the dreadful Rod Cubbage are 
dangerously close to caricature. One 
misses the broad, smooth-flowing river 
of Powell’s prose, with those 
dangerous hidden currents and rocks, 
as well as the gossipy tolerance of and 


All this words 


on handmade paper by The Forte et 
Dure Press"), two novels and astudy of 
one of the Cavalier poets, “taxed with 


one) in the Times Literary 
Supplement". His vanity Is, however, 
jotted when Winterwade (by then 
working in the City) also publishes a 
novel, The Welsons of Omdurman 
Terrace, a tale of London lower- 
middle-dass life, in which “a dreadful 


Shadbold discovers that Winterwade 
conducted a brief affair with Isolde 
Upjohn, culminating in a weekend in 
Pans, at the time of his own infatuation 


for her. Overcome 
-envy of the unexpected literary quality 
of the diary, Shadbold returns it to 


by jealousy and by 
cted literary quality 


breeziness of tone was interspersed Wee as .unpublishable. “One whole. 

The unknown other 


James Campbell 

Iain Crichton Smith • 

The Search ' 

192pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0 575 03297 9 

laih Crichton Smith is a remarkably 
prolific and uneven , writer, in both 
veree arid prose, It is bard to keep track 
of his output, indeed: suite he writes In 
two languages and is published by a 
n *n?b 6r of small Scottish presses in 
addition to his London publisher. It is 


story to say that Norman is not dead 
but out of reach; then that he can be 
found but as he is a ruined man be 
should be left alone . . . and so on. In a 


Linda Taylor 

Aid an Higgins 

Bornholm Night-Ferry 

175pp. Allison and Busby. £7.95, 

0 85031 498 4 

In his preface to A Lover's Discourse, 
Roland Barthes wroto: 

the lover’s discourse is today of an - 
extreme solitude. This discourse is 
spoken, perhaps, by thousands of 
subjects ... but warranted by no 
- one. . . . Once a discourse is thus 
driven -by its own momentum into 
the backwater of the “unreal", 
exiled from all gregarity, it has no 
recourse but to become the site, 


country: the ‘Oppersite Land’" says 
Finn, picking up a phrase coined by 
Elin. 


Elin struggles to explain the 
unreality of their discourse to Finn; 

Still looking for the right dictionary. 
I would like very much to give you 
that: an outline of our lovelanguage, 
the oppersite language, with secret 
meaning hidden in the appearance. 
Like the wise-men-middle-age- 
language ... I feel our love more 
ana more exclusive, belonging to 
very few points. 

There is, of course, no dictionary of 
words that could help- it is not so much 
the differences between Danish and 
English that count for the lovers as 
those between “Elinish” and “Fltzish". 


‘disappointment’ I found. 


“ubje^ofAidanHiggins's ^There was yoM^ to 
unpSnt remlS ^ hot^hf ncwnovel - what 1 #ald sometimes, because I 

neglected his brother, Was successful Barthes dealt with his subject ££!^ 

where he failed, stole hfs love and through an explication of key words:’ '"About S : v« i P i 
finally chased him from his native land, absence, anxie^, waiting catwtrophe, hriS, thll ft* Shm ISdfoSi 


finally chased him from his native land, absence, anxiety, waiting, catastrophe. 
This precipitates a search which entails fulfilment and so on. Higgins deals 

n ' mimlur C.I.. .1 L. i r h n . . 


6 L^ttinber of false Harts before it with it through the correspondence of 
achieves its unexpected goal. Trevor Wh two protagonists, Finn Fitzgerald 
stays in a flea-pit In Sydney, is fobbed and Elin Mastrander. Their adulterous 
and thrown back on Salvation Army wye- affair is compared to a disease 
Charity, then is almost arrested after a which has shaking periods like a fever, 
student demonstration in which he has « to ; an invention . of words, and 


SH’ rAb° u tmy deafness: Yes, in a way I 
JPJJ* 5 ad to think in Danish now and then - 
aeals but more (rather - ) I have to think In 


more (rather) I have to think in 
Elinish . And you have to think in 


US Jltzish’. Our dictionary beiongsto’ the 
rous flesh, my love.” But In (heir, often selF- 


A? ft* 53 


aaaition to his London publisher. It is sniaem aemansirauon m wmen ne has u » an invention . ot words, and •rii. — 'TIT ."F" 1 »/» 

fafr to suggest that his best and most become involved. His travails awaken necessitates the inventing of words- SSfmSSS lati? *• a 

important work is in verse, yet The an unknown side of himself and inspire "Ofteh I feel . . . that vreoutbet each Jhe problem for 

Search is his ninth novel} ad<f to that at a fond of sympathy with others - of other in our letter? ... all this words 'SlS ( as / or ,f ll lovera ?y a that 

least five collections of short stories which be 7 had thought himself makeameeting-agaiii mXriJk? of 

(this jacket- claims only two),, a incapable. His is a voyage through maybe impossible ,savs Danish Elm monologues - My letters 

ronBtant stream of articles and reviews, ■ personal underworld, and ms ip her siightiystilted English. It makes 8£ th » ac “Ons,my 


;r 7" z. =hcr. which be* had 

(this jacket claims only two),, a incapable. His is a voyage through 
a) natant stream ofarticles and reviews, a personal underworld, and hu 
translations of hto own work from discoveries concern not only his 
English into Gaelic (and vice-versa), brother but himself. It transpires that 
and one begins, to suspect that the Norman is living happily in exile, quite 




Smith is among the handful of Scottish brother had aot only projected on to 
poets who take their place: amo^g bim. - but had been Forced to bear 

■^&SV$S3? y, ^!? ope * best; when? Failtagto find the man he was 
Wfo, Bothverae and prose arpslack and looking for, Trevor discovers two 
-duprs^ed. Yet tospito'of hto strangers instead. 


poisonous 


he gives foe impression of 
writing only. when he has something to 
say, and U ; always honert^ 

VQifthibn Smith’s rioyeli tend * to 
begin rather. ; dully, accumulating 


. .Smitki invoices v oth6t r ■ 

tbetn^ M weJlMhere are reference to ;Gay. vGUworfl \ 


invokes 


delight in human variety which nu*- 
The Music of Time sucl a eSS-. 
with the English Praesidium and2- 
candidate members, who were both! f 
material and its victims. Inevitablv « 
these terms, without a Nick Jeifi- 


thpjtpries o’f’Cain and~Ahel endlhe: 

fSSff i 


Taylor 




j#pii0e 


wUerpowcrto their elbow. Yet thia 
' novel runs through more social chit- 
i.gwt than one bps altogether time for: 
t inore , chic . schools (inaccurately 
k^®”d®red» I, think; Brigadiers do not 
gonemiy ^ send daughters to 
,Pehen 5 fen) tirep'the folcit can justify, 
a^ most damaring St all, a 
befoine to • whom , is :shbwn 
i consistent condescension. T - 


interpreter, a figure such as ShsdboU 
fails to charm, and the moral tunM 
that leads to his fall may seeo to 
plainly connected to a figure from \k 
past, Winterwade, who remains b 
ever off-stage and can exerdse li& 
hold upon the reader's imagination. ; 

Yet Anthony Powell, of all write*, 
can hardly be suspected of lack of enfl 
The ghostlier the figure, perhaps,^ 
better to spin the wheel for Wv 
revenge. It may be that as readers* 
should cease secretly to sigh for 
great harmonies and praise MrPowfl, 


in his seventy-eighth year, fa 
attempting a new genre: his Late ^ 
Quartets, perhaps? As he perfects In ( 
technique, there is no doubt caused , 
hope for more genial tunes andadish . 
of decoration. It would have been nfo , 
for example, to have been alkmd 
inside Isolde Upjohn’s flat in the dm 
when you had to go to Soho to cal 
because there was nowhere admissible 
in Chelsea. Not that there is now. 


Within Higgins’s epistdai 
framework, beneath the fluctuations ot ■ 
Finn and Elin’s affair, conventions! 
novelistic ingredients are thin: dx 
story is that of the love affair, other 
characters - wife, husband, children - 
are at best hazy, the plot lies in the : 
lovers' arbitrarily argued reasons for ; 
doing or not doing. It is in the natureof 
the epistolary form that the “actin’ 
takes place retrospectively. Higgins 
further complicates this by beginBkg : 
with Finn’s diary account of tbeq 
eventual visit to Bornholm and ending' 
with a similar account of their initial 
meeting in Spain. The more importiol J 
action, for Finn and Elin, takes place ; 
inside their heads; the dream of 
Bornholm (increasingly a euphdmlsd 
for the fulfilment of their love - 'I 
believe that Bornholm is full oi 
promises”, says Elin, at the bejginnial 
of their five-year correspdndencc; ‘I ; 


sickness. (As an introductory nolo, 
Higgins playfully gives a dictions#' 
definition for Bornholm Disease : V 
an epidemic virus Infection 
characterized by pain round the based 
the chest.") . 

Here as in his previous fiction; - 


feeling. There can be , a kind 
heaviness in such an expo# 
unrelieved as it is in thlsnovel byvi 


UB6I1W ^MIU YOiqaj, MM. u uougpuM IIICU ibmiuiu uu IUC low roponca (irmnn" Knuuuar -u J — * — 

anti one beginsto suspect that the Nonnan is living happily in exile, quite occasions when they meet, Moatof all 1? do 5* n ? t a,w ays 

reason for the variable quality is simply unaware of itaaeeper. more complex though, it produces^ separate world - *^ at d>®. *°J*tude of the 

^pU^tions wWcC; tls ( intellSmlu “w STS b ito Irredaa “ a W 6 


Richardsonian plot below the stiff w 
, at times one longs for more adtion aw. W 
less “affirmation". But .« 1 Jr 
demonstration of the language of w : ?. : . 
(and the nature of love), of two peoj* . i: 
tiring and inspiring themselves' aw -•* 
each j other by their 
monotoguing, Bornholm Ntghi-rW' . 
is a rewarding piece of writing. ... - 'j-.p 

• * ’ J . .r ^ “ 

: • ’ 1 . *.i 1 

through moments of regretting wW. ■1. 
their mother is, or wbat their ; 

are, andmost of us would regret g 
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incognito 


bbUthqf-TVeyor 
Scotland has g 
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lack of charity. But if we elect tqdo ' ••/ . 

in. a . novel,, and; imagine S L; • 

: mother, then surely we are obii^J ” h T 
rive hera bit more power to horrify t" 8 
• ^Domini Taylor" has done. 'Y-.-Vi.'. 

• The plot . -is adroitly hamMj’ ’L: 
particularly in Its final stages • ! 
rakes - on the quality .« the • . 

‘ reportage: a sort of mmute-by-rn 1 ^* , . 


portage; a sort’of inhiute-by-miDiiF ; . 
'IkWnos of the family disaster. W . 
tiogue to excellent In a- way JJj: 1 f : 
aedy renders the slacker moment*^ ;• 
s' middle-class: . the charartere T, 




to repeat: what was this author awj; ],;: 
when i/he Wrote this? A beat-sellert J.. if - , 
•. oarodv of Mills and Boon on a.dn* 




• hw wuhi was luia coiuiiup*“y*T 

' atiembtfog, andwhydo itiindera t wgr- 
^name? -,.;. ' ; ;. ; i;. •; { 
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Outside on the move 


Roger Garfltt 

Ken Smith 

The Poet Reclining: Selected Poems 
1962-1980 

208pp. £6.95 (paperback, £4.50). 

0 90)427 50 9 

Fox Running 

28pp. £1.50. (paperback). 

0 906427 22 3 

Abel Baker Charlie Delta Epic 
Sonnets 

TJn-numbered pages. £1. 

0 906247 25 8 

Burned Books 

56pp. £3 (paperback). Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Bloodaxe Books. 

0 906427 23 1 . 

Ken Smith’s The Pity was one of the 
strongest first collections of the 1960s. 
But in 1969 Smith seemed to 
disappear, as far as most British 
readers were concerned, when he went 
to America for four years. Although a 
fine second collection, Work, distances 
(1972) appeared from the Swallow 
Press, Chicago, he has been 
represented in England only by the 
occasional pamphlet. Bloodaxe are to 
be congratulated on finally giving him 
the sustained and substantial 
publication he deserves. 

In "A farewell to the city of Exeter In 
south-west England" (even the title 
marks a detachment) Smith describes 
the moment of departure for America: 

After four yean of silence 
I looked at my shoes, two shapes 
of myself standing apart, ready to go. 

It was a crucial move, projecting him 
into the foie of the Outsider, the 
Wanderer, a figure that recurs in 
various guises throughout The Poet 
Reclining. To some extent, this merely 
confirmed an exclusion he was bom to. 
He describes his early life, on a small 
farm to the Vale of York, as “Living to 


a turning atone mottled and veined, 
a pebble alone, an eternity or shoes. 

Just as that last line moves from the 
apparent finality of “a pebble alone" to 
the implied progression of “an eternity 
of shoes" , Smith himself moves from a 
throwaway existentialism to more 
complex intuitions. Here again the 
move to America was opportune, for it 
coincided with the revival of Interest in 
primitive and archaic poetry that 
culminated in the publication of 
Jerome Rothenberg’s seminal 
anthology, Technicians of the Sacred. 
In “From the Nahua" Smith adapts a 
pre-Columbian myth, and he 
incorporates Red Indian kennings into 
"Transcription of the crying woman"; 
but particular borrowings are 
important only as indications of a 
deeper influence on his poetic 
language. When he writes of 
accepting my birthday. 

How the shadows move to 
at such news and are strange 
in ihe light. This feather 
left for his marker my brother 

the crow had dropped by the goalpost 
seems b dead man s finger 

totElTunllnuhld biography. 

- he is re-entering, if only for the space 
of a metaphor, a universe that is a 
unity, where the poet can discern his 
own myth taking shape in 
correspondences, reflections, fore- 
shadowings. Poetry ceases to be what it 
so often is in England, an art of framed 
observations: it becomes the spelling 
out of a selfhood, “a language to speak 
to myself’. 


bankruptcy desertion failure redundancy 

lost bottle. Their light 

that had gone or never lit 

or they burned now on ihe lamp oil 

of necessity the pure oil 

of ageing euphoria 

Self and shadow come so close that the 
poem arouses, in the ancient phrase, 
pity and terror. All that separates them 
is the survival instinct, whatever it is in 
Fox that “speaks / from the lengthening 
floor I of his blood his conviction l not 
me not me Jack". 

Smith sustains “Fox Running” 
through forty pages by his control of 
pace, and by his ability to catch Fox’s 
shifts of consciousness, freaks of 
humour, and all his different tones of 
voice. These are a novelist’s skills, and 
in the “The EU Poems" Smith puts 
them to full use, creating the fiction of 
a poet haunted by dreams of an 
eignteenth-century mill giri» seduced 
by her landlord and dying in child- 
birth. Familiar enough material: 


E. P. Thompson, have become almost 
a cottage industry in recent years. 
Documentary can be both tender and 
tart, as Jeffrey Wainwright’s “1815” 
shows. But the freedom of fiction 


That spelling out is dramatically 
intensified to Fox Running, a long 
poem published separately in a 
handsome pamphlet and included in 

■Aiifnad nv>#i Avtatidnri fnrrrt in 


the Danelaw": “My father/spat on 
their stripes, those armies/crossing the 
yard end*. His father’s anger was class 


anger, and Smith might liaye become 
similarly absorbed, had he stayed in 
England. But those horizons fell away 
on the flight to America. Hto alienation 
no longer confined him. It became 
representative, a metaphor for twen- 
tieth-century man: 

The planet became infinitely small - 


slightly revised and extended form in 
The Poet Reclining. A marital 
breakdown sends Fox running to 
London, 

His mouth 

repeating how sho was his sparrow. 

How she was his woman, faithless 
as the wind turns anywhere, he’d been 
better bedded with the wind 
or wedded to the water. • 

The poem is a brilliant recreation of a 
man under stress encountering the city. 
Rapid, compulsive rhythms create 
flicjcer-pictures of the Underground 
and the seedier districts, in which Fox 
glimpses his double, the shadow he’ 
could so easily become: 

Faces 

mentioning defeat saying . 


allows Ken Smith to come even closer 
to feeling. The gM's own voice is 
released: “ looking for brats, I herc s 
brats, l go speak f with your wife I old 
man". Eli, the landlord, has his own 
voice, but increasingly, in their 
obsession with the girl, Eli and the poet 
seem to merge. The result is an unusual 
immediacy, even in the narrative 
voice: 

TUrning hour after hour 
toe muscling wheel 
rode through you 

And he saw you now 
he'd think Mice. . . 

At last you saw 
your own body’s shafts 
and toe driving muscle 

between them print out 
its trgck, the child i 
leapt to their hands 

and the wheel rolled 
out of you. pushing 
the small life from you 

“The clearing" completely fuses fic- 
tion and lyric, mingling the struggles of 
an immigrant fanner in Minnesota with . 
one of Smith’s own epiphanies, the 
hawk of “Hawk Vision* who in a mo- 
ment of liberation "diving / somehow 


upward” vanished but now returns 
‘’nungry, ( weary, wrong-muscled, ! 
grey oird of my death". The fusion is 
deliberate: it is Smith’s way of relating 
his own life to the unity of lives, of 
reaffirming that he is “a cry among 
cries". 

The Poet Reclining is an impressive 
selection, combining one long poem 
and no less than five sequences with a 
host of fine shorter pieces. The 
diversity of Smith’s talent alone would 
recommend it above most recent 
volumes; but the book’s real strength 
lies in its unity, the echoing of image !>y 
image, the reflection of persona upon 
persona. The poems should be read in 
their entirety, the hectic and the 
reflective, the tender and the scabrous, 
as one pilgrim’s unholy progress 
towards what he calls, nevertheless, 
"the kingdom”. 

Abel Baker, which looks like off-cuts 
from Fox /tanning, was in fact written 
earlier. It offers little more than bar 
talk, affectionate parodies of old men s 
reminiscence, Ihe occasional surreal 
extension of slang. Briefly the notes in 
a wallet, "one lady with a lamp / one 
iron duke and one l discoverer of 
gravity" become like tarot cards, 
imprinted with collective symbols, 
enigmatic guides. Burned Books shows 
signs of hasty construction. The central 
conceit, the burning down of President 
Perdu’s world Library, could have 
proved as versatile a metaphor for the 
decline of the West as Enzensberaer s 
Vie Sinking of the Titanic. But there 
are too many whimsies, flights of the 
fancy rather than the imagination. The 
library metaphor is forgotten for pages 
at a time, then intrudes into a prose 
poem that would have been better 
without it. 

Here Smith’s demotic becomes a 
scaling down of civilization’s pre- 
tensions. In “Recitation at the burned 
books” Perdu lakes “a handful / of 
rainy ashes i of crimped halfburned / 
paper” and asks "what chance / of 
nirvana for this / wet rubbishy fistful"? 
The colloquial challenge of that “wet 
rubbishy fistful" rings out: but it rings 
all the more true because it is only one 
.'element In Smith’s style, a style that to * 
then able to move on to encompass 
Perdu’s longic • 
to be 

merely a gras* blade, 
toe singular stare 
• of the speedwell, 
maybe a reed flecked 
bytbereeds 
bis brothers. 1 


Sequentially scientific 


Nigel Wheale 

J. H. Prynne 

Poems 

319pp.. Agneau 2. Distributed by DS 
(The Book’ Shtjp),14 Peto Place, 
Lcmdoh Nl. £12 (paperback, £7.50). 

0 907954 00 6 

Agneau 2 editions must be con- 
gratulated for publishing J, H. 
Prynne’s Poems and making . his ; 
singular writings more generally 
available. The book reprints , twelve 
separate volumes published between 
1968 and 1979, and includes twenty- 
seven' pages of previously uncollected 
poems: orte of these gives more cause 
tor reflection than is usual even with 
Prynne’s work, because it is composed 
to nines. a 

It would be possible to locate 
Prynne’s work within the Bngllsh 
poetry of the last twenty years by 
reference to techniques employed, to 
particular presses .or affuuties and 
groupings, out when all this is dope U 
remains unique. There has never beep 
a poefty quite like this, even as it 
actively requires the reader to lookfor 
precedents and comparisons. Whole 
areas of inquiry about the nature of 
“Modernism”: are opened ^ up . by 
Prynne’s -.poefiy,' but. this does not 
mean that It. is trapped within the 
narrow confines or the twentietb- 
cenfury avant-garde., . There are 
connections With certain aspects of 
medieval pioetry, with the tradition of 
the 1 Renaissance lyric, and With the. 
Inter-relations 'or' mdmory 'and 
perception in Rqrmanlictom. , • . . r 

" ■ The renoyappns wbrked by Pryhnefs 


poems are an integral part of their 
difficulty. They invest to no “fiduciary 
symbols 1 ', and require continual 
adjustments and accommodations on 
the part of the reader. Similarly, there 
is no defined moralism at work, no 
parti-pris to gratify a particular 
ideology. These poems are wide- 
awake, a testing propaedeutic. 

Eleven of the groups of poems here 
can best be described as “sequences" , 
that is as stanzas or poems which show 
a high degree of integration ode with 
another. The single poem may derive 
directly from a particular occasion or 
frojn a clearly circumscnbcd 


argument, but the complexity of , a 
sequence modifies this isolated status, 
and taken together the component 
poems become writing of a different 
order. 

A sequence of poems was “the 
outstanding lyric form of the medieval 
clerical world" according Jo Peter 
Dronke in The Medieval Lyric (1968), 
and Prynne's poems .are 
simultaneously learned and beautiful, 
as it were in the manner of the 
medieval sequence; it Is difficult to 
think of more recent precedents Tor 
what he writes. But there to. nothma 
merely antiquarian about his poetry; ■ 
its materials are as watemporary M 
anyone- could wish, combining 
technical inquiries info diverse topics 
such as the oriatos of -metallurgy, 
developments to plant cell chefoistry pr 
the constraints of economic systems, 
with an urgent ethical dimension. To 


over-shooting or under-reaching the 
pentameter. Much of the writing 
possesses an austere, angular beauty. 

Four of the volumes were described 
in the original edition of A Night 
Square (1973) as belonging to a single 
work, or “dlurnHl sequence”: these 
were Day Light Songs (1968) , Fire 
Lizard (1970), Into the Day (1972) and 
A Night Square itself. The original 
editions of the first and second 
sequences also Indicated that the 
poems had been written in a single day 
- Fire Lizard on New Year's Day;, 
while A Night Square was associated 
with Candlemas. Again .like many 
medieval sequences, Prynne’s secular 
"Collects of the Day” are concerned 
with moments in the liturgical 
calendar. The first and most obviously 
lyrical, Day Light Songs , was “written 
on. 15th June 1968”, which is a more 
problematical date - Feast of the 
Virgin Edburga of Winchester? 
Anniversary of the signing 6f Magna 
Carta, 1215, or of the beheading of 
Wat Tyler, 1381? These could well be 
irrelevant pretexts, but In a sense they 
indicate the unboundedness.' of 
Prynne’s poetry. » First-person 
pronouns,, singular .and plural, are 
more, pervasive 1 to earlier works; the 
need to dlspefce Jhe ; tonic* ,pf 
. statements roorp widely thanjne 
conventional: sense of; Individual 


Xirijfc o°nSw» is °£ain : 


to recall that this too was a respected 
medieval i .ambition, ; Nor does such 


becomes psalmodic, mojrft wmpleleiy 
related to the external world - though 
1 elementary “description H 

t found' in any of this work. .While, 

. deriving from private experience in the 
;; qgUqftry, tof .ey> 6 ;P4^ # on 


buying, in the light of an ethical 
intelligence, by which all experience is 
put to the question: “Vain / to ask, you 
see all I there is?” 

The image of the nomad was 
persistent in the earlier work where it 
was an emblem of exposed decision, or 
of the. lightness of all meaning’s 
affiliation to expedience: ’ . 

No one harms toeao people! they 
are sacred and nave no .. 
weapons. They sit or pass, in ... 

the form of dMne song, . 
they are free in the apt form oi : - 

displacement. Thoy change 
their shape, being of .the essence as 
a figure of extent. .. . 

The tribal -nomadism of the Scythians 
becomes an occasion to explore the 
nature of settled economy, and the 
shaman Aristeas, a shifter, is treasured . 
precisely because .-, of ' his free 
engagements with the nature of value. 
By comparison, the grumpy warrior 
: bands wno-figure lit News of Warring 
Clans (1977) are no longer vislonaiy; , 
their activities have become analogies 
for the martial .shadow play that- 
.’ currently hangs over the 'Western:, 
-hemisphere, a phoney conflict which « 
none the less.deddBy tot that. ; ‘ 

• Should these poems be other than 
they are, hilght they to their advantage 
be more directly expressed? The 
question seems .[ an . impertinence, 


CHINA 


John King Fairbank 

The 

United States 
and China ^ 

4th edition, enlarged and revised 

due December, £16.00 

James Reed 

The 

Missionary 
Mind and 
American 
East 

Asia Policy, 
1911-1915 

July, £16 


SCIENCE 


David C Culver 

Cave Life 

Evolution & Ecology 
Cave Life is a tightly argued 
presentation of tne role cave 
faunas can play in elucidating 
the general concepts and models 
of population biology, not be- 
cause they are extreme but be- 
i cause they are simple. 1982, 
illustrated, £20. 


Michael Evanarl, Leslie Skanan ; 

& Naphtali Tadmor 

The Negev 

The Challenge of a Deserf, 2nd 
edition 

In rising to meet the challenge of 
•the .Negev, Evanart ana his 
colleagues have made a drama- 
tic contribution to the .know- , 
ledge of arid ecosystems and of 
agricultural methods that allow 
man to inhabit them success- 
ful 1983, illustrated, £28. 

Rainer E Foelix 



Biolo 


Spiders 

This 1979 text has been updated 
arid translated from the German 
by the author. It covers ana- 
tomy, .- webspinning, locomo- 
tion, predation, reproduction, 
development and ecology. 1982, 
illustrated, £24. 

Robert W Noyes 

The Sun, pur 
Star 

1983, illustrated £16, . 
"Tliis is a fine book that will 
stimulate and' interest, anyone 
.-.who Wishes to have/ an insight, 
into the scientific knowledge of 
our .very own star.’ 7 Slt^on 
Mltton, Nature 


important tweuyi of foe future V 
uiiUkely to be simple*, and that could 
• Well meet the preset ?a$e. . . . 
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Played 40, won 20, lost 20 


E. C. Riley 


Vladimir Nabokov 

Lectures on Don Quixote 
Edited by Fredson Bowers 

£16% Weidenfeld and Nicoison. 

Q 297 78230 4 

Nabokov on Don Quixote - the idea is 
fascinating - to anyone who admires 
them both. What will the cunning 
cosmopolitan artificer have to say 
about bis Spanish predecessor and the 
book of which Lionel Trilling observed 
that it contained within it “the whole 
potentiality of the genre"? Other 
novelists have sometimes been quicker 
than academic critics to spot things in 
the book, or have seen them more 
clearly. Unamuno, Kafka, Thomas 
Mann, Borges and Graham Greene 
have. Will Nabokov? Let’s see. 

While teaching at Cornell, where he 
lectured on modem novelists from 
Jane Austen to Joyce, -Nabokov was 
invited to give a course of lectures at 
Harvard in the spring semester, 1952. 
At Harry Levin's suggestion he agreed 
to start with Don Quixote. He 
prepared this assignment very 
thoroughly, first writing out a summary 
of every chapter, with long quotations. 
This was the basis for the six Lectures 


editing of which have been well done 
by Fredson Bowers. Nabokov's 

S ’ons from Don Quixote are from 
Pulnapi’s 1949 translation. 
Presumably because it was more easily 
available to students, the fastidious 
master of prose and expert translator 
chose this rather clumsy version in 

E reference to J. M. Cohen's often no 
!SS inaccurate but more readable one. 

The nucleus of the lectures 
apparently was an analysis of the 
structure based on Don Quixote’s 
victories and defeats. They are 
entertainingly presented as a tennis 
match, with the unexpected final score 
of twenty games won by Don Quixote 
and twenty lost. This is an interesting 
approach, although one could question 


the inclusion or exclusion of a small 
number of incidents as “games". (If 
one counts Quixote 's persuading 
Sancho to be his squire, why not the 
argument with the Canon of Toledo?) 
More important, though, Nabokov 
does absolutely nothing with these 
results except express amazement at 
“this perfect balance of victory and 
defeat ... in what seems such a 
disjointed haphazard book". He puts it 
down to “a secret sense of writing, the 
harmonizing intuition of the artist". 
This is not the only time intuitive 
genius is summoned in a last-minute 
bid to save the novel from being a 
mess. 

There is a touch of Pnin in these 
conscientious lectures. At the same 
lime, the lecturer, giving away no 
magic-circle secrets, uses his writer’s 
licence to be the expected enfant 
terrible, and ipater fumversilalre. He 
has done SQme homework and read 
such commentators as Bell, Schevill, 
Duffield, Groussac and Joseph Wood 
Krutch. He has read and appreciated 
Madariaga in translation, but ap- 
parently knows nothing of Castro or 
even Ortega y Gasset on the Quixote. 
Without Spanish he could not have 
read Casalduero’s brilliant new 
commentary either, but he could have 
read Paul Hazard's judicious study; 
both were published m 1949. With a 
few distinguished exceptions like 
these, Cervantes studies were at a low 
ebb in the early 1950s. Nabokov, to his 
credit, was quick to shake himself free 
of the prevailing sentimentalization of 


of the prevailing sentimentalization of 
the work, and scornfully rejected the 
effusions of Aubrey Bell. But he was 


less ready to cast off prejudices of 
other kinds. To the author of Strong 
Opinions, for whom Freud was always 
the “Viennese quack", Spain meant 
the Church, the Inquisition and 
gloomy Philip II. a view enthusi- 


it is not easy to assess the impact of 
Nabokov’s reading of Don Quixote 
today, after the boom years for 
Cervantes in the United States. But to 
claim it in 1983 as “an event in modern 
criticism” is in my view unsustainable. 
Had the author of these lectures not 
been Nabokov, who would have 
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The Bavarian Rococo Church 

Between Faith and Aestheticism 
Karsten Harris 

This, beautifully illustrated book examines a wide variety of ' 
Bavarian rococo churches in order to trace the evolution and . ' 
eyentud disintegration of an exuberant art form. Runner-up, 

. Conf6d6ratlon, Internationale dea Ndgociahts ert’ Oeuvres • 
.d'Art aw$rd, 1982. 

1 65 black-and-white lllus. ,+ 1 6 colour plates £25,00 ; 1 4 July. . 

The First Urban Christians 

ASocial Description of Paulina Christianity- 1 
, ; ' Wayne A. Meeks - -■ i 

The author analyses the earliest extant documents of 
Cnriatlanity- the letters ofPaul^ to describe the tensions, the 
, urgencies; .-and the texture of the- first" Urban Christians. - ■ \ 

. ^;£15.00 9 June ?■ ^ V . -* * 
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published them now? Since there will 
be no shortage of reverent reviews, I 
shall lay more stress on the 
shortcomings than might otherwise be 
thought fair. 

The author of Laughter in the Dark 
berates the Quixote for its “cruelty". 
He seems to find knockabout and 
slapstick incompatible with comedy, 
and, oblivious to the fact that 
exaggeration is essential to farce and 
the place where it parts company with 
realism, he takes the whacks and 
drubbings very literal-minded ly. Of 
course there is an element of cruelty 
present, as there is in Punch and Judy, 
circus clowning, Chaplin comedy and 
Bugs Bunny cartoons, and it has its 
limits of tolerance, but it must be taken 
in conjunction with the unnaturalistic 
resilience of the victims. There may be 
too much knockabout in Part One, as 
Cervantes himself became aware, but 
it is far from being the only kind of 
humour in the book. Moreover, 
excessive sensitivity about violence 
starts to look a little suspect. Nabokov 
sees two parodies of the “strappado" 
torture (in 1, 43 and II, 30). In the first 
case he simply misreads the incident: 
he has Don Quixote hanging by the 
hand from the window, with his full 
weight, for hours instead of just a few 
minutes. In the second, his imagination 
subverts a splendid piece of buf- 
foonery: Sancho, with a foot caught in 
the stirrup, falling off his ass in front of 
the Duke and Duchess, while Don 
Quixote tumbles off Rodnante. And 
what he means by asserting that Don 
Quixote gets very close to having a 
sand-and-water enema administered I 
cannot think. It is not without interest 
in the novel that more than once a first 
narrative reference to some walloping 
or the like corresponds to the way the 
outraged victim might have described 
it, and a second modified view of it is 


f iven later (there is a good example in 
, 17). There is a silent gear-change 
somewhere in Part Two, after which 
the reader is aware that hardly is there 


At least by implication, Nabokov 
measures Don Quixote against the 
classic realist novels which came after 
it, and which he understood so well. 
Apparently having little knowledge of 
wnat came before, he is not in a strong 
position to assess the Quixote's 
originality. “Medieval" tends to be n 
pejorative adjective, and he shows no 
patience at all with romance, much less 
understanding of it. He considers that 
the Priest confuses the issue by finding 
some of the chivalric romances to be 
worth saving. On the other hand, he 
cannily notes that Cervantes's interest 
in the chivalric is not really a moral 
concern but used as a “literary device 
to propel ... his story”. He largely 
dismisses the romantic stories in the 
Quixote as fantastic, and the pastoral 
ones as artificial and unbelievable. 
Arcadia has also had a bad influence on 
the landscape descriptions - “tame", 
“dead", "true" and ’'typical of the so- 
called Italian Renaissance in letters". 
Nothing about those roads of Spain 
which Flaubert saw throughout the 
book although they are nowhere 
described in it. 

It is a relief to find the author of Pale 
Fire and Ada noticing some of the 
tricky handling of levels of fiction, 
surrogate authors and Cervantes’s 
treatment of the text as work in 
progress. The section on “Chroniclers" 
is perhaps the best in the book, 
although Nabokov might have 
followed through much further than he 
does. Gratifyingly, he discovers the 
suggestion of a aoppelgdnger in the 
fictitious Don Quixote whom the 


Knight of the Mirrors (Hal) claimedi. 
have vanquished in combat. 1 
shadowy threat to the hero’s ideS 
takes on substance when thespS' 
Quixote of Avellaneda's sequeK 
into being. Then, with remS 
unsubtlcty the nuthor of /w: 
wishes Cervantes had made thetS 
Quixotes meet in combat. This waAi 
have promoted the pseudo-Quixote a i 
a level of fictional substantiality which 
Cervantes was most careful to dea 
him. However, in his coneluiS 1 
Nabokov does see what multi* 
personalities Don Quixote embody. 

He is by no means wholly 
sympathetic to Don Quixote. Heh 
generous in praise of the dialogue id 
ultimately of the characterization d 
the Knignt, whose figure has so gran i 
in posterity, the parody becoming i : 
paragon. The lectures are dis- 
appointing mostly because they miust 
much and fill the voids with descriptfe 
summary. A few apercus apart, & 
author of Lolita seems impervious te 
Cervantine irony. He uncritkijlj 
accepts the then conventional charge 
of artless composition, endless texluil 
blunders, weakness for artifidil 
Italianate novellas, etc. He wanted bis 
reading to be free of the accretions o! 
pious cant that had grown around Dot 
Quixote over the years. He succeeds li 
that; but it is not enough. He says in las 
Conclusion: “As a thinker Cervantes’! 
mind is both directed and shackled In 
the classical and academic ideas' of bn 
age. As a creator, he enjoys t he 
freedom of genius.” This prompts fa 
thought that even free-ranging creative 
geniuses of the twentieth century need 
to remember that when they potions 
as critics they too are thinkers - tet 
they find themselves, like Profossot 
Pnin, on board the wrong train withra 
obsolete timetable. 


Delivered out of bondage 


'•-•r <'=we look mnvhril «... _ij 


A. J. Close 

Alban K. Forcione 

Cervantes and the Humanist Vision: 

A Study of Four Exemplary Novels 
411pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £30.50. 
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Alban K. Fordone, whose sheer out- ' 

E ut compels the reader's admiration,, 
as published another major study of 
Cervantes: an investigation . of the 
humanist, and specifically the 
ErasmUn, ideological background of 
four of the novelas ejemplares; El 
celoso extreihedo, La gltanllla, El 
Ucencmo Vidriera, La fuerza de la 
simgre. It is an ambitious book: in 
more senses than one, a latter-day 
Pensamlento de' Cervantes, by which 
Professor Fordone is self-avowedly 
much influenced. Forcione attempts to 
rescue the Amfrico Castro of f hat 
work from the rettactatory mauling to 
which he ■ was subjected by the later 
Amdrico Castro, and alto fo follow me 
lead given by Marcel Batafflon jn bis 
Ensme et l Eipagne. That is, Fordone 
attempts to. present Cervantes as 
spirituaWntellectaal heir to the 
progressive mainstream of Christian. 
huntanUtj thought L' At theflame time, 
he. ■ gtrfcsses. Ccpi'ahtes’s ; detachment 
“S&tbe Span jsh ideological dimate in 
which he Uyedr specially ' from what 
Fordone ■: Calls the literature - of 
-(Queyedo's sdtires, the 
Picaresque novel, Caltierdn’s io vida 
■ and characterizes 

tendpntiously and luridly in quasi- V 
Lutheran colours.-' Like Castro 4 too,' 
Fordone ; depicts : an ambivalent r. 
.^fTvanfes: ■ divided ‘ ‘between ' an 
irnpulse ta affirm and to 1 question's' ' 
normative essence in Human natural to 
emit moriU evaluatiohB’and undermine 
tb owrtfo. literary coqVentiortg 
with tolhusiasmi&fl^setthemfo a tolf- 
questjqnmg fr&n^e.'Tfieto'dich'otomies 
moreorlefe po^^ndtothediviSibh ; 


vision of human potentialities and 
freedom, his aspiration to sanctify lay- 
life, his tendency to give value to the 
institutions of family and state, and 
the natural faculties and affections 
expressed through them. With 
Erasmus, he denied the pessimistic 
asceticism of Aucustinian derivation 
which treated ■ human nature as 
hopelessly weak, corrupt, and sinfol, 
affirmed the utter helplessness of man 
before Divine Providence, and allowed 
him merely the constrained freedom of 
self-denial, bom of terror of 
damnation (p81: this, astonishingly, is 
said of Calderdnl). Thus, in El celoso 
extremeflo, Cervantes offers for most 
of the story something like the view of 
human nature espoused by his Spanish 
contemporaries; however, in the last 
f?w pages, especially in the later 
version of the novela, he allows 
Leonora and Cajrrizales a foment of 
adult moral freedom - a redeeming 
victory over the “demonic" and 
“animal" forces by which they have 
been enslaved hitherto. Here, one 
might ^say, the spirit of Erasmus 
triuttiphs oVer that otdesengaho. In El 
Ucenciadx). Vidriera, even, while 
jtieldiM to' his naughty penchant for 
the, . forbidden .fruits -: of satire, 
Cervantes offers a caricature of the 
dogmatically' denunciatory and 
misanthropic - spirit of desengaflo, 
which was emerging at about that time 
fo -tho» “nightmarish fantasies" of 
Qufcyedo tod the “desolate vision” of 
the picaresque -novel. The protagonist 
of titia noyela - is the 1 embodiment of ' 
rinful . curiosity and., misapplied 


La fuerza de la songre has a storo 
passage in the first half of the sowJ 
(she is raped In a dark bedroom. 
alia), ana arrives serenely at the have 
of betrothal to the “demonic" rape 
(amongst images of light, blood sp 


and reaeemea, and so forth), this (if 
be seen as ii re-enactment of Ife 
conventional transition in romtiw 
from bondage to deliverance, j. (h< 
supremacy of demonic forces to then 
defeat, with all that this portentous} 
implies. Here, specifically, it implte 
that La fuerza tie la stmgre is a rp 
enactment of the miracle 
especially of the legend of St Leocsoii 
ofToledo. . . ; 

Forclone’s book is over-Iong, K«K 
four hundred pages of text. 
argument tends to overflow in cop* 01 ®' 
detailed footnotes. This ■ 
symptomatic not just of failure to ®* 
the prunlng-knlfe, but also ofalackw 
sense of proportion .and Cl *lw 


aiyusii, ami wiuy romanuu. 0lw */ 

surely ndt so fraught with IdeolpgH? 
significance as to warrant extern? 
exposition of Erasmus’s, doctrine^; 0 
marriage, the humanist conception^ 
fallen, and perfected '. 
Renaissance scepticism aiid relanvW 
amongst other matter?. MoreoveMn 
not at all clear that these are the naWj 
or .relevant literary .and intcU«Su| 
connectiqns to make in, relation'tatw 
no vela , Even if one is prepared (o »» 
over the acute problems :iiTO}v«f‘" 
afflertiug Cervantes’s tamlHarity W 
the works of Erasmus (mostly 


SWweep “fromance^and ’'tamedy” in • 
Cervantes S>.^rks, v -: eg,-^ Bfcffeen . 


About fae uncharitable nUsanthropvof 
S® ^ Enchiridion and by his 
lqeal of learning as hprnanitas, - ’ 

|h h|s ehrlier bboki 'Cemmitft 

-^v' ' 1‘dVcione 
•^roaches Cervantes via the genre of 1 
toq:; treats him !.as 

' Cqqtojous eXbpbpnt 

i The Secular Sir ip turd;. ' 
mseduentlv..; Fordone V. 


and V thoroughly ■;! asaiiiilatdd 
Cervantes’s views on life, one b « 
Jeft with the snag that fob affinl W 


edinddentaj tod tehuOUSj. tod ^a » 
triore plausibly be - found 
behVeen Cervantes ^and 
cSbly orthodox cjathblics.as Frey 
de Ledn . not to mention the crPp/w? 
;dr “the merature gf'/deienifdM 


LlM main ■ IJ1CS 

Iwiytotea'shared Erasmus 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Dreaming amid the ruins 


Laurence Whitehead 

" ■ - have 

Joan Didion home* 

Salvador “ mucl 
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Joan Didion visited El Salvador in June for the 
1982. During her short stay she met a Lustoms. 
number of prominent figures such as some anal 
President Magafta, US Ambassador Haiti or v 
Hinton, and a Salvadorean painter closest 
named Victor Barriere (grandson of ls tne i 


and so slipped into a savagery not After opening with the mandatory 
authorized from back home. On the catalogue of atrocities in the first 
contrary, her American informants chapter she soon probes deeper and 
have twenty-four-hour direct-dial becomes more subtle. Her main 
access to their congressmen back achievement is to dissect the language 
home; the savagery emanates at least uae d by American officialdom to mask 
as much from Miami and the School of Salvadorean realities and to encode the 
the Americas as from San Francisco disagreeable work that Washington 
Gotera and Managua; the cultural needs done there. At the political level 
reference-point is Hollywood (with s he can be read as exposing admin- 
live bullets and expendable extras) [gtration lies (or self-deception), but 
rather than the International Society perhaps her more fundamental 

r _ . .L- n f CbUROP IB In thp clulp fH th^f t hRfl tllC 


the American undertaking in bl " dilations of probability and the most 
Salvador might turn out to be from extreme choices of value. The majority 
the right angle, in the right light , just will have to survive on a diet of frugal 
another difficult but possible mission realism, using language that has been 
in another troubled but possible shorn of its exquisite subtleties, until 

filJa unne anri imnrtePi nn tnP 


Society perhaps her more fundamental 
Savage objection is to the style , rather than the 


country. 

That nicely captures one aspect of 
the American mood, but such guilt and 
self-doubt are now luxuries beyond the 
means of most Salvadoreans. With 
nowhere else to go, with no private 
bolt-holes left, with only the starkest 
choices available, the people of El 


bite of Costa-Oavras. 


the country's most notorious dictator). Like the film Missing this book is 
She failed to meet Colonel Beltrfin pro bably destined to reach a mass 
Luna, whose helicopter crashed while American audience that has never 
she waited nervously for his return before made the imaginative leap from 
from operations in the “contested the centre to the periphery of the “Free 

zone" of Morazto. She mentions no world". Because of its timing and 

tU. ininnipnti nr with . r_r 


former Secretary of State never 
attained such flights of oratory as 
,. . . . Representative Jack Kemp, who 

Like the film Missing this book is rec £ nt i v described El Salvador as “this . 1 , 

probably destined toreac ^ a flame of democracy that must not be A TT PDfl tO 0HlT3ir C 

American audience that has never ex .j nau j s hed by us cutting them JTjlXJL vllvi- LV/ vXl-lk'iA v 
before made the imaginative leap from off a ® the knces 'i> i a large American 

the centre to the periphery of tne i-ree au[ ji ence WO uld welcome a persuasive " — • • — 1 " This is a 

World”. Because of its tirnmg and ^ author itative critique of this T j vnp i 1 statement, an 

likely impact Salvador must be judged . d j Djdioii provides just J • i^yncil meaningful one. 

for its political as well as its undoubted [J" onc,Bn K — — U s what hac 

literary merits. One reason why It will ' . Timothy E. Anna inevitability, wl 


one side wins and imposes on the rest 
its definition of the possible and of the 
sinister. 

Joan Did ion’s disenchantment with 
American rhetoric is withering. But 
would the same disenchantment, and 
the same literary sensibilities, make 
any impact either on the rhetoric of a 
victorious left or of a resurgent right? 
To reach either of those Salvadors she 
would have to travel much further up- 
river. 


meetings with the insurgents, or with 

Catholic leaders, or with either 

beneficiaries or victims of the land |i leraTy merits. One reason why it will 
reform. She records a few encounters ha ve a political effect is because the 
with ordinary Salvadoreans but it characters are recognizable to ordinary 
seems that such contacts were either Americans. There are no Marxist 


— ----- ----- - . , , . Americans. There are no Marxist 

distant or sinister. Thus her book is act ivist5, no articulate landowners, no 
peopled with newspapermen, tele- i mpaS sioncd clerics, and there is no 
vision reporters, embassy personnel, c i as h 0 f ideologies in Ms Didion s 
the occasional nun or taxi-driver, and Salvador. Most of her contacts were 
the vestiges of the Salvadorean intel- w j t h allies and dependents of the 
Ugentsia. Beyond that small circle of jjS embassy, the people relied on by 
acquaintances (about whom she writes Washington to constitute a “liberal 

evocatively - though not charitably) centre " and somehow dispel the need 
her Salvador is immersed in darkness, for c h 0 ice between radical left and 
brutality and fear. neanderthal right. Didion 's political 

To underline the point she opens message is simple, and devastating for 
with a rather obvious tribute to American policy-makers - at this 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness (or "centre” there are only lies, fantasies 


The last chapter is much the most 
original and perceptive, as she explains 
the “dreamwork" that has enmeshed 


ine areamwurK wai mu 

embassy thinking, the exclusive con- ■JOT- 

cern with the appearance of tilings j 


Timothy E. Anna 

Spain and the Loss of America 

343pn. University of Nebraska Press. 


cern witn ine appearance uuuuua n srm 1014 n 
since the reality is beyond repair. Her 0 W3Z 1014 u 
nccount of a lunch with the US 


account OI B lunen min un. .. _ , _ . . . ■ 

ambassador contains a P 0 f tte 


Conrad’s Heart of Darkness (or 
perhaps to Apocalypse Now, which 
was showing at the Hotel Camino Real 
during her stay). But her portraits 
are not of pioneers from western 
civilization wno have “gone native" 


for choice between radical left and 
neanderthal right. Didion’s political 
message is simple, and devastating for 
American policy-makers - at this 
"centre" there are only lies, fantasies 
and fear. She sees no hope for 
Washington's proteges, and she scorns 
the rhetoric deployed by iier govern- 
ment. But she says not a word m 
defence of the insurgents. 


encapsulates the pessimism and 
subjectivism that are central to her 
writing. 

The sheep dog and the crystal and 


America followed the fall of the 
Bourbons in Spain. Crisis came in 
1808, the culmination of two decades 
of depression and war. The modest 
nroeress of Bourbon reform in Spain 

r . «... .L. nF f Lin 


ine sneep aug anu me e. o»w — ■■■ -------- 

the American eagle together had was cut short by the impact of tne 
on me a certain anesthetic effect, French Revolution, which drove 
temporarily deadening that recep- frightened ministers in to reaction and a 
tivity to the sinister that affects bewildered king into the arms ot tne 
everyone in El Salvador, and I court favourite, Manuel Godoy. The 
experienced for a moment the Spanish people suffered severe 
official American delusion, the adversity. The great grain crisis of 1803 
illusion of plausibility, the sense that was a time of famine, hunger ana 


This is a remarkably unclear 
statement, and not perhaps a 
meaningful one. The historian can tell 
us what happened; as to its 
inevitability, what can he say? The 
author points out that during the 
Spanish liberal regime of 1808-14, 
wnen the king was absent, the Spanish 
colonies dia not achieve their 
Independence and local imperial 
government managed to stem the tide. 
It was during the restoration (1814-20) 
and the second liberal interlude (1820- 
23) that Spain lost its grip and the 
independence movement took root 
and prevailed. This is true, though it 
may simply mean that it takes some 
time for a revolution to establish its 
objectives, widen its appeal, and 
harness its resources. Americans 
responded to Spanish policy and also 
reacted to the harsh counter- 
revolution, where it prevailed. 


With the disinherited 


Gordon Brotherston 
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Victor Perera and Robert D. Perera 
Bruce side v 

The Lacandon Mayas of the Mexican ^' em 
Rain Forest . . Natioi 

311pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 
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• ‘ offens 

An Oklahoman Scot and a wa „j t 
Guatemalan Sephardi, respectively, the wt 
Robert D. Bruce and Victor Perera notab 
converge on the Lacandon Maya, 5^^; 
“lords ' of Palenque”, as on_ 1 b p crer 
touchstone of the earths fate. The Q, an 

_ e iL.:. in hPCP 


ranchers who further despoil the forest As might be expected, wha are 

in Src, and oil prospectors, one often popularly presented as the lost 
folloS ihe' otheV fa relentless cities of that .Classic past, now 
ScSon At the start of his journal mysteriously abandoned to an un- 

Sites his first Impulse to f ”°P ' d 

with the Lacandon came when, the least lost to tne iqcai mays 
♦'ii a nhilH he encountered five of populace. In any responsible, view, 

Sen. in ca’,es sl X cuatemta ihere need no longer be serious doubt 
them in cages a oKmi* the mntinmiv. in this sense, of 


was a time of famine, hunger and M 

StatTsSS 

tions Meanwhile, in spite of its efforts examines imperial 

=BB55f4a5| 

^gu s'dfa/over 

mmmxs. 

sNmss® 


Equally, 


responded to 
ana interests 


mysteriously aDanaoneu iu . wi uu- ■ n merely ciiipiiaai^cu 

peopled jungle and so on, seem not in prolonged Iier wars, and exposed her 

the least fast to the local Maya colonial commerce to British attack; 

l.« Y_ Art.. vAcnniteiUla inour A msrlnnn tMcllni'fl IQ mfi 


— about the contin u?(y , in this sense, of 
National Fair In 1938- Maya cuUurc up until today, not just 

What lends strength to this from the Classic period but from the 
particular testimony of “criminal third millennium bc, dates now being 
offense" against native America is the confirmed archaeologlcaliy by Norman 
wav it inteweaves undeniable fact with Hammond and others. In the case of 
the words of the Lacandon themselves, the Ucandon the link with the pait is 
nofably that ofChanK’in, the elder or intimated in the very elvmology of 
fjohn tn whom Bruce and their name, which in Maya means 


nUWLIIT WIW V* . _ J 

shaman at Naha, to whom Bruce and 
Perera dedicate the. book. Through 


stories of genesis, ( ah acan tunoob ) 


tVIUWiuivnw - V^IIHII as. 111 a ® ■■ 

nature of their, interest in these war w [ t h the underworld, the mupa 
survivors of the Classic Maya, who ( malze garden), jaguar and other 
built cities like 1 Palenque and metamorphoses, we are put in touch 
Yaxchllan that still stand in and near nQl j U5t w ith another economy and 
Lacandon territory, goes far beyond Te y^ on but with the ethic and 
the anthropological and the literary . as consciousness which these presuppose . 
these ■ • (DscipTin« ; ; are usually w for Bruce and Perera studying and 


theiT name, which in Maya means 
“they who set up stone idols or stelae" 
(ah acan tunoob). 


Spanish American visitors to the 

E en insula in these years were horrified 
y what they saw, a once powerful 


understood and practised. Rather, the 
authors are to be numbered among 
those for whom studying ■ the first 
nations of America amounts to a stark 


(maiM^ga^n), jaguar and otlfer To acknowledge this, however is 
metamoroho^s, we are put in touch not to go as far as Bnice and ft m do, 
not lust with another economy and with the claim announced in their title 
Tpliolnn hut with the ethic and but by no means proven in their text, 
consciousness which these presuppose . viz, that as "lords" the Lacandon to- 
ff for Bruce and Perera studying and day are survivors specifically of the 
livina with the Lacandon is a means of erstwhile ruling dass at neighbouring 
nving wun me .fcw-i-H. palenque. Whether true or not, this 


living with the Ucandon is a means 01 
findfag out “Where our sophisticated 
occidental civilization went wrong , 


people that resistance came. But 
Spaniards also began to fight among 
themselves over forms of government, 
and the next decade saw not only a 
struggle for independence but an even 
longer conflict between absolutists and 
liberals. 

These events created in America a 
crisis of political legitimacy and power. 
Authority came traditionally from the 


iiiuviiii/ r 

consistent government, a reluctance to 
dpt for either a military or a 
conciliatory solution. This failure 
afflicted liberals and conservatives 
alike, and it was a failure at the centre 
of imperial power. Anna presents 1 a 
good case, though it would nave been ' 
strengthened haa he made more of the 
economic pressures on the govern- 
ment, and in particular expanded his 
remarks on the liberal merchants of 
Cadiz, who supported the Cortes and 
resisted any attempt to end their 
colonial monopoly. 


se presuppose, viz, mat as loros £ crisis of political legitimacy and power. D .. take |h<J ai tu me nttoo far? 

1 studying and day we sur^vore speafically t Authority came traditionally from tiie doubt many historians who have 
n is a means of erstwhile king; laws were obeyed because they ^ 1( d of independence (in terms of 

li • the^ole of impen«l gpven.rami »s ,n 


Setting the tone in his introduction 

to this .defence of the • Lacandon, i;nan K in s stones, wumi «*««.». r — ... — r__v-- f l . . w nuo 

Bruce characterizes the much-vaunted caUs his “Book", serve authoritatively today by manv membcra onhe Maya 
European discovery and conquest of t0 place the Ucandon In the space and family who find tb^elves on tne 
America as “one of the most Immoral ti| £ of the New World. Echoing the _ outer edge of th ®, ™!fft ffiSSL 
and criminal , offences that man ever Popo[ Vlih of , he Quiche to the south, economy, usury and rad. [ urtotum 

perpetrated against man". More an J the Chilarn Balatn Books of the is now s a id ^° { ‘ ^2 
fiLii.ji.. in tkA thnn il. (haM iimroru pcn^rmllv homnc-case. referred to uy 


scholafly, and longer in the field than 
his friend Perera, ne carefully locates 
■the Lacandon in the catalogue of 
incessant depredation that began with 
Columbus pijd which today threatens 
to reduce these Indians of Middle 
America to the circumstances ; he 
witnessed as a child north of the 
border ,, in Oklahoma. ... 

For his part, taking up the story 
the form 1 of' n journal that runs from 

_ ■ . IV—. 1 j -jflDI ' D.urn 


last of their line, Bruce atid Perera are t heir control. Sptoiah America could 

of course drawing attention to their no t remain a 1 colony without a 

Chan K’in’s stories, which Bruce immediate peril* one which is faced me trdpolis^r a "12" 

— -- - -‘atively today by many members of the Maya monarch. This 18 the point at which 

ce and family who find themselves on the Timothy Anna lakes up, the story and 

ine the outer edge of the Western money- m Borins an expert account of the 

: routh,“ economy, usury and greed. (Uranium imperial policy-making process in au 
of the is now said to beinext, after the oil). An r s aspects - pommunlcatlon^ ,wth 
literary especially horrific-case, referred to by America, the influence of pressure 
oandon Perera, is that of the Quiche and other aroups on boih ; sides of the Atlantic, 
peoples highland groups in Guatemala, who Hie real; makers Of policy, the role ot 
>dge pf are being systematically slaughtered, the klngnod of t jie 
ilitically village by village,' man, woman, and. Here is: the rotord; of .Spain’s policy 


and tne uuiam oaiam . 

Yucatec to the north, these Hteraty especially ho^fi^caM refeiTed to by 

traditions establish for the Lacandon Perera, ib that of the Quiche and other -- - - ; 

mi«mhershin of the Maya peoples highland groups in Guatemala, who fne real. makers of policy, the r°le of 
^ho Kblt^Sat cwrtnd wedge P pf are bcing^systematically slaughtered, the kingapd ofthd 


. divided between Guatemala, Mexico 
(Chiapas, Yucatto),;. Belli? , and 
Honduras, and wfa> historically find a 
" contfabn^ point. of reference fa the 
culture of the Qassic period (e 300 to 


even a good metropolis can become 
redundant. Andris Bello, In 
acknowledging the “new. order of 
prosperity ,r brought by the* Spanish 
Caracas Company in the eighteenth 
century also added, "if such 
institutions may be regarded as useful 
when societies In passing from Infancy 
no longer need the leading strings with 
.which they made thph'. first steps - 
towards greatness"- Of course Spanish 
government abd (he Spanish presence 
loomed; large' fa America for, .many. 


culture of the Classic oerl 
900 AD),lifolf foe product 


uu ii. juv ly iwHii ----- -- - , 

of millennia unpublirized massacres j 
Olmec' ex- communltres In southern 1 


J the iBWly , The book Kevins vrith fl sta lament of - But he also'seems to b^sayingtivat (he 
n its ' u nder W nfe HhemeV : ’tttat indepen-: ultimate explanation of. ihft process or 

a e,,ze ri«?SC • Wfo '.'Inifependewce rtWrt.be tough ftt h* 

rdar.Fofjne • ; J - „ n i a i n Akifi' series iof highest 1 levels of power in Spain *- the 

the most king, the Cortes, tUd councils -because 


(only 400 people in all) at. Napa and * 
. Mensabak, with their crystalline lakes, 
centuries-old trees, and traffic with . I 
■■ jagiiar, snake and quetzal. For they . .' 
- are being' invaded by Seventh-Day- ,j 
Adyenjistj, : mahogany loggefs, cattle- 

■. ' > .ti h . f,* 'l ' A' . 


rdn of outopme of an ex 
n the eytofa. “It mny 


, that the most 


that was where, policy was made. and 
changed and frustrated- In • tuo 
bicentenary year of the birth Of Simoq 
/Bolivar il is an; interesting. If solitary, 
''viewpoint. . j ' , 
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See It Happen 


commentary 


The Making 
of/TN 




The fallible affianced 


Geoffrey Cox 


Geoffrey Cox was editorof ITN from 
1956 to 1968, and was one of the 
pioneers of the development of 
television news. In his lively and 
anecdotal book he tells the 
intertwined stories of the growth of 
television news and the growth of 
ITN which, particularly since the 
start of 'News at Ibn' in 1967, has 
become part of the fabric of British 
life. It is told in human terms- for, 
as Cox says, ‘Most news is about 
people' - with swiftly sketched pen 
pictures of the early days and early 
work of men like Robin Day, Ludovic 
Kennedy and Reginald Boaanquet 
before the cameras, and of powerful 
personalities like Lew Grade, 
Norman Collins and Sir Robert 
Fraser behind the scenes. 


0370309502 £12.95 


Dr Richard 

Bright 

1789-1858 



Peter Kemp 


New Woman - as the play ends, sbes 
assuring her fianed of her absolt* 


A. W. Pinero 


The Gay Lord Quex 
BBC1 


One of the characters in The Gay Lord 
Quex reads palms. Attempting to 
reveal the future, he is something of an 
oddity in Pinero’s world - where 
people are more usually concerned 
with concealing the past.' The Second 
Mrs Tanqueray is a notorious instance 
of this. In The Magistrate, a woman 


struggles farcically to cover up some 
lies ' she's told. The Gay Lora Quex 


wryly depicts an easy-going bon viveur 
trying to shrug off clinging reminders 
of the life he’s led. As if in homage to 
Ibsen, Pinero repeatedly ensures that 
his characters are haunted - tragically, 
comically, ironically - by the ghosts of 
earlier indiscretions. 


moral strength. In The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, a wordly-wise bachelor 
suggests that the hero's uncom- 


"L’Effrol" by Jean-Baptiste Greuze, an item in Christie’s sale of Old Master 
Pictures on July 8. 


romislngly righteous daughter won’t 
e able T, to go through fife without 


f itting her white robe - shall we say, a 
ittle dusty at the hem". Such down- 


Pamela Bright Venetian vicissitudes 


The name of Dr Richard Bright hoa 
comedown to posterity as the 
discoverer of the eponymous kidney 
disease. This carefully researched 
biography, however, while focussing 
on the life and work of Dr Bright, 
throws a vivid light on the whole 
practice of medicine in. early 
nineteenth-century Britain. Bright 
himself emerges as the Victorian 
equivalent of the Renaissance man, 
with a remarkable breadth of ■ 

interests and talents. 


Jonathan Keates 


interrupted by yet another turn in the 

S lot. It is interesting, too, to catch 
Bunting anticipations here and there 


to-earth contact, it is intimated, will 
make her more human and more 
sympathetic. In The Gay Lord Quex, a 
girl initially told “your pages are all 
milk-white turns out to be nicer once 


Pietro Antonio Cesti 
L aDori 

Christ Church, SpitalQelds 


haunting anticipations here and there nunc-wmte" turns out to be nicer once 
of Hanaelian cantilena in the vocal she has slightly blotted her copy-book, 
lines, and to note an obvious affinity A s a dramatist. Pinero loves tc 


0370304748 £12.96 


A long-lasting craze among children of at ffie Restor 
the 1950s was for cultivating “plants” 
which, nurtured regularly on quantities All this e! 

of sugar and water, produced generous werc warmly broi 
amounts of singer beer. A similar excellent cast. Anne 
principle animates the plots of role > ensured Dori'i 
seventeenth-century Italian opera, hy ber passionate 
The evening’s entertainment is losing hold of the p 

ni.Ml.lJ V. r f. II : . In * 


lines, and to note an obvious affinity As a dramntta Pin*™ i 
with Purcell, whose stylistic fink with confront SSSS* w i h SlibUkv To 
the older composer was perhaps forged HS " X The Gav S K 

“ employs one oMris staniSardtedin^UK 

children of a. ffi R M .or. r a. W ° rklng,nLOnd0 " 

All this elegance and suppleness benefit from the contact. In 

* i.nUi __ The Second Mrs 'Tnnnuprnv tha 


The Second Mrs Tanqueray, 


aristocracy are thrown together: as a 
result, the former learn to act, and the 


NEW FICTION 


Moris Far hi 

The Last 
of Days 


sustained by feeding in a constant intrinsic to the character. Patricia “r “““ «*« 

supply of . vicissitude, depending Rozario, foil of bright-toned authority, • latter t0 behave, less artificially. 
Iftrgefy on elements of coincidence and managed, by a dexterous vocal shift, to One of the intriguing aspects of 77.* 
surpnp and assisted by a reliance on make entirely convincing Tolomeo’s Gay Lord Quex S that itmixeshich 
entirely otiose disguises. Thus there U ^tdi from travesti confidante to society With the world of the fatness 


IL* if i mere is -rrr:: — . society wun me world ot tile business 

absolutely np need for the warrior pal«<ffn rampant, while Yvonne Lea, woman. At the centre of the play in 
To omeo to become the handmaid foitially wavering and subdued as the fact, is not the gay Lord QuexffihS 
SMSSi!? eMtawd.Priricesa ?* game Miss Fuffgamey, a resouroeful 
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V enetian aqdience’s delimit in sexually 
titillating ambiguities. 


GabrielleLord 


Adihorfroma 



The ginger beer syndrome exists, 
what is more, simply to create the' 
work’s musical climaxes. It is currently 


archetypal panting swain, Brian Fifty vpnr <, nn . 

Gordon gave almost more musical and — ; * “ v J cats 

dramatic interest than the part seemed The TLS of June 22 70?? tu* 
to warrant; and each appearance of followim reXl of sSufiSTufi! 
his sage vet eternally bafeled uncle, SSftT Saibn8 
sung by Henry Hefford , was calculated W. 

“ ■ • — . » - rtX— i)a 1. _# ii.ii, ' f 


THa currently ncuuru, waa caicuiateo , , / • , 

thCSurerioritv P^k^emelodramma forward by title of this compact, racy 

i to sheer vigour of address. chroniclMtoiy ia taken from a welf 

fLMEiiSE--. mJ.l:., i.. known Gaelic ballad translated by 




supposed- “na 
noble texts s 
Biisonello for 


lg lamented, indeed, the 
old times and complained 
flightiness of women: “With 
lags and their top-knots- for, 
r buckles by,” But-Mr. Jack 


ass 


» «* stoiy, I- hearted I 
i&flciarS 1 broridh^Eh ' Stoglw of 0 ^; no . doubt be -called 

SSxk I S : aSfflaS& : !?r r? ” p0!iti0 '' °* b l ** 

brst given in 1657,: is i a hugely piloted by 'Gtaeme Jealmisl. m ■ a 
• 'enjoyable piece; aninly jiiBtifrlqg^hia music gallery ! and 1 erf 

an ^; ^enfly ^sung Hawksmoor? ^ rolumSs ^Dbtortt^“' Si! 


tfle naye^ was on's ajyb&ys 




obedience - she nevertheless 
represents something Intereslin*: 
novel. On a sociological level ^om 1 
Ihe play’s opening act in ber 1 
manicurist’s sulon - much favoured bj 
amorous aristocrats as a dlscrw 


tryst ing place - is absorbing. And h 
this production, Lucy Gutteridge « 
Sophie Fullgnrncy captured petfeA 
the way the character -“risen from , 


very small beginnings” - comblon 
sturdy professional briskness via 
occasional social uncertainty. 


As_ in other works by Pinero, k 


moralistic meddling causes problems i ’ 
censorious response to life is censuied f; 


Tlie play has two strands of narrative s' 
in each, acceptance of foibles and ’ 
fallibility is urged. A Gilbertian h|> . 
plot, with an enamoured manlcuiid' 
and palmist each unreasonably jeatau 
of the fact that the other’s trade 
involves the promiscuous holding of 
hands.farcically establishes the thuic, . 
The main plot - where an amkbk ■ 
conclusion is reached once a girt r 
realizes she is just as fallible as & 
fianed - elaborates upon it will 1 
sardonic realism. Casting bright tigk 
on a period of bumpy moral transltioi, j 
the play is also illuminating abo* 1 -' 
social awkwardnesses of the time, will . 
characters havering convincing 
between progressiveness ad i ‘ 
prejudice. r 

In the splendid “Play of theMooft’ 1 ' 
production, jaunty period music strut! \ 
the right note straight away. The srt 
were creamily sumptuous displayt.of r 
fin de slide opulence. And the acthi| . 
was handsomely in keeping, As ; 
bustling, bossy, decently ad 
dangerously interfering Sophie, Lucy 
Gutteridge was first-rate. Antes 1 
Rodgers put in an impeccable 2 
performance as a reformed sinner, ill f 
seasoned maturity behind his caot, : 
carnation and cravat. And there was 1 


stylish display of high comedy frop , 
Hannah Gordon, full of saunter^ ! 


assurance and seductive affectation « 
one of Quex’s society, ex-mist rem , 
Pinero’s fines are never quite Wilde®, 1 
epigrams, but her poised dellvaj \ 
made them sound as though they were, , 
Appropriately too, in view of Pineroi 


Appropriately too, in view of Pi« 
insistence on the importance 


merits in an Ignored play, it 
them with flair and finesse. 


Jack B« Yeats 


described as Alabaster," We follow Ae » 
young Mrs O’Malley, so quiai 
widowed, to the West of Ireland hyhei* b 
she is welcomed by a number 
delicious uncles; ana the, story of 
son, Lawrence, a furniture designer to* | 
London firm, brings us to the pra# I 
day. Mr Yeats may get lost amittW’ 1 
circumlocutions or fall to find hi*-**/, j 
back from an allusion, but his manner®- , 1 
always idiomatic and rewarding. 


should have folded this element in and follies 'of the late sixties when 

kss-%.. 
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commentary 


Unmerciful constructions 


Philip Brockbank 

Shakespeare 
Henry Yin 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Str atford-upon-Avon 

“Let the music knock it", King Henry 
cries at the end of the banquet scene 
and in Howard Davies’s new RSC 
production at Stratford the music, by 
Ilona Sekacz, does indeed knock it 
sideways. The royal masquers fling the 
sweet ladies across their hips and down 
to the floor in a frantic Tudor tango, 
and (snatching a phrase from the play) it 
is the devil that fiddles them. It is not 
usually so. The confidence that 
“heaven has a hand in all" and that the 
king is “not only good and wise but 
most religious” is traditionally allowed 
to prevail*, but here the sentimental 
theatre of monarchy that Shakespeare 
(perhaps holding. Fletcher’s or Ford s 
hand) teased with such facility out of 
the Chronicle is put under severe 
pressure. Holinshea's story and much 
of his language - for he wrote long 
stretches of the play - now finds its way 
into the world of The Threepenny 
■ Opera and the effect is to expose to 
view the duplicities and evasions 
usually cloaked in performance by 
mellifluence and magniloquence. 

Haling Anne Bullen to her feet 
again, Richard Griffiths’s graceless 
Bluff Hal impales her with a hungry 
kiss, and at the cry “let it go round' the 
company follows his example. The 
masquers move out of the pastoral 
mists not as shepherds but as black 


an innocent duke astonishing us with 
his unprotesting piety, or a guilty one 
making the best of it in the popu ar 
theatre of the gallows and the block? 

It is traditional, and true to the text, 
to have it both ways, with plot and 
counter-plot dissolving in the plays 
honeyed but lethal rhetorical tear-gas. 
For Buckingham’s fall and farewell 
can. like Wolsey’s, be played to give at 
once the satisfactions of seeing justice 
done and of seeing a man making a 
good end. The play makes no secret of 
these contradictions but quite blandly 
confesses them. Thus it is good that 
Wolsey, putting his letters into the 
wrong packages • (“Heaven hath a 
hand 17 ) is found out as a violator of 
praemunire, but also good that ne 
should so beautifully renounce the 
“vain pomp and glory” that he so 
reluctantly relinquishes. John Thaw is 
at ease in all his Wolsey roles, “lofty 
and sour", “fair-spoken and per- 
suading”, and it would be churlish not 
to believe that, having tost the world 
he exquisitely “died fearing God . But 
some of his shrewder sentences break 
out of their cocoons to pester scenes to 
come, including the remark that 
Cranmer has “crawled tato the favour 
of the king, and is his oracle . Of all the 
play's eloquent voices it is Cranmer’s 
that suffers most damage in this 
production and performance - weak, 
whining, deliberately affected and 
impeded. “This oracle of comfort has 
so pleased me" says Henry at the play's 
valedictory climax, but Richard 
O'Callaghan’s Cranmer is perversely 
unoracular and his power to please lies 
only in his readiness to do the king’s 


pleasure. Put another way, he is the 
accommodating keeper of the king's 
conscience - the conscience that in 
Suffolk's words “has crept too near 
another lady". Suffolk is in this 
production in a stronger position to say 
so, since John Dicks, who plays the 
part, assimilates it into that of 
Guildford and is therefore master of 
ceremonies in the masque scene. The 
rampant king creeps, or rather leaps, 
upon the lady with an urgency that 
seems in retrospect inexplicably out of 
character, for the play offers no further 
scope for his importunity. 

Instead, he is required to expend his 
energies in council, and to conduct an 
ecclesiastical Inquiry into the state of 
this same “conscience". A sustained 
sexual and legal anxiety is the most 
treacherous quicksand of the history, 
of the play and of the current 
production, for the principal victim of 
the royal prick of conscience is the 
innocent queen. Gemma Jones plays 
the part with sovereign conviction, 
turning her “drops of tears” to "sparks 
of fire" before the process of the 
history becomes too much for her. She 
is not in Wolscy's or Buckingham s 
position - there is no matter against her 
to mar the honey of her language and 
she can allow it a full and resolute 
voice. But the problem for both 
Holinshed and Shakespeare is that her 
"integrity to heaven" (as distinct from 
Wolsey's) is an inescapable indictment 
of the king, the Church, the tow and 
even the divine will. The problem finds 
musical solutions, or dissolutions, 
in the exquisite Orpheus song 
(performed unaccompanied) and in 
the “celestial harmonies" of the death- 


vision, in which Ilona Sckacz's octet 
tactfully acquiesces. 

The play's death-music cannot, 
however, satisfy the sceptical political 
imagination, and it doesn’t alter the 


ugly fact that through his man- 
ipulation of the tow Hemy appears as 
surely to kill Katherine in this play, as in 
a notional Henry VIII Part TVvo he is 


iy, asm 


bound by chronicle to kill Anne. 
Richard Griffiths does not rely on 
panache and hauteur to evade his 


papers, bored by the whole business. 
He turns the tables upon his 
councillors, literally at Katherine’s 
trial, and metaphorically at Cranmer’s. 
But he does so in the course of getting 
his own way, not in creative protest 
against the Star Chamber or consistory 
bureaucracy. Deprived of his 
exuberant style, there is little left of 
the king beyond a not-iil-natured 
bewilderment, and he begins to look 
like a not very interesting enigma even 
to himself. '‘Who am 1, ha?" and 
“Now, by my holidame. What manner 
of man arc you?" - these are the 
questions that in this production he 
might well be asking himself, ruffling 
his blond locks and ambling through 
the Palladian corridors ot oower. 
Perhaps the answers should be left, as 
the Epilogue proposes, to “the 1 
merciful construction of good 
women". But that “cruel and bloody 
natured" man Gardiner (superbly 
played by Oliver Ford Davies) miant 
give a more precise account of the 
play's and the reign's "love, truth and 
terror”. 


rams to tup the white ewes. At the 
death of Katherine the “Spirits of 
peace" will emerge from the same 
mists to hold the queen’s hands up to 
heaven and promise her eternal 
happiness. But Katherine’s fate is not 
only symbolized but also determined in 
that court dance which whirlswomen 
round and throws them away. The men 
rise and fall, the women are taken and 
discarded; the words keep telling us 
that “this is full of pity”, but the munc, 
content sometimes to endorse the 
pathos, is often sharp and derisive, 


Unhistorical confusions 


■■ ■ - ■ — there are the isolated, cynical, all- Still, all is n 

Redmond O’Hanlon ^5^^diSteS3;.. SSSTL! 
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The Year of Living Dangerously 
Various cinemas 


. _ . , altogether missed hi 

An epicene midget sits typing in tne ResuiI odi 0 n Day speech 
tropical night. An obvious authorial M ^ 1964 w h an he f 
voice, pleasingly surrounded by sweaty * Mnlavaln would ha cimhe 
clutter. files, ■ notebooks and 
photographs, this host for our 
imagination initially bodes well far the 
film to come. It is Indonesia in 1965, 
the year when Sukarno felt he was 
“living dangerously". 

The midget Billy Kwan (not a dwarf, 
by the way, the head is too small) is 
brilliantly played by a New York 
actress, Linda Hunt. And, given the 


baron angered dy the ^ upstart 
extravagance of the &rdiMl, butjhe 
production does not allow him folly to 
Indulge those gifts as “a most rare 
speaker" that once held Henry In 
'■ravished listening". When the last 
hour of his tong weary life 1 * come 
upon him we are made to feel that he 
defers it with something of a long 
weary speech. The executioner, 
holding the axe as the text prescribes, 
with its ddgd towards Its victim, 
discreetly towers it three times to give 
himself a rest. “If the Duke fie 
guiltless” , says one of the citizens when 
Buckingham has gone, “'tia foil of 
woe." But that “if" gives us pause; is It 


script, she needs every bit oflter west 
skill. For Billy Kwan, camenunanfor a 
Sidney newspaper agency In Jakarta, is 
programmer! periodically to exude 
goblets of mystical goo. Supposedly 
wise in the ways of the Mysterious 
East, he shows his new colleague, a 
naive Australian journalist on his first 
foreign posting, Guy Hamilton (Mel 
Gibson), around Jakarta. "Themiseen 
is all around ua,” says Billy with 
characteristic fatuity, ^especially in 
South-east Asia." 

It certainly seems t6 be all around 
Hamilton. No ordinary reporter he, 
however naive. In the poor quarter 
(“most of us become children Mam in 
me slums of Asia", intones Billy; it s 
toytown and the . city of fear ) 
Hamilton is upset to be spat upon. 
“Don’t worry, Mty,' ““j- 
“you’re just a symbol of the West. 
Well, maybe, but how ope longs to rive 


BYZANTIUM 

m, FBA 

Vives largely because the 
6pk, by a leading authority, 


who are*apparently so drunk or so busy 
keeping prostitutes from starvation 
that they imagine tbemselvps to?be 
waiting for “the latest up-to-date on 
Sukarno’s piles” and seem to have 
altogether missed his National 
Resurrection Day speech m Jakarta on 
May 20, 1964. when he promised that 
Malaysia would be crushed by the time 
“the sun rises on the 1st January 1965 . 

But then all that annoying actuality 
would make a horrible mess of Peter 
Weir’s Mysterious * East. There s 
nothing very mystically uplifting or 
speechlessly enlightening or generally 


cloudy and coaly unknowing, after all, 
about the greedy Sukarno desiring not 
just more concubines and palaces but 
also an empire to match the Dutch one 
he helped to overthrow. It would be 
most inconvenient, too, to nave a 
simple answer to Billy Kwan a 
Tolstoyan refrain among the dlseaaed 
and the starving, “What then must we 
do7” Such questions, we are given to 
believe, make no sense in the East. Ail 
we must do is adopt one or two 
unfortunates and admire Sukarno s 

puppet-master of the Wayang shadow 
Slow. We must do nothing ao.cnide as 
stop an aggressive war against a 
neighbour state, rebuild the economy 
anofeed the people en masse. 


Information, please 


Brigade, the 3rd Battalion Royal 

had been, imdffidpUy at , wa( with 
Indonesia for the past Mm. j One 
even feels sorry for the British Mjliwy . 
AttachO whom Londontodobriously 
forgotten; of pmneJ it'iSSSS 


Eafririncomprehenribie by Western 
Reason. '• but/, he should- have 
entertained the possibility that the 

17,000 ■ British, Gurkha and 
Commonwealth troops at present 
firiiting in the jungje to resist ffie 
iKwian Marion ofMaayrian^ht 
bavesonte^nfl t0 dowl * il '- Andffien 


Bureaucracy: any explicit references to: . 

. it earlier than 1848-50 (J.S. Mill, 
Carlyle) In English, or earlier than 
1795 to French; also imposition of 
its personnel, and anepdotal evi- : 

• : ' dence of* its operation, from any; 

. **^ 0 '.:' Richard Bdulind. . : 
320 West 19th Street; .New Yojjkj v 
. . Nei^ York 10011, j -^' s "' v 

Thomas William Robertson (1829-71), . 

• " dramatist; whereabouts of descen- 
• dants who might held copyright on :• 
unpublished writings; also sphere- 
'about* .of manuscripts LleUeni.and, 
other unpublished aoCpitiihto from '■ 
public and private collections; fora ■ 
critical study.: ■ ... 

• Dantoi Barrett, t v 

Department of English, Iowa State , 
University, Ames, Iowa 500U, , - 


Caricature, * Th* Library. . Uri£ 

varsity of K«Snt at, Canterbury CT2 

, 7NU, Kent.': y. : v; 

Girirtidd Aiherton (1857-1948) Amer- 
■ . lean novelist: letters, pnqtoErapns, 
'pepfopaJ ; reeollectloitor or inforaia- 


Still. all is not lost. Undisturbed by 
the philosophical hocus-pocus and the 
specious history there lies 1 a soupy . 
Hollywood love-story- Hamilton fdft . 
for the beautiful cipher- clerk at tire 
British Embassy (Sigourney Weaver), 
spurred on by the compassionate 
pander-voyeur midget. Over pd low- 
talk (Miss Weaver looks wonderful 
round a pillow) Hamilton learns that a 
shipment of arms is on its way from 
Shanghai for ffie PKI (the Peking 
Communists). He betrays the girl by 
publishing the story, and thereby also 


betrays the confidence of their mutual 
friend, Billy. Billy’s semi-adopted son 
bi the Kampona by the cartel dies of 
cholera, and Billy, mounting a one- 
man protest against Sukarno, Is 
murdered by security men. can be 
your eyes", Billy had told his new 
friend Hamilton. With proper justice, 
Hamilton now half-loses one 01 Jus, 
knocked about by one of the palace 
guards of the pro- Communist 

Revolutionary Council. But he regains 
his love, re-united with her after a 
particularly tasteless romantic dash to 
the last plane at the airport, driving 
past lines of communists on their 
knees, who have been arrested by the 
victorious army in its counter-coup and 
who provide a final backdrop as they 
. topple over, machine-gunned. 

This is a beautifully photographed, 
brilliantly acted, very stupid film. 


David ' Low . (1891-1963)* cartoonisU 
■ - biographical' information, eg re- 
tniiuiceitoPS bythc^whofiguredfo 
hlscartoonSand caricatures, Where- 
abouts of letters, papers, .drawings 
:Bud cartoons; for A. forthcoming' 
. 'study of Low and hUjimes- 

r.v .-I ‘Jim Schoff. • 
cplln Seymour-Ure. , 

: Centre' for th$ Study of Cartpons and 


New Oxford Books: 

History 


The Origins of the 
Cultural Revolution 

Volume Two -The Great 
Leap Forward, 1958-1 960. 

Roderick MacFarquhar 

The Great Leap Forward was Map 
Tse-Tung’s attempt to short cut the 
process of economlcdevelopment by 
mobilizing China's masseBto propel 
1 their country overnight Into a 
modernized commu nlst utopia. It 
resulted in economic depresalon, 
political strife, and International 
dissension: It was a major-milestone 
along the road to the culiu ral revolution 
and its effects are being felt even 
today. £22.60 

The Rise of Modern 
China 

Immanuel C. V . Hsu 

This new third edition contains a new 
section on China after thedeath of 
Mao Tse-Tung In 1 976, Including the 
crimes of the Gang ol Four, changes in 
Chinese agricultural policies, the 
manner and coat of Industrialization, 
the Hslo-p'lng government, the 
dynamics of US-Chlnese relations, the 
Chinese Invasion of Vietnam, and the 
changing relations between Taiwan 
and mainland China. Third edition 
Illustrated £17.60 

Settler Capitalism 

The Dynamics of 
Dependent Development 
in the Southern 
Hemisphere 

Donald Danoon 

SeRler Capitalism is a oomparative 
studyofaeHtorsoofetlesinlhe ■ ' ' 
southern hemisphere -Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chf la, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. It 
describes their economic, social, 
and political transformation In the 
nineteenth century, and the decisive 
generation leading to 1 914. £22.60 

A Concise History 
of the American 
Republic 

Samuel EllotMorlaon, 


1 ; 


William E. LeuchtenBurg 

1 This is a lively and gracefully written 
I narrative account of the American 
experience, fromlhecomlngoflhe . 

Indians' Siberian forebears to the 

present. Its distinguished authors also 
convey ? concern forsoclal hlptory by 
recording thB major social, political, 
andeconofntoeventeandtrahdsthal • 
have affeqtad women and minority 
aroups. Second edition illustrated 
paperback £ 9.96 ; 

The Roman Empire, 
27BC-AD476 

' A Study In Survival , ; • 
Chester Q,Sterr 
'In his Ideal book on ihe ancient epfW,-'-’: 
ProfassorStarr, focuses on the 
reasons behind the 600-year survival' 

of the Ronwn Empire. He asserta that 
ft was remarkable that It lasted as long 
as jidld. Inaxpldring HBtongevfiy.ho 
| analyses the bfriding lproiart [of ■ . 

government and aftny as Initiated by 
'Augustus, thb maturing of iheseTorcea 
: under subsequent emperor®, and the 
1 eventual collapse of this network fn the 
west . illustrated £16 , ; . 



1 tion abbul tbo locatipm of portraits; 

f biography. . EnSily Leiacri 
tO jfofC 21010S j Srtri Francisco, 
; California 94121. . . .. 
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Sale of MSS from the Bute collection 


•i .. ' : |j 



Sarah Bradford 

The English monastic provenance of 
several of the most important 
manuscripts from the collection of the 
Marquess of Bute is a reminder that, 
just as the stones of the abbeys became 
buildingmaterial for private houses, so 
the great monastic libraries were 
dispersed to end up piecemeal in 
private hands. Even now, as Sotheby's 
sale of June 13 demonstrated, 
manuscripts can appear for sale which 
have passed from private buyer to 
private buyer ever since the dissolution 
of the monasteries and have not yet 
been acquired by the great public 
collections, the modem equivalent of 
the monastic library. 

The third Marquess of Bute was 
probably responsible for the 
acquisition of a manuscript of the 
Northern Homilies in Middle English 
verse, one of only two known survivors 
from the library of Denny Abbey, the 
Franciscan nunnery of SS James and 
Leonard in Cambridgeshire, founded 
in 1342 and suppressed in 1539. The 
Denny Abbey manuscript was written 
in the area in the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century and, with sixteen 
other known manuscripts, forms part 
of the Northern Homily Cycle in its 
earliest unexpanded form as a 
collection of sermons in Middle 
English verse for Sundays and Feast 
Days. The sermons usually comprised 
a paraphrase of the Gospel of the day 
and an exposition of the text with 
illustrative tales, in this case, stories of 
Bede, St Eustace, St Oswald and, 


Abbey before its dissolution, for the 
first secular inscription dates from the 
fifteenth century when Thomas 
Calbot, a merchant of Lynne, appears 
to have used it as security for a loan 
which, one speculates, he was unable 
to repay since by the sixteenth century 
there are various scribbles and 
drawings in other hands including 
"Nicholas Pygge” and “William Pygge 
is a lowte , while the place name 
“Storforde" appears several times. By 
the late seventeenth century the 
manuscript had been moved from 
East Anglia to the West Country 
where it remained for approximately 
one hundred years until it was known 
to be in the library of the Bute family in 
Ecdeston Square, London. It was 
acquired by Quaritch for £26,400. 

One of the most imnortant, if not the 
most valuable, of the monastic 
manuscripts in the sale is a collection of 
works by Matthew Paris, Lives of the 
Abbots of St Albans and other 
historical texts, executed in the early 
fourteenth century, one of eleven 
surviving from the study of the Abbot 
of St Albans. Marked at the end of the 
table of contents “De studio domini 
Abbatis", it was indeed the abbot's 
own copy of the lives of St Alban and of 

_ £ .1 - i ,1 n.. 


represented - In the sale by a late 
fifteenth-century manuscript of 
Requiem Offices from Syon Abbey, 
founded by Henry V at Twickenham 
and transferred in 1431 to the site of the 
present Syon House at Isleworth. Syon 
was the only Bridaettine Abbey in 
England ana its liturgy was both 
unusual and exceptionally interesting, 
partly because it was a house of both 
men and women, the offices being sung 
alternately by the different sexes. 
Elaborate precautions were taken so 
that the nuns and monks could hear but 
not see each other in the chapel and the 
nuns, as this manuscript makes dear, 
were regarded as educationally inferior 
to the monks. The authority on the 
subject, A. J. Collins, commenting on 
the section of rubric in Midde English 
in the liturgy, wrote that the Rule 
directing the priest-brothers indicated 
that few of the nuns would be expected 
to have a mastery of Latin, and pointed 
outsat Wynkyn de Worde's Martiloge 
of 1526 ‘ as it is redde in Syon” was 
intended for those accustomed to using 
the Latin text “not understand^®: 


the founders of the Abbey, Offe, king 
of Mercia. and his predecessor, Offa of 
Ancel. It is one or only two surviving 


curiously, the Emperor Trajan. 
Interestingly this particular manuscript 
was either sold by or stolen from the 


manuscripts of this text and includes 
also the Gesta Abba turn written by 
Matthew Paris, one of the finest thir- 
teenth-century historical texts and a 
major source for the history of one of 
the greatest English royal abbeys. It is 
also of bibliographical interest since if 


includes the earliest surviving library 
records of the Abbey. It was sold to H. 
P. Kraus for £55,000. 

Another great monastic library was 


The Luton Guild Book, another 
survivor of the Dissolution, is a Social 
Register of late fifteenth-century and 
early sixteenth-century England, being 
the official copy of the membership list 
of the Confraternity or Guild of the 
Holy Trinity at Luton, Bedfordshire, 
from its foundation in 1475 by Edward 
IV and the great Churchman Thomas 
Rotherham, Chancellor of England 
and Archbishop of York, to its 
dissolution in 1547. The Confraternity 
was socially exclusive: among its 
members, drawn from different parts 


Among this week’s contributors 


of England, were the Rotherham 
family, the Bo ley ns, Henry VII ami 
Henry VIII, 

The Guild Book is a remarkable 
source for English illumination of the 
period since over twenty artists worked 
on it over the years froiii its foundation 
to its dissolution and n number of the 
illuminated pages arc signed with their 
names. The magnificent full-pnge 
frontispiece commissioned by Edward 
IV was executed either in Bruges or by 
a first-rate Bruges artist brought to 
London for the purpose, and is u major 
datable record of the introduction of 
the Flemish style into England. It 
features fine contemporary portraits of 
Edward and his queen, Eliznbeth 
Woodville, with other founders of the 
Guild. It was apparently unsold on this 
occasion at £80,000. 

Edward IV may well have been 
influenced in his choice of an artist for 
the Luton frontispiece by his friendship 
*ffl| Louis de Gruthuyse, the great 
bibliophile and art patron in whose 
house at Bruges he passed the months 
of his exile from England in 1470-1471 . 
One of the lots in the sale was in fact 
dedicated to de Gruythuse, and for 
calligraphic beauty and association 
interest it would be hard to surpass this 
manuscript of La Penitence Adam 
wntten by or in the workshop of that 
brilliant and mysterious figure, Colard 
Mansion of Bruges, the rarest and 
perhaps the finest of all the early 
printers except Pfister. Mansion 
translated La Penitence Adam at the 
request of Gruythuse with whom he 
was evidently on terms of friendship 
since he calls him “mon tres honoure 
compere”. 

Mansion, whom experts have 
concluded was a close associate of 
Caxton fCaxton probably taught 
Mansion to while Mansion 

probably designed Caxton's type) was, 
h*® i Caxton, a many-faceted man — 


culminating in a disastrously 
Ovid in May 1484. 
bankrupted him and he vanished^ 
Bruges and from historiw] 
leaving his bookshop in the ckS 
St Donnticn empty and hit 
unpaid. Tlie Penitence Admt, 
acquired by H. P. Kraus for £38$. 

While dc Gruthuyse distinsuiAy' 
himself as a soldier and a dip® 
the service first of BurguodymdS, 
ol !• ranee, his career was to a eerN, 
extent paralleled by that of the bq£ 
of another work in the sale, the 
sur I'Art de la Guerre, by Blni 
Stuart. The descendant' of om W, 
Stuart of Dnmley who aimed i 
France in 1419 to fight for Ch^u 
he led the French embassy toScotM 
for the peace treaty of 1484 ^ 
commanded the French contloH 

hohhnit fnr Linn... T I . 


Rosemary Ashton’s book on George 
Eliot in Oxford University Press's Past 

October Seri “ WlU be P ublished in 

Hugh D. R. Baker is Reader in 
Ounese at the University of London. 
His books include Ne w Peace Country: 

L983 ° fthe Hong Kong 

Giles Barber is the Librarian of the 
TaylOr Institution, Oxford. 

Nicolas Barker is Head of Conserva- 
tion at the British. Library. 


I^tda Colley is Assistant Professor of London - 

History at Yale Unlversirv. /« , _ 


SI is a Curator in the 
1714-60 was puffiid in V D»Pgrjmant o f Orie ntal Antiquitie, at 




f C. R. Bawden is Professor of Mongo- 
.! ^ lian at the University of London. His 
f . ™ ost ™ cen £ book is Eight North 
. i Mongolian Epic Poems, 1982. 

% ' I* n H F b *ockbank i s Director of the 
.rf ' ^"gjpe^e^stitute at the University 

; > . " 9P“2 P n Brotobrston’s books include 
ff| Npv$™i$g™ ° f tke Utin Amcrican 

, £ /"} Stotben R L. Clark's the Nature of 
■;( lht Beasts as published last yea r. • 

'£■ •• w the Way of 
understanding 

Ppisdlla Norman 

% ■ ' ; / V raiylpersprtal authority*’ ’ 
V ^ S{ W a y{ Telegraph. : 



Michael Davie was 1 the editor of the Rj?? ** IM 5P N ?. T0N Senior Lecturer in 
Melbourne Age from 1979 to 1981. • Stud “ 5 at the University of 

1 Delia Dawn is the author of Woman- *. n ~ 
work: Women and the party in revolu- Ru °* um s Clarendon edition of 
honary China, 1976. ■ Vaughan’s Works will be 

published next year. 

5 a™ gsj^ of Uw . 

lEfeSSSS" . ^rSSSSt in 1988. ■ 

of Rot " 

Television, Bradford* ■' i. 

S ; ' . ’ Spence's most recent book ' 

Cblina Fox is Curator of Pictures, . j* Gate of Heavenly Peace: The 
Prints and Drawings at : the Museum of bvJH eSean ^ && Revolution 1895-1980 
S London. .. 1982. '. . ,;; 

D . S-G . .Qoodman ledtu les i n Chinese John Stokes is the author of V)^ 
Politic at the. University pf NewcasUe W/*, 1978. ^ f • r 

upon Tyne. , •• •. ,*.* 

fr'". 

s Ah A i ^f ro£Ksor Socioi- 

.htten of toe Shy p/H Jt ^Vnlyenlty-pf Yotk. .. . 
Xueqm Mn* published in J '. T i 1 ^ 1 : f . [ "■ • ; - * ' 

K-. ■. - Watsqn.Is theauthor ot Emisra. 
i^oksinclqdeT rf0 ” Chinese Lineage,! 19%. 
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bookseller, running his own publishing 
house to sell vernacular printed books 
and manuscripts to aristocratic 
patrons. The first record of his activity 
was in 1450 when he was paid 54 
livres by Philip the Good’s keeper of 
jewels ^ for a manuscript ot the 
Romuleon for the palace library at 
Bruges; in 1454 he was a founder 
member of the Guild of St John the 
Evangelist, the Bruges confraternity of 
booksellers and scribes, becoming 
Dean of the Guild in 1472-73. He was 
evidently an artist whose taste for 
beauty eventually outran his 
commercial sense; In 1476 he printed 
Boccaccio sDeCasibus including some ' 
copies with manifleient engravings and 
over the next years produced twenty- ' 
four editions, mainly in French, 


Ludovico Sforza of Milan In 1491 4 
as captain of the Scottish Ardieni 
the royal bodyguard played 1 
prominent part in the Itfa 
campaigns of Charles VIII and Lo« 
XII, spearheading Louis’s attack a! 
Naples in 1500 during which heu : 
both Alexander VI and Cesare Bona , 
Shortly before his death on a nwt$i 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St Niniui, 
Scotlandin 1508 he had the foreslgbtb 
dictate this treatise, a sticaaa 
handbook of practical advice on n 
and diplomacy. The Bute manuscria 
of the work, executed in France cl5l>- 
16, possibly for the author's soivis- 
law, was sold for £35,200, anjafi 
Kraus. 

Among the Bute collection fflt 
some English manuscripts i( 
considerable literary impoiUM 
including John Gower's OmfeA 
Amantis, one of the most importantfll 
Middie-English poetic texts, written 
the command or Richard II, of wfrkh 

f hp Till to i<nnii avani .tail a 1 AAt\ linv 


of only two remaining in private hands. 
Gower’s literary reputation was oaij 
matched by that of Chaucer and indeed 
the two poets were well acquainted,. 
Gower, who may have been a lawya, 
being given power of attorney Jfl 
Chaucer when he went to Italy in 1375, 
while the first recension of tin 
Confessio Amantis contained a pass# 
in praise of Chaucer. The manuscript 
was acquired for £33,000 by H, P. 
Kraus. A hitherto unknown 
unrecorded manuscript of Chaucer 1 * 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, with otw 
scientific texts in Middle English, a* 
sold to the same buyer for £39,600. T* 
work was written for Chaucer’s w) 
Lewis 1391 and is thought (0 hart 
been found in sections at the poet] 
death. .,/.«■ 
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fottow and to send w the answers so g» n,poUl £" 1 N ? 124 

ttiat they reach this office not later than Winner: X, J. Kennedy 

July 15. A prize of £10 Is offered for the Answers; 

first oDireot set of answers opened on 1 * drivethrough the streets, and Icafl 

that date, or failing that the most not a d-< 

nearly correct - in which case Inspired *^ e people they atare, and they w 

KSJWk mn al» be taken Into : . , whol.un. . 

co ^n,^^ on ' * . And ^ 1 should chance to rim over? 

im%t'X aud ' Autho ?> Auth ° r - - ^ 

^ rn °° tho envelope, should be ? can pay for the damage If eVerlO 
addressed to the Editor, The Times bad.. 

Hopse, St Sp pleasant It is to have 
t° ndo , n 4BX. , - V heigh bol 

i n j® ^f utl0n and results will appear on So pleasant it Is to have money. 
July 22. s ... . A. rf. dough, Dlpsychus, Seen® 4 

. , I don’t- think it mattera” . _ • * • •. , 

sh o added, "bow one looks behind *• ’ 2 When 8ave a dance she entfge 
*** — rs*!*;. . - three bands* 


*T should say it mattered more^laid three otu?g 

Gertrude. “Then you don’t know* who Add she entered the Rltz once wfiDa* 
may be observing you. You are not on ^ on her han«; 

Tour guard. . Ypti ; can’t try to look drove rqund London: fo acri# 

,prcttyi . ■, * * '."'.mi > 
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to the editor 


E. H. Carr 
as Historian 

Sir, - De mortuis nihil nlst malum! 
After Norman Stone’s vicious attack 
on Carr and all his works in the London 
Review of Books we now have 
Labedz’s hatchet job, purporting to be 
a review of Carr's last book (on the 
Comintern) (June 10). Dragged in at 
vast length is every mistake and 


uommicnu yuut w/. 

vast length is every mistake and 
misjudgment Carr ever committed, 
from the appeasement period to the 
false "Litvinov diaries", and this in a 
style highly reminiscent of the 
condemnatory prose of high Stalinism. 

In so far as this was a review at all, it 
was of his fourteen-volume history of 
the USSR. I have myself repeatedly 
criticized a number of Carr’s con- 
ceptions. in the TLS and elsewhere, 
but I realty do find this exercise of 
posthumous denigration offensive. 
Space forbids me giving more than a 
very few instances as to why. 

Carr had said all along that he would 
stop when he reached 1929 and gave 
reasons, ranging from problems of 
documentation to advancing age. 
Labedz will have none of this. He 
knows the real reason: Carr did not 
want “to confront the reality of 
Stalinist Russia". Did he not make 
some rather harsh judgments on 
Stalinism? Yes, Labedz even quotes 
some, but with a sneer: this was only 
after “western progressives went into 
reverse", ie, he followed trendy lefties. 
Proof? He did not make critical 

remarks about the “Stalin period until 

his eighth volume. Carr, were he alive, 
would have doubtless retorted that 
critical remarks about the Stalin period 
, . 1 I Iiihan fhil histnrv sets 


Carr is also charged with never 
admitting he had been wrong. Who, 
then, wrote the following? “I am fully 
aware that. If anyone took the trouble 
to peruse some of the things I wrote 
before, during and after the war, he 
would have no difficulty at all in 
convincing me of contradictions at 
least as'gUring as any 1 have detected in 
others" (What is History ?. Penguin 
edn, p 42). 

I believe that Carr was mistaken in 
a number of Important respects, but 
may I appeal for moderation in 
vituperation, especially when those 
under attack cannot answer back. 

ALEC NOVE. 

55 Hamilton Drive, Glasgow. 


‘A Personal 
History’ 


best belong when the history gets I 
nearer to the Stalin period. That Carr e 
had been insufficiently optical, / 
especially of Lenin in his unsatisfactory 1 
first volume is, for me at least, beyond i 
dispute - thdugh perhaps a ‘ review of 
. a book on the Comintern in the 1930s is | 
an odd place to say so. 1 

Then there Is the “guilt by 
association" technique, again Stalinist 
in spirit and method:- Carr thanked 
Rothstein and Deutscher (among 
dozens of others) for references, he 
had praised Deutscher’s biography of 
Trotsky, Deutscher’s widow did some 
research for him, and said that Carr 
and Deutscher were friends. All this in 
a serious review? My own relations 
with Labedz haVe been .friendlv for 
twenty-five years and more, and I hope 
will remain so. If I were, to praise 
Labedz’s editorship of Survey , , wuld 
that mean that I shared his opinions? It 
is simply preposterous to assert that 
Carr ana Deutscher shared a common 
interpretation of Soviet history, or to 
regard Carr as "m a rxist -inspired . 

■ Labedz himself says that he rejected 
the economic inteipretation of mstory . 
“Progress" he did, not believe in, but 
that is something else. Far from 
-k*.. fiAiii.nkar’c ftfTrntskv. 


Sir. - If In writing that the historian 
should aim to be as popular as the 
novelist A. J. P. Tavlor has said 
“something silly", as Robert Skidelsky 
claims In his review (May 27) of 
Taylor’s A Personal History, then he 
has distinguished company. Every 
schoolboy knows that Macaulay wrote 
in 1841 that “I shall not be satisfied 
unless I produce something which shall 
for a few days supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of 
yopng ladies." Even as a practical aim 
this statement was not silly, for, as his 
biographer added in 1876, “It may be 
said; for the credit of his countrymen 
no less than for his own . that the annual 
sale of bis History has frequently since 
1857 surpassed the sale of the 
fashionable novel of the current year. 
It Is less well known that Macaulay was 
echoing Gibbon, who remarked in his 
Autobiography that “History is the 


Milton, Bacon, Daniel. Jonson. and 
Dryden. In light of this, one should not 
have difficulty imagining the fate of 
illogical or innovative usages presented 
on slender authority: ‘viz’ is a 

barbarous form of an unnecessary 
word"; “pro" and “contra’ are 
“despicable cant”, “to tuft" is "a 
doubtful word, not authorized by any 
competent writer" (only James 
Thomson is adduced); “to drape is 
used to mean ‘.’to jeer ’by the 
innovator Temple, whom nobody has 
imitated"; and lesser” is “a barbarous 
corruption of less, formed by tne 
vulgar from the habit of terminating 
comparative in er: afterwards adopted 
by poets, and then by writers of prose . 
Nor is Johnson’s commentary, though 
mostly grammatical and philosophical, 
devoid of social ramifications. Many 
words in the Dictionary are branded 
with socially significant marks such as 
“a mere Galliasm" (“to renounce ), 
“a women's word” ( frightfully ), 
“crept into our language from the cant 
: of manufacturers’ (“flimsy'), or in 
[ low language” (the third sense of 
’ “bounce*). 


most popular species of writing, since it 
can adapt itself to the highest or the 


policy tmemaiiTGo . - 

even criticized him for it in a review in c 
ChA TUI . c 

Deutscher, we know, is a particular 1 j 
bite noire of Labedz’s. so he b dragged , , 
in at great Length in. this “reriew >.■ j 
Much is made of Peutscher’s omission , 
'or concealment 'of a statement 1 by | 
Trotsky, which Labedz apparently , 
found in the Trotsky archives, about ( 
the ''■Thermidor’’ analogy. He seemB 
unaware of the fact that Trotsky made 
a very large number pf contradictory 
statements about “Thermidor" - Kmel- 
Paz lists many of them on pages 394- 
400 of his excellent critical biography - 
and that the passage he dtes, was 
published in 1929, in the Very first Issue 
of Byullefen. oppozitsU. It was thus 
available to anyone without access to 
archives. I. for one, read It Irt the 
library of the University of Qlasgow. 
Why it -should radically alter my at 
anyone else's view of Trotsky, or of 
Soviet history I dp not taow. Gpiitions 
may differ, as- to why Deutscher (and 
Knei-Pte) chose not .to = quote his 
particular passage. But what nas all this 
to do with Cam.; . 

The statement that Can's .history. Is 
“not quoted or' referred to in official 
Soviet tiublications"; is quite, wrong. I 
. have seen' / many , references _ and 
quotations: But' so *hat? . Had Labedz 
. 'known Ibis, he might well, -have 
. ; included it bn his list of Qurt..slns,- 


can adapt itself to the highest or tne . 
lowest capacity .... My book , 
[ Decline and Fall] was on every table, 
and almost on every toilette. ■ . , 

It may be doubted that a' modern 
historian could achieve th e dominant 
popular success of a Gibbon or 
Macaulay (though I see no 1 reason why 
a work of history might not sell 
enormous numbers of copies). But at 
the same time Taylor Is correct in 
suggesting that to aim for popular 
success may be proper and salutary for 
a historian, since it encourages him to 

regard history as a branch of literature. 

Randolph bufano. 

746 Seventeenth Avenue, Menlo 
Park, California 94025. 

Johnson’s 

Dictionary 

Sir, '- Because it is generally 
laudable, Donald Greene's correction 
i (Letters, May 27) of the “homr legend 
that the purpose of Johnsons 
I Dictionary was 'stabilization rather 
than definition"’ should Itrelf be 


Despite his negative comments, 
however, Johnson does record all these 
and many more “corrupt" usages. 
Moreover, most entries in the 
Dictionary appear without comment, 
and Greene’s contention is generally 
right. To offer further support of it 
without neglecting consideration of the 
many exceptions to be taken into 
account, it is appropriate to P a , r , 1 
of Johnson’s entry under latter . 
Finding it necessary to explain yet 
another lapse of analogyin English, 
Johnson comments. ‘Tins . is the 
comparative of late, though univer sally 
written with H, contrary to analogy, 
and to our own practice in the 
superlative latest .... When he is 
finished with his commentary, how- 
ever, Johnson restates the mam 
principle of his lexicography in the 
words of Horace: 

, , . .Volet usus 

Quern penes arbitrium.est, et vis IrieJ, 
et norma loquena]; . 

ROBERT DeMARIA, Jr. 

Vassal College, Poughkeepsie, 
, New York 12601. 


are the work of a single forger, it would 
follow that he could not have been 
Collier. Freeman has asserted that the 
evidence of the transcript is “critical'. 
Will he now accept the obvious impli- 
cations of his evidence - the possibility f 
that Collier may not have made the £ 
"forged” insertions? , 

An uninformed reader might have ( 
inferred from Freeman’s description , 
that “Malone’s personal transcript of 
Henslowe's diary was complete. To 
correct that impression, I wrote that 
the transcript "lacks pages of the 
original manuscript on which disputed 
insertions occur”. This is a true 
statement, which Freeman distorts 
when he declares, “But [the franscnot] 
does not lack all the pages on which the 
modern insertions would appear, had 
they been in the original manuscript, 
which Is what Ganzefimplies, , and that 
is flat falsification. Shame on him. By 

adding “all" and "the”. Freeman has 
recast my words to make an inclusive 
generalization that my context did not 
imply. Our readera must determine 
where the falsification lies. 

Mt Freeman declares: Ganzcl "calls 
the insertions 'disputed* . and everyone 
else calls them modem forgeries, 
regardless of Collier’s guilt or 
innocence". Not everyone else. 

1 Freeman should be aware that there 
r are significant differences of opinion 
1 regarding the insertions in Henslowe s 


John Payne 
Collier 

Sir, - It would be unnecessary to 
reply to Arthur Freeman (Letters, 
June 3) were it not that his letter 
contains yet more comments ot urn 
kind that 


man ucuumuu t. 

corrected. Although -he is right to 
assert that Johnson wM PjJnanly 
concerned to record rather than tofix 
English, Greene should recognize the 
very considerable extent to which the 

the English Johnson records is mainly 
the language written by selected men 
of literary eminence who Uved from 
about 1554 to 1745. Second, Johnson 
prints his records along with an 
extensive, sometimes -«w ttafeifen i • 
sounding commentary that aims at the 
reduction of illogical linguistic growth 
Sd, often, at stabilization. For 
example, Johnson frequently opposes 
the 'edition of prefixes h that are 
; logically redundant. Undej: disannul 
he sataf ‘‘Thls word Is formed ronfrary 
toanSogy'by thosewho, 


kind tnai roarreu ms 
of my book Fortune and Men s Eyes. In 
seeking to shore up his position, he has 
made it worse. 

Mr Freeman now declares that when 
he referred to "Malone’s personal 
transcript" of Henslowe’s diary he did 
not mean to say that it was in Malone s 
hand; by ‘personal’*, he writes, ! 
meant his property. In this 
clarification, Freeman grv^ up his 
case. If Malone had no hand in making 
the transcript, hfe posseari° n 
irrelevant to deterpiiiung its date - the 
onlv reason for 1 bringing it m as 
against The 

transcript could, have been made as 
early as the mid-eighteenth cenwry 
and the insertions in the original 
manuscript could have been put there 
after the transcript was made - and 
before Collier was born. The point is 
(again]) not whether the insertions we 
forgeries but whether Collier made 


regarding the insertions in Henslowe s * 
diary (cfWamer’s list with Greg’s and * 
that ot Foakes and Rickert). They are ] 
“disputed” not by me but by the 
palaeographers who have studied 
them. 

Mr Freeman declares: Either 

Collier was or he wasn’t a forger 
Ganzel says he must ‘leave to others 
the proof or disproof of this . . . 
although he maintains throughout his 
book that Collier is blameless. What I 
wrote was: "I have not been concerned 
with proving or disproving forgery per 
se - that I leave to others", and as my 
book makes clear, I have accepted the 
Judgment of those who have studied 
’ them, that most of < the dapnted 
documents are forgeries. I do not 
"leave to others" the determination of 
Collier’s guilt in regard to Ingieby’s 
charges in A Complete View — charges 
which my evidence suggests were false. 
Inaleby’s case and the way U was 
developed is central to my book; it is 
unfortunate there is no way of knowing 
what Freeman thinks of that cast since 
in a very long review and a : very long 
' letter he fails to mention it. 

Finally, Freeman declares, “Impugn: 
ing error is the first duty or the. 

. reviewer.” Perhaps, but impugning 
l motives without cause h not. m ffi| 
i course of two pieces in thaTLS 
5 Freeman (whom I do not know) began 
by chiding me for not consulting his 
collection before writing my book and 
1 domic* mp nf E 7 lVin.fi a 


Language 

Acquisition 

Sir, - Because T. P. Waldron 
minimized the problem of how 
chfidren acquire a native language, and 
accused researchers of exaggerating Its 
difficulty so as to remain employed, I 
challenged him to devise a computer 
program that would learn any natural 
language. He was brave enough to say 
that he might accept the challenge, but 
now seems to have changed his mind 

• (Letters, June 17). A. W . Still (Letters, 

June 10) agrees that Waldron may have 
underestimated the difficulty of 

• understanding language acquisition, 
but disagrees that a computer promam 
is a good test of a putative theory of me 
process. He writes: “The difficulty in 
devising a program is because children 
are not like computer programs in any 
interesting way, and they start out with 
advantages, which include being 
sociable animals, that are over- 
whelming but inevitably ignored in 
the abstractions implicit in tne 
computer annlogy." I am sympathetic 
to much in this argument, but take 
exception to one word in it - tne word 
that I have italicized. That word makes 
me suspect that Dr Still has come 
dangerously close to confusing a theory 
with what the theory is about. It is 

, almost as though he were to amie 
i against current meteorological practice 
. (or to explain the inaccuracies in 
' forecasts) on the grounds that weather 
j conditions are not like computer 

a programs in any interesting way: the 

r weather produces all sorts of physical 

1 _l rain tnntu DRleS. iQI! - 


events! describe (he has not said what 
is misrepresented), of being disin- 
genuous'’ (he has not said how), 


forgeries but whetner wmei uwuo 
them. , 

Mr Freeman implies that the “forged 
modem insertions" in tho Henslowe 


ISnurlDK -- — — : — 

which), of “falsification ,- and of 
deliberately “perpetuating the rMultj 

of Collier’s enmes". Such unsupported 
scatter-shot accusations are remin- 
iscent of the “paper wars which 
discredited so much nipeteenth- 
century scholarship and produced tne 
calamity I describe in my book. 

' DfeWEY ganzel: 

Oberlin College, OberUn,, Ohio 
44074. 

. ‘Novel on Blue 


ought therefolre • to . <» rejected as 
unSammatical eitd barbarous. As the., 
ignorant users wh°m Johnson cites are 
Hooker, Bacon, Sandys, and Herbert, 
it ought to be dear twt Johnson was 
willing tp attempt stafelteotlon in the . 
face of wage, even long aiui &uth- 
oritative^usage. . See also "dissever\ 
••unrip", “imloose”, , 

the eighth sense rt hCnce, 
"precaKouSj and the eighth sense of 
..Tfce last is ’’Improper , 

though authorized by Shakespeare, 


that person ; wM Colfier. It ^6uld 
foSowV then, that °l>, n h Q T 

‘'forgeries" are In “Malones personal 
' JSSpt”, Comer. cannot 
v to have forged Any of thert. And at 

« two ^ th^ 

?SP93SSSMW®-. 

netxonal transcript". In addition, .. Mr 
forte? (f 46) is noted in the transcdptJ 
K^eZniie that : at. 

“forgeries" were in the prigin^ manu- 
scriot before Cdffier saw It ana if, as 
ftwman nigues. pH of the lnSertiopa 


. sir, - Johh' Batchelor says !n His 
review pf the Dickens Studies Annual 
(Jude 3) - that it. coptainvi the .first 

publication of-Wifll^Mo^^sNoM 

on Blue Paper. W]hat it actually 
contains is {tte^firat: P u ^‘ 0 ? n °. f h " ; 
transcript of the manuscript in the 

n.al.nnl' Mrlm.tMt VMr. ' 
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phenomena - rain, snow, gales, fog - 
but a computer program cannot 
produce any of them. Of course Dr Stul 
is right in thinking that children start 
out learning language with all sorts of 
advantages. A theory of language 
acauisition should explain how these 
advantages help. Modelling the theory 
in a computer program remains an 
excellent test of its rigour, consistency, 

.aWs a?a 9!3B : 

Is why my challenge to Waldron also 
required him to show that his program 
learns in the same way as children. 

P. N. JOHNSON-tAlRD. 
MRC Applied Psychology Unit, 15 
Chaucer Road, Cambridge. 

•Reason and Value’ 

Sir, - Readera of Simon Blackburn's 
review of my Reason and Value (May 
271 will get the impression <1) that I 
advocate a realist view of value, Hnd (2) 
that my chief concern is with hedonic 

.^■e«njrssriLi 

impressions. 

A whole chapter of the book 
(Chapter 5) is devoted to showing why 
£7 position is not realist (tfough 
: Objectivist), and why ffie qu“tion 
whether values are a projection or 
; “part of the fabric of the inverse g a 
non-issue, It is a red her^wWch l 
, deliberately, ostentatiously, and with 

I fanfare, side-step or avoid. 

i . : As to hedonic value. I dwell upon it 
i only in an attempt to show that evenjt 
■ (the most likely species of value lo be 
1 offered as a counterexample) te 
* objective in the sense that it is 
e independent of both desire and will. As 
to tne relation between dwire and 
satisfaction, I quite 
(n 45 ad fin ) that desire and sati?jac 
0 flon are* internally rotated in that 

satisfaction conceptually presiipl»ros 

desire, but 1 point out that gettingwhat 
vou desire does not guarantee any felt 
(hedonic) satisfaction and that, in anv 
ease, not all enjoyments (pleasures) 
qre satisfactions. 

. : Finally, pleasure does not head the 

ls . WertuwhyevenorperaonalyaluMlnmy 
al J Ann (her whole •ChapteT 
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exjeeUence or Virtue ?^»ya ^OBgtre. ... 

1 Dopaftm c^J of |’^ 0 ^^ 4e6n,S 


was : previoUriy , publUhed. by toe ; 0 f JotitnW of 

.elegantjGhapbook feriew-last ydar. Xpril^.haAbeenAdrown 

; - iwCbiiAS WALTON ■■ Xn -fDu^rafedhm^A edition, ^ 

’• ■. ... c. ■ i nn/inn in the TLS. AuffliSt 13, 'Whi W 
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Nicole Parrot 
M annequins 

Translated by Sheila de VallCe 

24Upp, with over 350 illustrations 
including 100 in colour. Academy 
Editions. £29.95. 

0 312 512902 

One day a year or so ago . a large crowd 
gathered on the pavement outside the 
window of Jaeger's shop in Regent 
Street. Among the mannequins, a 
bearded man and a lady stared 
outwards with dumb concentration, 
their faint movements fascinating and 
confusing the audience beyond the 
glass. The man was the winner of a 
competition whichallowed him to fulfil 
a lifetime’s ana bition - evidently, to be a 
mannequin - and the woman, a 
professional model, had rashly agreed 
to keep him company. At length, as the 
temperature soared and beads of 


perspiration broke through their 
panstick, they were forced to abandon 
their stance and the normal pace of the 
traffic resumed. 

If anything at all was proved by this 
experiment, it is that inanimate 
mannequins cannot be bettered for the 
pumoses of displaying clothes. Their 
real virtue lies in the fact that they are 
cheap compared with human beings, 
manipulate and do not answer back. 
However, the myth of Pygmalion is 
potent and the enigmatic allure of the 
model has never ceased to attract 
artists, writers, photographers and 
film-makers, as well as mere passers- 
by. 

Mannequins is an attempt to 
describe tne phenomenon not only in 
historical terms nnd through 
photographs, but with literary 
quotations and speculative essays of 
exquisite pretension. Decoding the 
whole substructure! enterprise is not 
made any easier by the clumsy 
translation. Even tne comments, 
printed on the jacket, with which the 
French press greeted its original 


Of the essence 
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Frances Spalding 

Sanford Schwartz 
T he Arl Presence 

247pp. New York: Horizon. $13.95. 
0 8lS0 0135 6 

Sanford Schwartz writes exploratory 
rather than didactic art criticism. It is 
perhaps hard to do otherwise in New 
York today, in an era following not 
only Steinberg’s attack on formalist 
criticism but also Tom Wolfe’s virulent 
satire on post-war American art 
theory. Wolfe trivialized the issues, but 
his The Painted Word (1975) had 
enough pertinence to undermine the 
hieratic role'that critics like Greenberg 
and Rosenberg had formerly occupied? 
Schwartz writes, not to expound 
theories, but to uncover meaning, to 
probe, question and make.transparent. 
According to the blurb, this is “art 
writing without formula, with the aim 
only of arriving at the essence of each 
subject”. 

Lacking 9 theoretic base, Schwartz’s 
criticism avoids ■ narrowness at the 
expense of direction. Because he does 
not want .to change 1 art but to discover 
w !*at 'is in it, he is . an unsuitable 
candidate for the- promotion of the 
avant-garde. These essays do not extol 
any. new! school or movement* nor do 
Uiey assert areas of potential 
development. In the .first section, 
devoted -W. painters and sculptors, 
attention fs-turned op the undervalued : 
and little known, and oh certain. 


pioneers of twentieth-century 
American art who, during the 1950s 
and 60s, tended to be overlooked. 
Schwartz is persuasive but never 
overtly partisan. He frequently 
clarifies an artist’s achievement by 
drawing out its limitations. The 
sculptor Gaston Lachaise (who arrived 
in America in 1906) invested a 
forcefulness in his art that is found to 
deny reflectiveness: “Nothing is left to 
be explained. He makes it impossible 
to wonder, even for a second, about 
what he meant.” A similar lack of 
complexity is discerned in Arthur 
Dove’s paintings, abstracted from 
nature: “He • doesn't give the 

contradictions iu every eraerience a 
chance to. develop, and it's this 
temperamental quickness that enables 
him, in his -best pictures, to make 
something out of a floating, 
insubstantial aura. It’s also what 
reduces many of his pictures to ft. baby- 
food softness. He doesn't riib out the 
distinctions, he’s oblivious of them to' 
begin with.' ■ 

As his title The Ah Presence implies, 
Schwartz is concerned with areas of 
meaning and feeling that are hot 
confined to: the purely aesthetic. He 
frequently ■' employs biographical 
Information to connect an artist's work 
with his Or her temperament. He 
retains the belief that art is primarily 
made by individuals rather than 
Ideology plus social and 1 -economic 
factors; had, though he often compares 
one artist with another, there Is little 
.discussion of movements or styled He 
is too alert tq the shifting arid uncertain 
relationship; . .■ that most ... conscious , 


complex works of art have to the 
ethical and political issues of their day 
to desire neat conclusions. He circles 
round his Subject, deliberately. Of 
Helen Frahkenthaler's abstracts, he 
writes: “Her colour hovers on the edge 
of prettiness. That her art doesn't go 
over the edge is a feat; her pictures are 
luscious and reserved at the same 
moment. But this feat often seems to 
be the most substantial thing you are 
left with. Some personal reason for her 
colour to be the way it is is lacking.” 

Schwartz is refreshingly responsive 
to the physical nature of art; he 
describes pastel as “one of the most 
breathing of mediums”, and insists, 
elsewhere, that works of art have a 
sensuous life of their own, “a life that 
doesn’t always coincide with subject 
matter”. In the second half of the 
book, which deals with photographers 
and writers, he criticizes Susan Sontag 
for ignoring the visual quality of the 
medium she - deals with in On 
Photography. For her, he observes, 
photographs are primarily illustrations 
of moments in intellectual history, 
having little life apart from the ideas 
they express or connote, If Schwartz's 
own essays on photography lack the 
incisive moral distinctions that illumine 
Sontag’s polemic, he avoids her 
occasional use of overstatement and 
generalization. The attentive con- 
sideration that he brings to all his 
subjects, moderates his tone but 
Strengthens his Independent stance and 
humane judgment, qualities that he 
may admire In the work of the film 
critic to. whom this book is dedicated, , 
Pauline Kael. ‘ 
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Riding with the Khans 


publication (“A jewel of 
.sophistication . . . ” Liberation-, "A 
book of immense oneiric power ...” 
L' Express) conspire to undermine the 
work s credibility. 

Yet certain facts do emerge from 
Nicole Parrot’s research. She traces the 
origin of the shop mannequin to 
sixteenth-century Venice, where n life- 
size doll presented the latest in French 
fashion on the Merceria. But it was not 
until the nineteenth century that, 
through the ostentatious capitalism of 
the Second Empire, the birth of 
department stores and the growth of 
international exhibitions, mannequins 
were produced in commercial 
quantities. Professor Lavignc's “trunk 
mannequins" - headless, legless 
torsos, as Zola described them, "with 
the disconcerting lasciviousness of the 
cripple" - gave way to the innovations 
of the Belgian, Fred Stockman, some 
of whose mannequins could pedal 
bicycles and had double- jointed index 
fingers. Boxes of eyes, teeth and hair 
were brought into the Paris factories to 
be implanted and fixed in wax heads 


which, with niakc-up, were becoming 
increasingly realistic. However, there 
were still problems to overcome. 
Display assistants had hernias trying to 
models weighing nearly 25(1 


he in the photographs, although hi 
captioning, particularly with Kuril 1 
dates is casual in the extren> 
Nevertheless, there is a feast d f 
archival mnterial, from wax modefo, 
at work in 1910 to an Imans’ foC 


C. R. Bawden 
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pounds; limbs broke off easily;' when ~ Ull miaas 

spotlights were introduced from tea-gowned belles, evocatively naoiri 
America, the figures simply Lucile, Roberte, Noeliy, Elw* 
decomposed ns the wax melted at Nodine, Linette and Manon j 
temperatures above 95° Fahrenheit. _r *_rr * 


1 ui rnntemp 

Stylistically, the apotheosis of the ?!!!}., w '^ c . ts > “ n,,n S front the earn 
mannequin took place between the * , S ’-i , i F| c “ cr eate Deauville ad 


wars. J^rdmc Le h^ardchal, director of 
Galeries Lafayette, asked Stockman to 

E rovide him with figures bused on the 
itest fashion drawings instead of live 
models. Thus, modern art came to be 
represented as much in the shop 
window as on the billboard. Cubist and 
Surrealist forms expressing the spirit of 
Chanel, Paquin nnd Lelong. By the 

IQIfk f hf» rnndp nf m nnnpm, ■ ME cnfln,E 


cli re-create Deauville m3 '; 
Auteuil, children’s parties tti- 
nursenes, come from the Bibliothioa 
Historiquede la Villede Paris. ^ ! 

Visual rcconls confirm that the 1925 
Exposition des Arts D^corallfs tmsi 
showcase for Siegel mannequins & 
much as for the grands — *- 
years later, his rarefied 


Francis Woodman Cleaves 
(Editor and Translator) 

The Secret History of the Mongols: 
For the First Time done into English 
out of the Original Tongue and 
Provided with an Exegetical 
Commentary. Volume 1, 
^Translation). 

277pp. Harvard University Press. 
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1930s, the range of mannequins seems cloches and pearls, were immortalizei l 
to have extended from buxom by Hoyninghen-Huene. In contrast | 
Briinnhildes in Germany to Hollywood tne Surrealists demonstrated at ai ' ! 

stars in A mori/'a It iirnulrl tioua pvhihifir»n in 1019 


si cniuing 

Usher’s claim that it is “the first inter- picture of the American designtf, 
national history of the mannequin”. Leslie Gaba, with his favourite 
In the post-war period, certainly, more mannequin, Cynthia, in “their” flat 
could have been made of the British York apartment. Created in 1936, she 
companies, like Adele Rootstein and accompanied him to receptions sni 
the old-established Gemini, whose interviews. Here she sits in evenisj ■' 
seasonal Innovations are sought and dress smoking nonchalantly while, ', 
copied worldwide. from the grand piano, he guts ■ 

, , , , „ . adoringly at her, in his white tuxedo, 

In the end, the pleasures of this book the lilies arranged and candles lit. • 

Light on the dark-room 

" negative and a dry collodion. Both tn ' 

Colin Ford described in the exemplary glossary, i . 

but I still cannot tell one tram U ! 
——————— other. • i 

Brian Coe and Mark Haworth- Though the pictures illustrating “the ■ ; 

Booth finest examples of each process' 1 aft j 


A Guide to Early Photographic 

Processes 

112pp, with colour and black-and- 
white Illustrations. Hurtwood 
Publications, London Road, 
Westerham, Kent TN16 1BX, In 
association with the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. £14.95. 

0 903696 23 1 


uiivuk vAuiaiptwo isa vain process — 

not all interesting in themselves, tbej , 
are always revealing, excelleotl) > 
printed by “a sensitive combinative 
duotone, tri-colour and foiir-coiov 
processes . . . entailing the UK d 
sixteen different coloured inks ad 
combinations of up to five dlfWal 


screen structures”. The publishers «« 
entitled to boast that they taw. - 

- 1 << iti* I. 1 


In the mid-thirteenth century Europe 
might have become a province of the 
Mongol empire, with all that that 
would have entailed for the 
development of our civilization. But as 
it happened, early in 1242 the Invading 
nomads, who had occupied Hungary 
and reached the Adriatic coast, 
withdrew, and the immediate threat 
was removed. Europe escaped, but 
Mongol imperial power survived for a 
century or more, not only in the steppe 
homeland of which Karakorum was the 
centre, but in Russia, the Middle East 
and China.- Mongol military power 
made Itself felt as far afield as Korea, 
Japan, Burma, Indo-Chma and Java. 
To the sedentary world of the time, the 
Mongols came as a devastating plague, 
more destructive than any earlier wave 
of nomadic predators had been. Yet, 
with conquest behind them, they 
proved capable of building up and 
controlling a land empire which, united 
at first and then in its separate and rival 
components, managed to rule the 
greater part of the known world for a 
while, and to bring peace to Inner 
Asia. In its historical perspective, the 
Mongol empire should stand out as an 
almost unparalleled example of will- 
power concentrated in political fopj- 
Yet, at least as far as the English- 
speaking world is concerned, mis 
stocking eruption of energy, which 
only just failed to engulf western 
. Europe* has been largely forgotten. 

• The unsuspected maraudera, who 
burst out of the secret depths of Asia 
only to vanish as suddenly as they Jiad 
come, retired into an oblivion from 
which they, have never fully emerged, 
and nowadays the Mongols are one of 
the least known and least understood 
peoples of the old world. 


was supposed to have been recited as 
the corpse of the emperor was 
transported back into north Mongolia 
from the place where he had died. If we 
had nothing better, th6 chronicles 
could, with care, be used to 
supplement and colour our picture of 
early Mongolian society, which 
otherwise is known to us only through 
the eyes of foreigners. Fortunately, in 
the Secret History of the Mongols we do 
have something better. 

The Secret History is a contemporary 
account, preserved in almost total 
purity and intelligibility, of the life ana 
times of Gengnis Khan and his 
-successor Ogedei Khan. We do not 
know exactly when it was written 
down, but this probably happened in 
1240, the most usual interpretation of 
the “year of the rat” which figures in 
the colophon. Some scholars favour 
the earlier rat year of 1228, and there 
are less convincing arguments for later 
rat years, but whatever the truth, the 
text is almost contemporaneous with 
the early days of the rising Mongol 
empire. A curious chance has 
preserved it from corruption. 
Originally, it must have been written 
down in the Uiglmr script which had 
been adopted, under Genghis Khan, as 
the national alphabet. At least one 
copy of the chronicle in this form must 
have survived in Mongolia itself until 
the mid-seventeenth century, for the 
major part of the first ten of its twelve 
chapters is to be found reproduced in a 
chronicle known to have been 
composed at that time - another 
“Golden Summary”. But here that 
particular tradition peters out. The text 
we know today was preserved in 
China, in a version still in Mongolian, 
but transcribed into Chinese 
char acters, used for their phonetic 
value, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. This text, soon to 
become unintelligible to both Chinese 
and Mongols, survived untampered 
with. In addition, it was supplied with 
interlinear glosses, in Chinese, to 
most, though not all, the words, and a 
summary translation into Chinese was 
also made; 



iaucu .. winy mo uiu is 

unarguable. In the first sixty-five years 
of its short history, the art-science of 
photography saw the invention of 
dozens of different processes; some 
still show no signs of fading, others 
never looked remotely brown. As if to 

tka aaImI DJa. - 1 W. • 
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papers for each process could belter. ; 
the results, and tfiat would have ben. j. 
economically impossible. ; - 

The fine reproductions i 

supplemented by a number of ta*W» ■ 
illustrations. Martin Wood's Mf 
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prove the point, Brian Coo and Mark magnification photographs •.•offer ; ■ 

Haworth-Booth . have illustrated the dramatic proof of the varied textareirf ,. : j 
dust-jacket of A Guide to Early photographs made by different .;- ‘ 


K Lugrupns made by ■ differ^ 
niqucs. Who would have guessefli 
for example, that the mirror-luft X 
daguerreotype would be covered wlifl Hr 
bumps of mercury-sliver when sew f , 
under magnification? • . f - ; . 

.. .— u —jf — — The book’s third avowed object fete V' 

^sj>ook, succinctly cmtlines tis aims: give guidance for the proper treaww* . 

, Firstly, to provide a guide to the of photographs in a 1 collection’, Hew, '//•;' : 

rive guidance . as to the proper 


Photographic Processes with a fine 
colour photograph from the Victoria 
ami ’Albert Museum collection: the 
original transparency is three-quarters 
of a century old. 

Sir Roy Strong, in his foreword to 
this book, succinctly outlines its alms: 


wwiuyi 1 VUHUM — 

ohi* - . . much practical commOij sense to ^ 

• t ^ ft , prep^ 1- short contribution, and adds a ukM: 

W ot ° 8r . p ? 8 u: th „ ^ of fuller texts, published on f»f r 

* 0f 4rch| ve". The sides of the Atiantic. Mark-HaworiJ; . . 
SSSSEt. ^ ,de u to 4 recognizing the. ; Booth ■ also, contributed a sel«P. 
process is a step-by-step key, provided hlhllnorimtiv Tti- hn«ls ni 


nh<;>.iu 7 ■ * u IWI wioKiiiBr worn, ww 

oojecuve questions, or instructions, to some books from ' Which he has W 1 •" 

inforinatioh. 1 Despite tUs : . *5 jf;,; 
athand. It is rather like a board game.. , bibliography is ' yet! another - pseM- 

photognffiM U, lU.coUec^.^,. 

Question li. . Following - these 

EUldnlmM vnl> eWn..M W. .. 


grapns in im, couecuw 
5. Whatever bile’s reSeryaatw. . - ; 

yuesaon n ^Following these about the inadequate: spaed ^ . 

u be ^ photographs in the ; - ’ 

estabbsb your photograph as one of . Albert's new H ' “ * " 

■JS ne ^ tl ^ 4 ' ‘dree types of cat? berio doubt 
trartspafency ,ior twenty-seven types Of - by-product of 

:the -• wwbitfons, ah. 

; MiUoum) prgbpbly knows more about. Coe- Odd Hav 


rviifoiv's new Henry Cole wing, 
ctiti be rio doubts about this ifnp rc4 ®^ ■ • 
* of "one of the" 

ahd ; the achievemeat 




They certainly left their mark in 
written histdry; Only a polyglot genius 
could exploit all the contemporary 
sources about the Mongol empire, lei 
alone the secondary literature- Latin, 

Arabic. Persian, i Syria?, GeorgUn, 
Armenian, Russian and Chinese are 
only some of the relevant languages. 
However, until quite. recently, it was 
safe to ignore the Mongolian language- 
itself. Until . the early nineteenth 
century, nothing of consequence 
written about the Mongols m own 

language was known to exist. In lejtu, 
though, the Dutch-bom orientalist, 

I. j!scWdt. published.the text of the 
first Mongolian -.phroniole to become 
known to the' Western world, together 
with a translation into German- This 
was the Erdeniyln tobchi, of “Precious 
Summary", composed in 1662 by the 
Ordos-MoAgol aristocrat Sagang 
Sechen. A quarter of a century later, 
another chronicle, the Alton Tobchi, or 
"Golden Summary” , wda translated, 
into Russian by a Buryat scholar, the 
lama Galsang Gomboev. These works 
threw new light , on Mongolian 
historiography, but nevertheless, their 
usefulness was marred by a common 
defect. They Were o( comparatively. 

. recent ongin, postdating the 
’ conversion of the -.Mongols to 
Buddhism, which had begun around 
■1570. As historical sources they are 
doubly deceptive. First, they force 
Mongolian hiBtory info an artificial 
Buddmst-moralistiC framework; Sec- 
ondly, as far as the imperi^ peripd is 
concerned, they lack historicity, 
merely reproducing such myth nnd 
legend as ngd survived the centuries. 

Genghis. Khaii himself, the founder; 
of the Mongolian nation, Is presented 
in' the “Precious Summary", pnd.other 
late chronicles in a senek of half- 
remembered images from legendary 
tradition, images further distorted by 
having been adapted to Buddhist 
ideology. Nevertheless, ’•jth ese 
chonicles are far from being urortmess. 
They are rich mines of what doubtless 
began as oral literature t preserving, ror 
example, the longpoeti? lament wtycn 


The archimandrite Palladius, one of 
the best Russian sinologisis of the 
nineteenth century, was the Hrat 
European orientalist to try to solve the. 
linguistic puzzle resulting from this 
mixture 01 languages and senpts. His 
translation of the Chinese summary 
version appeared in 1866 and set 
Mongol historiography on a new 
course, but even this was only a 
secondary work, a translation of a 
translation. Palladius also owned a 
copy of the transcribed Mongolian 
text , but he did not live to complete his 
reconstruction of it. That talk was 
accomplished in Germany by Erich 
Haenlsch, a little less than fifty years 
ago. Haenisch published his 
reconstruction df the text, in 
romanized Mongol, in 1937 . Two yeara 
later his dictionary appeared, pa m 
1940 his complete German translation. 
It was an inopportune time. Few copies 
of the book left Germany, and in 1943 
almost the whole stock was destroyed 
in an air-raid on Leipzig. Fortunately, 
the translation was reissued in 1948. 
Since the war, numerous studies on the 
Secret History, notably Antotoe 
Mostaert’s senes of articles SUr 
quelques passages del'Histoire Secrete 
aes Mongols - have advanced our 
understanding of the text weU beyond 
the state In which Haenisch left it. 
Even so, his translation Is by no means 
overtaken; and it was republished in 
1981 in a different ..typographical 
layout, designed to give prominence }p 
the many poetical passages in U. 
Translations into, otter languages 
bepn 


hardly be overstated. It antedates by 
nearly four hundred years the next 
oldest chronicle known to us, and was 
written down only a few years after the 
events it describes. These events 
preceded one of the most cataclysmic 
onslaughts to shake Eurasia in the 
whole of recorded history. The 
explosive growth of the Mongol empire 
is one of the grand themes of world 
history, and the Secret History provides 
a native view of how it began in the 
remote forests and plains of north 
Mongolia. The story is told in factual, 
human terms. In contrast with the later 
chronicles, the supernatural plays little 
or no part. There are no pious 
anecdotes, no tales of magic, no 
miracles. Genghis himself comes over 
as a man, not as the beatified ancestor 
and initiator-god of latef Mongol 
tradition, or the bloodthirsty monster 
of European folk-memory, we see him 
in his successive roles as refugee, tribal 
leader, politician and general, and 
finally supreme ruler. 

This is not all. The Secret History 
helps us towards a complete view of 
medieval Mongolia. It snows us how 
the Mongols lived, what values they 
cherished, what gods they worshipped. 

It is a prime source for the 
understanding of the social, political 
and military structure of a central 
Asian nomadic people. As Haenisch 
wrote: “We get to know the life of the 
steppe, wife- and horse-theft, alliances 
and treachery, raids, battle and 
friendship, the ruthless massacre of the 
enemy, plundering and enslavement of 
the captured. The view within the tent 
and on the plain arises before our eyes. 
Everything is compeUlngly true and 
convincing." Some passages, for 
example those paragraphs in Chapters 
9 and 10 which contain Genghis Khan s 
decrees concerning the organization of 
his guards, may seem rather dry. But 
there is plenty of action ana taut 
narrative to compensate. Mongol 
practices such as bride-theft and tribal 
exogamy become apparent, not in n 
statement of fact,' but through the 
medium of vivid incident; The story of 
the abduction by Ylstlgei, the fetoerof 
the young Temu jin or Genghis ‘Khan, 
of the future emperor’s motheT, or that 


of his last ride, waylaid and poisoned 
by the Tatars as he was returning ho me 
after seeking a bride for his son, are 
epic moments in the history of the 
Mongol people as well as sociological 
evidence. 


Fascinating though it can be in its 
immediacy, the Secret History is not an 
easy book to translate into an 
attractive, readable form. For one 
thing, many words in it are still 
inexplicable, as they occur nowhere 
else and an interlinear gloss is lacking. 
Apart from that, there is a wider 
linguistic problem. Mongolian is quite 
unfike English in its structure. }ts 
nearest familiar parallels are Turkish 
and Japanese. Mongolian sentences 
can be long and loosely connected. Its 
essential grammatical features do not 
always coincide with those of 
European languages more familiar to 
us. Smgul&r and plural do not have to 
be distinguished. The verb has not only 
active and passive forms, but others as 
well, cooperative, reciprocal and so 
on. The subject of the verb is often not 
expressed. Hence decisions have to be 
taken by a translator into English 
which are not inherent in the original. 

Then, too, there is the problem of 
style. The Secret History consists of 
plain narrative, probably in the current 
language of the time, though we cannot 
be sure of this, mingled with portions 
of veTse, some of which appear to be of 
older origin. Should a translator reject 
an y considerations of antiquity and 
possible archaisms, and put the whole 
into current, literary English? Or 
should he adopt an antiquated form 01 
English in order to capture what he 
sees as the archaic flavour of the work? 
Professor G eaves has chosen the latter 
course, taking the Authorized Version 
of the Bible as his model, for both 
language and style. Justifying his 
choice of method, and quoting from his 
stylistic mentor, A- F. Tytler, he 
writes: 


translation, insofar as to me seemed- 
practicable, except in the matter of 
orthography, into the language of 
the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scriptures, thinking its vocabulary 
and style to be singularly consonant 
with tnat of the Mongolian original. 

This is one solution of the problem, 
though not the one adopted by some of 
the most successful translators of our 
day - E. V. Rieu, for example, in his 
Odyssey and Iliad, or David Hawkes in 
The Story of the Stone. Personally, 1 
find it an unhappy choice. For one 
thing, the Secret History was not 
archaic in its own time, and surely an 
archaizing translation is liable to give a 
false impression. On the practical 
level, comparing Cleaves’s translation 
with that of de Rachewiltz, which is in 

S ' ’a contemporary literary English, I 
the former infinitely less readable, 
so much so that I wonder what public 
the translator had in mind, apart from 
professional orientalists, when 
selecting his medium. This is much to 
be regretted. So far, Qeaves’s version 
is the only complete one in Engush, 
and the only one to have appeared In 
book form. Through it, the English- 
speaking public will meet this 
astonishing Dook for the first lime m ils 
entirety, and it would be an eternal pity 
if they were put off by its lack of 
readability. 

For, alas, this translation is doubly 
indigestible. First, it is artificially 
antiquated, as to both vocabulary and 
stylfc. This puts unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of the ordinary reader. 
Secondly, it follows with excessive 
faithfulness the |rammatiMl 
idiosyncrasies of the original. This 
results in long, involved sentences, 
containing frequent supplementary 
insertions in square brackets, which 
have to be studied rather than read, 
and in the invention of turns of phrase 
quite unknown to current English. 

As it stands, this book is stiU 
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Apprehending “that the style and Incomplete. We^ ro . ^ 
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Introduction. Let us hdpe tfrati we dd 
ndt have to whit another quarter of a = 
century for it. 


same character : wjth -that of the 
' " oririnaT and- With, a view to 
* ' conserving the archaic flavbur of the 
original text, I have cast my 
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William Watson 

bobk suppressed. Beyond superficial 
invocation of matriarchy and the slave- . 
state, Marxist theory does not come 
into the question; more traditional 
notions prevail. ° n ®^ ^ these Is the 
aboriginal unity of the Chinese state as 
enshrined In the fate-fciou and Han 
version of history and myth which 
accompanied the Q*n and_ Han 
unification from jhe (JobL to the 
Southern seaboard. This unity has 
never been inteipreted as a gradual 
aggregation of power emanatfog from 
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UgetTbut until : 1971uo one - had 



centoTy to appear, and only just 
achieves : priority over that of_.de, 
Rachewiltz. - * * 


rSiSkably l&e theft Mewpotendan 
peas, ruling theocraticaUjI stemming 
barbarians on a v agUf frontier .oraefe- 

with WMterti rinolaters 
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fromtteMajt 
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fhe^efiod ofUbe W'arSng^ States 

earlier days a. fow trade-minded; 
Western ; archaeologist,. . and jater 
Soviet theorists; word : toclined to ; 
'derive Chinese . Bronze-Age 
lizationfrom the farWcat, 
this concept has been officially rejected 
since X949. . y 

It follows . that Chinese ; ardiae- 
ologists are silent on 'attemots to link 
Chraa historically to Inner Asia and to- 
Western Asia, although o«e ' would 
have thought these would attract them, 

of books and of teaching which would 
■ make the present generation aware 01 

the wider Asian . content tee. equally 
responsible for . this, .reticence. 

’ Meanwhile, theTaiwanar<*aMlo^its 
who retreated from PeWng m,l949 and 
had in theft day , represented -the, 
historians’ wlo'g of, the 
Fourth MqVementi , continue to work 
: on the materiM they taok along with 
' them, in droll .Isolation from toeir 
; - inotofabd cplledgueis. and lmfeed from 
the rest of the World. ;.; ! . • •• w 

; J1 and hft colleagute curing the decade 


from October 1928: ten years which 
established the value of excavation as 
the handmaid of history,, for in the. 
oracle-texts then recovered was 
confirmation of the historical king-list. 

In a form which seemed to threaten the 
authority of the textual uansmlsdOo. . 
Work continued through official 
obstruction, broken promises of 
foreign subvention and even local 

.sniping, until the outbreak ofthe China 
Affair in June 1937. No one questions : 

U Ji’s Immediate claim that the Any- 
ang site was that of the Shang capital 
during the latter half of the dynasty, 

King*Pan Gong havtag moved ms . 
government there, as hfttory relates. ( . 
about the year 1300 BC. 1 

■ 

made theft great discovery: at the 
Henan city ofthengzhoh the_traccof a 
rectangular earthen wall, ^kmjiy 1.7 
km, whose foundations are dated by 
radiocarbon to around 1600 ac. Zou 
Heng, who hte since become a teading 
interoreter of pr^Han anjaeotogy, 
lined up the artefacts to ft 0 *® 01 
shapes developed smoothly from • 

Zhengzhou to Anyang, and he ; 
suppwed that the Tarmcr rite was 
deserted after Pan Geng's move; 
dogma seems still to be adheredto.but 
to some Japanese and Western 

observers it appears most improbable . 

that a walled dty should teyc hren . 
emptied for a move to an unwaUed site; ? 
where,- moreover, largp. palaw or^ 
temple foundations and abundant | 
human and other sacrifices .speak . 
strongly for a ceremonial^ rtMa v 
cbmpieraentliig rather than replacing 
'thofunctiqri of thec^falrilUMcdtO ^ 
the -'south; just beyond die ymrvt , 

iwrjtia'i 
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education bequeathed at least by the 
older professionals, a second more 
'topical orthodoxy is Imposed by a 
political oligarchy operating at the 
summit of the administrative pyramid, 
into which cultural property offices, 
provincial field-research teams and 
museum staffs are fitted. The rumpus 
which arose over the excavated 
“treasures" sent abroad in 1972 
showed archaeologists stepping 
marginally outside their political brief 
But an issue of the Cultural Revolution 
was involved in that, and the foreign 
experts who were then declared 
enemies of the Chinese people had the 
comfort of joining Confucius himself in 
exile. 

Today ideas range more widely, 

tP.mtrvriiilltr ne lufit. il.. i /j 


PhrnS'th* unaba * d ’ ™ Yangtze and to the east in Shantong. 

have 15®? Aether this dispersal signifies actull 

were b^ely 1 ^ t^a h li « hetim PM n wbic j} gov 5 rnra ent and taxation, or only an 
were oarely established in China, and exchange of gifts with independent 


Wane Zhnngshu is u deputy director 


wholly created others, so that the local rulers if forTrchaeoEs Po B ' ld hlS i Hm Clv, " Ztltwn » «« fullest 
Journal of Field Archaeology (Kaogu decide. Their cfnclSn wilfhe £ one ' vo,limc ****** period. 
xuebao) is indispensible to students of important as the view of the shnnp D Uper l? tC> WS"* produced in the 
most branches of Chinese material and state which has been distilled from thf ^ cpub!lc llsc,f .- The themes arc town- 
intellectual history. For example, in oracle renPentSs torwhiS h! pla 1 ? nm S- . agriculture and industry: 
rerent issues, Wang Niimsheng of the historian is nS”L beholden m \hn w f a J ,s - carnage- tracks, drains, the truce 
Institute of National Minonlies in excavator don l ° tdC Clones and ritual buildings, all are 

Kunming writes on the genesis of r . , beautifully illustrated and recounted 

Chinese writing, starting from the ln ceram,c study, the scientific light with unswerving objectivity. Chapters 
evidence of pictographic texts, un- hy recent work in Shanghai is on city history and agriculture draw in 

Chinese :in form and principles, which f°„f ( f a d D e sewhe / re this issue by the historical record, nil familiar in 
survived until the nineteenth century in ^ s ‘ ca . Raws o n Cp®ge 678), but plain specialist literature hut here 
village tradition. The earliest ®* cava,1 ° nan d survey of kiln sites, the confronted with nrtcfucts and 
appearance ofsuch writing is on bronze , , a sm ?H army of field excavation data. Although Dr Wnno\ 

archH l s also has its revolu- editors have added rbSiogrnphyTf 

hose%em on° i£L& ?,pr T®! y !o W , cs,crn !iterfl,urc - the author hmnclf 
se bent on identifying ideal pot refers only to Chinese publications 

nnfl hie nr'rmm* nk n . k ..».. *1. . ■ 


appearance of such writing is on bronze 
tablets consigned to the tombs of the 
Dian nobles who ruled Yunnan in the 


iMUoy iuena loi.gt muiw muwij. - — 

temtoriaUy as befits the expanded Dian nobles who ruled Yunnan in the “ UIWI x «« iu mi. ouiprisiugiy , u 
empire, and historically, so that recent early Han period; An Zhimin and those bent on identifying ideal pot 
efforts further to assimilate 'the man y others address themselves with l yP es uniquely with specific kilns, it 
archaeological record to the historical great enthusiasm to the problems of P roves . to be the case that most kilns at 
one, by recognizing the pre-Shang th e earliest bronze casting, for in this t,me m thcir history made most 
oynasty of Xia among excavated . there is competition with other Asian kinds . of P 0ttei 7. except for the 
things, appear more curious than cultures, discussing the putative pre- R orcel£Un s, responding to market 
misleading. Many scholars, Chinese, s hang finds made in Xinjiang and in * mand and facilities of transport and 
Japanese and occidental, have doubted south Henan; Ma Chengyuan joins a fuel. From the locations of kilns and 
the historical existence of Xia, or *“11 group investigating musical the dispersal of their product, much 
considered it to be distinct only scales tiirough the responses of bronze can be learned of internal and external 

bells dated at intervals from the twelfth “ ade * For example, the discovery of 
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geographically from Shang and not its 
antecedent, believing the enhanced 
role of Xia to be the work of Confucian 
nistonoeraphers and cuhemerists. But 
InepoliticaJ mandarins seem to adhere 
to the old fcfea: Xia figured in the tables 
of die 1972 exhibition although no 
artefacts were attributed to it, and a 
cuirent argument goes that neolithic 
culture which includes signs of bronze- 
working and immediately antedates 


xiciioii, iviM %_nengyuan joins a ,r , : wwuuns or xuns and 

small group investigating musical tne dispersal of their product, much 
scales tiirough the responses of bronze ? an be lf arned of internal and external 
bells dated at intervals from the twelfth “ ade * For example, the discovery of 
century ac; the history of architecture , ® rn - en f s °f Chinese pottery of the 
flourishes in the hands of Yang !? te nmth century at Laem Po, site of 
Hongxun, who exercises skills now ancient port on the cast side of the 
well established for interpreting u 81 P et,insu Ia, marks an entrepdt 
trabeate systems from the disposition whe «5 cargoes were landed to be 
of supports traced in the ground-plan yarned overland to a port of exit on the 
as pi liar- footings of various calibres. s,de * an d so onwards to markets 

“l Persia and Egypt, The place uwiohtc 


We can now follow, from the 
thirteenth to twelfth century onwards 
the evolution of the wooden 


jjl ”!? and E ^ y P t - Tbc glass weights 
of Muslim merchants and pieces ofthe 
purple-glazed jars from ships hailing 
from the Persian Gulf attest the 


and his account observes the usual 
reticences. The rfilc of the slate in 
devising and limiting industry is not 
discussed, nor the political import of 
the rise of “manor economy” in the late 
Han. A most revealing account of iron 
technology connects it with the rapid 
Hnn expansion of ship-building on the 
one hand and the multiplication of 
domestic items on the other. Here 
reference to the pre-Han “solid state 
carburisation method" and the Han 
carbon infiltration method and 
processes of surface carbonization, 
reflects archaeological expertise in 
which the Chinese now lead. State 
enterprise in lacquer workshops, a 
which has been thorou gh ly 
studied in Japan, is neatly presented, 
with all the historical and epigraphical 
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change and adminffA 
legislative structures are aif 
summarized, always in the 52. 
K“' a " d cultural man £' 
Madame Pirazzoli rizhtlv un*?® 

importance of the Yuttfe 

Dian, on whose affairs she® 
much m the past, but wIkS 

“{dependence from HantSfi 

official Chinese ignore. ft® 
studies, the accommodatloii * 
exchange between noma&J 
civilized population, emerge fm. 
archaeological and histonK 
around China s borders withicte 
exceeding even that of the M 
relations of the Scythians wiiife 
sedentary Iranian neighbour Ti 
superb coloured and brack-anto 
illustrations take full advanUw<fr 
new facilities offered by the Sfi 
The Origins of Chinese C5wW 
edited by David KeighttoVki 
handsome volume which aims log 
up the present state of knowiedst 
all aspects of Chinese antiquity^, 
the literary and artistic: 
articles by separate authors cm- 
notably, the environment, plana a. 


miiiicuimeiy ameaates 

Th^ g An U T-l.ir 0f the 1 “ Xi * period", architecture which eventually passed IUB . renwra uun Hnei i uie 

h a nnf.o 1 Speakin 8 in 19 J2 at to Korea, Japan and Vietnam. The w “tem side of the trade, whUe the 
of . thc buiI d ,n ^sare revealed archaeologicallv . net /. of *l? e Cheese ceramic implies 




res slon, explained simply 
said neolithic culture 
!J'« time with the early 


buildings are revealed archaeologically 
as . gristing at the start of pillared 
galleries dchelonned up the siaes of a 
pyramidal terreplain. 

i r .-D — me C uiv Numismatics is another subject 

Shang, might contain traces of bronze, hlch arcba eologicai discovery has set 
but he showed no inclination to u P° n a scientific basis for the earlier 
notion of a historical Xia. p .Pr 8 / Anthropometric studies of 
with aU that that connotesin traditional Qeo,lthi 9. populations, as instanced in 
ideology. cunem field reports, promise to throw 

The great success of Chinese in t be , racial mix which will prove 
archaeologists is to have staved in ^ncT r it ltUte ' or isolate from the 
business: when other humane sftidies had ’ SSh 160 0 f f Han l whose ^hire 

».d coritparatively fall 


- “ tl >f Grand (fiSSK 
of river routes from 
central Hunan to Canton - itself a 
potnng centre - and probably coastal 
shipping from Fujian & to the same 
international port. 


r ® c °rd» but it is still strange' that' there 
should be no mention in this 
connection of the official promulgation 
of archaizing styles of decoration. Art 
and aesthetics form no part of the 
book, although the Han period saw a 
revolution in these matters which set 
subseouent tradition on course. 
Michfele Pirazzoli-t'Serstevens’s 


Indispensable handbook, as we&ui 
introduction to most of & 
controversies surrounding the ubtt 
Keightley's own contribution iioii;, 
late-Shang state, a theme he hasori 
his own in terms of the on& : 
sentences, and his scholarly etfitimi 
in evidence throughout. 
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modern Chfia, so it is not suiS^ng to S' ReJnih, f m,y 5°? out of 
find that numerous works of EnoTish Ci, Re f en riy a few of Somerset 
literature were translated Into Chinese SSE 1 ? 5h , 0 [? have ap- 

dunng the last century. Starting with two hv {I ans /j tion es well as one or 
Shakespeare, the fist of fransS H ‘ L^rence. Oddly 

works is qu te impressive ineliiH S enou S h » Graham Greene seems to be 
Milton, S^ift, De?oe JnS T ^ ceptio J \, Both The Quiet 

Smollett. George Eliot, theBrontSs and V ie . Heart °f the Matter 

Mrs Gas^ell and Jane Austen William w V «nu! PP S ared ii a t ™ ns ! at *on. as 
Blake, Wordsworth, By™ ShS 5^®? tly 7,16 Bon * b Ar ty . 

and Keats, quite a few of Walter Scott! Nhxetlfn Animal Fan » and 

novels, much of Charles Dickans i wS Fi 8hty-Four are unavailable 
Thackeray, o SC ar Wilde ffifSC* n °^ n B , to the obvious 

Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw it is not Duri2?il ty ° f fJ eir i poIIllcnI messa 8 e . 
possible in this limited space to rive a t ^f c<f cu,tural revolution", one 

complete list. Certainly if we w^re to U ^ sarcastically told his 

make a comparison^ with Enriish K l £ Wneso ,ntar P rete r that China 
translations of Chinese literature Ke a P p / oach lJ B, 1984 . and the 

West, we would find iSuSZSX P°°r Imorprefer, who had never heard 


trajulationa of Chinese literature in^the 
West, we would find that the average 
Chinese reader has a far more 
comprehensive idea .of ' English « „ . 

th n avera Be English women writers fare more or classics of children's fiction Irtveka 

reader of Chinese literature. less the same as the men , George Eliot , or ®rc available . Peter Pan, Hie ^ 

However, if we lbok at the list more lifi 1 / nd Bront ^ sisters the Willows, Winnle-the-Pcgh * j 

clowly, we will find sorpe interesting Ksthnlnn^ 1 ^ part from 7l e House at Pooh Comer, Tree* 
preferences and curious omisrions 8 storiw ® f ’ fJ wl JP S6 short - Hland, Hugh Loftina’s Dr DooUlfc 

Dickens has always been a favourite in bv mb rh1nJ2 h ^ B f ti f alIy , P raised ' 8,1 havo Cll ‘ nese versions. . 

China; even today most Chinese ® P° et in the early ' • . 

people probably still view femote RrH^ P , acUc ^ y HOtwemieth-century , There Is a vogue for science fc 

English society through Dickenafan writBrs ^e known *jon in China today, HoWj 

characters, and they may have the raad7™ ‘ tp non -EngUsh-speaking English science fiction Is not 
1 SSi S at: ! he Preim-*y : ££•. TOadcr?1 - 8 represented. H. G. WelJs is knowlfr 

te a cross between Mr Sj n( * the !ate l930sv few Chinese T, Thne Machine and ThiltAm 
Rckwick and Mr . Micawber. Vanity dents have studied literature in Man ' but The War of the Wort& V- 
Fair has been translated several tim« England. The emphasis has always no * translated, neither am, ^ 
trawl I? Cen !S n tbore bave been !»f: en oa sconce and technology and SP^^yptlc works as John WyndMj 
onTif b rS r; 5 J 0rcftaf,flr Towers and J“ s accounts for the S that a Da l°f the Trtfflds. Chinese P«# 

Plu C J?%l er and the Hearth, fw^tfeth-centuiy English literature do h qtBavi pessimistic ideas Inat Wf 

&rOfC £f?°«2 C uf H nown inChina. DmSS is l ohlg t0 b ® 

wayor of Castcrbrldze are well lr nrvnk. the cultural revolution” .ft insects, robots or creatures froiH 


■ -rr— (iiiu |l|tj 

poor interpreter, who had never heard 
of this work, took this as a great 
compliment. B 


Another interesting absence Is timd. 
James Bond. One would think tbstfe 
Fleming's ability to powder il 
confections with details about Ml 
cars, guns; etc would suit the 
Chinese readers* taste. Perhaps 
explicit descriptions of sexual icNj : 
are a little embarrassing la i mbb 
with more prudish tendencies, ori; 
may be because in hh stories Si 
Russian KGB agents are all badis 
while the British secret service amt ' 1 
are the goodies, and this poliilcalw! 
seems impermissible. 

Quite a number of children’s boob ; 
have been translated. ABto 
Adventures in Wonderland was W 
translated by a famous 
philologist over half a century aft 
and recently n new translation W 
appeared. In fact most of the £4 
classics of children's fiction hive w* 
or arc available. Peter Pan, the m 
to the Willows, Wltinledhe-pooh iti 
The House at Pooh Comer, Twffi 
Island. Hueh Loftina’s Dr DooUw. 


Cto'r even tcKday” V mosT * atiuese 
^ .view femote 
English society through Dickensian 

fdea* C & t?f d ^ ^ have the 
Sr,ri-U at ! ho Pre^t-day. Enriish 
gentleman is- a - cross between Mr 

Mr . Micawber. Vanity 
Fair has been translated several times 
and recently there have tSen 
2?JS ^.^ Barchester Towers 
tS, a lP!L a $‘‘! “"tf. Hearth. 


slated, neither am, 

Ic works as John WyndMj 


The Day ofthe Trtfflds, Chfnesepwg 
do not navO pessimistic ideas that tne 
world is going to be dominated ty 

• ' - 'A—* 1 Xnrfl 


" U ‘*U IB KOUlg lO PO. UUUIHU»'f~ V 

insects, robots or creatures frojnoDtfl 
space, or destroyed , by a .aoeg 
holocaust or other catastophe; w W 


i: ; : :,i,5 ptowd to have l 

«>• iZTi* ° dl1 that Conradhvrs.-n.-: ! art at crim. : “J 

•>: '■ ''''' A' co ^ 10 fl°L apjwpred m Chinese^ tranalatiort^ ; popular spy .thrillers- thtsrJ*? apd rere.uuw.«ia- aimcou iu uiniiv -, i . 

mm i 




TanZs, T - • “evolution in'. > “ ere was renewed interest in 

SS’SrfSS'i a *tranm ’ choice" :■ 3. 

SShSESB* because vtf the woni fnpy old translations ha^been 
has ift Vthe title, and because it • re_ ^wd, Many new translations have 

" dd 


{ are. more popular. ' > <• 

; So many of the provincial pbbffi 
ing houses In China are now putaj 
out pew translations Of WesteraD^ 

fuire that, it is difficult to make a.cca* 

preherisive and complefe sutvey^^ • 


chwciett diBralt ifSS&Sa. 

■■ ^j?5 Iati y e Jy tew weU-kribVWi nf 

SSL an u d S ®?P nd World, WarBngl 


iAntjhBnVTS 
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PANDA BOOKS 


CHINESE LITERATURE 

Published since 1951 
A quarterly from January 1984 

Chinese Literature features contemporary and classical Chinese fiction 
and art, articles about writers and artists, poetry, news about the 
current cultural scene, archaeological excavations, book reviews. With 
colour plates and black-and-white illustrations. For readers who wish to 
know more about China's literary and cultural life. 

The first issue of the new, enlarged quarterly will include short stories 
by the noted writer Ba Jin and poems by China’s foremost poet AI Qing. 

CHINESE LITERATURE a quarterly in English and French. 

The First Issue, English Edition 1984 
Rain by Ba Jin 
The Execution by Ba Jin 
The General by Ba Jin 
An interview with the writer Ba Jin 
I and Literature by Ba Jin 
Stories by other Chinese writers 
AiQing’s Poems 

Correspondence of the Qing writer Zheng Ban-chiao 

Huang Jung-ju’s Fables with illustrations by the writer-painter himself 

An Ancient Painting by the Sung Emperor Zhao Zhi 

Introducing the Works of the Painter Li Ko-jan 

Ancient Jadeware 

Chronical of Chinese Literary and Cultural Circles 


> — Beneath the Red Banner 

X Lao She 

( TL,. . W \ Beijing Legends 

I | JinShoushen 

\ SpPl I Recollections of West Hunan 

\ 888.,—^ / ShenCongwen 

^ Seven Contemporary Chinese 

Women Writers 

The Butterfly and Other Stories Wang Meng 

All the Colours of the Rainbow Jiang Zilong 

A Small Town Called Hibiscus Gu Hua 

The Travels of Lao Can Liii E 

Selected Stories of Xiao Hong 

Stories From The Thirties -Vols I, II 

Selected Tales of liaozhai ■ ^cHmESE*^ 

Pu Songling : s hort stories 

Excerpts from Three \ 

Classical Chinese Novels 

The Border Town and Other 3Rf 
Stories Shen Congwen ■ 

Autipnn in Spring and Other 
The Black Eel (poetry) Ai Qing \ ™ 


a. KNOW 

CHINA IN 

r DEPTH . 

If t THROUGH CHINA 

// / knowledge 

y/ {- M SERIES, pubUshed by the 

^ M Foreign Languages Press, 

. M Beijing, China, for the general 

N. f reader. Addresses the basic issues 

central to an understanding of China. 

The Initial vplnmw inolude: ' 

• AN OUTLINE HISTORY OP CHINA— ' 

Froiri Remote Antiquity to 1919 ; 

Edited bv Prof. Bat Shouyi, a leading Chinese historian, who outlines 
the nation's history on the basis of the latest discoveries and theories, 
pp. 506, hard cover and paperback. 

CHINA’S SOCIALIST ECONOMY 

' BvXueMuqiao, one of China’s leading economists, who probes 

China’s economic development over the last 30 years and the i cur 
economic reform, in particular, pp. 316. hard cover and paperback. 

ANCIENT CHINA’S TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE ; 


sasss»« 2 ^^ 

, artissM “er the centuries* pp, 632. herd cover and paperback; , • 

CHINA'S PHYSICAL GEOPJtAPHY . r ; _ 

Rv Ren Mei'e a leading Chinese ^grapher, and his colleagues, who 
; By Ren Jf .? SS ^onhyslcd characteristics, flora and fauna; , 
vrit™sp^^ C refe^M^»^culSjral development. > BP repar.tion. 

: . Hard cover and paperback. 


BOOKSFROM 
CHINA ■ 

CHIN A STUDIES SERIES: 

^ ^ ' ’ - TOWARD A PEOPLE'S 

anthropology 

: By Fel HaiaoTWg 

CHINA'S POPULATION: 

Problems and Prospects 
By Liu Zheng, Song Jian and others 

CHINA'S SEARCH FOR 
ECONOMIC GROWTH: 

The Chinese Economy Since 1949 
By Xu Dixln and others 
CHINA’S NEW STRATEGY FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
By Ma Hong. . 

THE 19li REVOLUTION— A Retrospective After 70 Years 

By Hu Sheng, Liu Danian and others , • • 

HIGHLIGHTS OF TIBETAN HISTORY (forthcoming) ; , 

BJ Wang Fnren and Syo Wenqlng ’ 

CHINA SPOTLIGHT SERIES: - 

WHENTHBY WERE YOUNG (stories by 19 women about then life decadss ago) 

YUNNAN TRAVELOGUE -10 Days In China’s Southwest By Zhorg Xiu 

PICTORIAL ALBUM: • 

CONTEMPORARY CHINESE PAINTING (acoUsction of 90 hill-colour 

reproductions) 

OTHER BOOKS: . 

TIBET TRANSFORMED By IsradEspateln 

DREAM JOURNEYS TO CHIN A By Stephen S.N; Uu , 

: BAI JU YI— 200 Selected Poeirls Translated by ;Rewl AUgy 

. , a^the Artof lta Great Maeter By \Vu Zugueng, HuengZaeUnandMaiShROwu, 

. PEKING OPERA AS A EUROPE AN SE^S IT By MarJ^-Luiee Letsch • 

’eO' SCENIC WONDERS IN CHINA , : ‘ 

• MY FIRST SIXTY YEARS I N CHINA By Sani Glnsboyirg -v- 

EVERYDAY CHINESE-60 Fables and Anecdotes (forthcoming) 

' SgiSSSi^^ 'aliA^-NBWOIliO^ 


' • Distributed throughout the world by China Fu DUCa 
: Ay«ilable in L6n«ton from <}u«ngHwa Ltd, 7 Newport Plice, 


Centre (QBbJiShudtanK ! r 

WC2; CoUet’sChirieiitiBookshop, 40 Gfc Rus3eJ18t,lVCl. 
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Dynamism and dynasticism 


f Ik' JiJld *sU < 983 : : 


Don Rimmington 

Jacques Gernet 
A History of Chinese Civilisation 
Translated by J. R. Foster 
7gpp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 24130 8 

Chine et Chrlslianisme: Action et 
reaction 

342pp. Paris: Gallimard. . 

2 07 026366 5 

Edward L. Dreyer 

Early Ming China: A Political 
History 1355-1435 

|15pp, Stanford University Press. 
08047 1105 4 


"£frr tSropcan S=s&-«-bs - tsszss 

Gernet also demonstrates that the China is noted for having a highly practices 
Ming Dynasty, which restored Chinese developed agriculture, but he fha rnnv^.? 

m ta W* 50 2 e - m °u N ? on 8° l ™P h asi2es that it hns also been a most rommSS 
rule, was far from being the homo- advanced technical society, with the comimlmem ' 
aeneous whole that many historians highest skills in metallurgy, porcelain Many Chris 
have described. The ^Mandarin” manufacture, and silk and cotton- difficult to expl 
S r tT^ d “ d ^ nsolidatedb y the The Chinese stale developed Chinese tiiinki 

Ming and afterwards survived to the the most complex forms of political between mind 
Beginning of this century, but there organization and it wns t nniltmiimiiM 


The idea of inoculation 


exhibited fanatical 


*- ‘•'B'lii.-emn century. 

As a support for their 
"suits nr 


m It will be generally allowed that the 
i inoculation for smallpox was the 


aristocratic Englishwoman, the wife of 
the ambassador at the Sublime Porte, 
and the culture-area concerned was 
essentially Turkish, though Greeks 
and Caucasians had also been carrying 
on the technique for years beforehand. 
Two clear relations from Greek 


Joseph Needham 

tiuHiihnf of infection but in the cultures rather than dead. Out of this indeed, 
SubhmePwfo between China and the West, as also in after many 

D been carrying commoner method trTatii^° Girolamo I^acafl to ro (1478^ 


entitled 


‘‘History is not made by the brute facts K ar°“ SIUQy ’- bar/y m,, S Chlfia 
but by the natural dynamism immanent rS 10 ” Was ™ ed with 

in them which the historian must seek rea ? s ? rlin g Chinese values and 
to grasp by intuition." Those familiar JSS v,n * rf ®? Confucian State, with its 
with the wri tings of Jacques Oerne twill r . administra(l °n, recruited by 
not be surprised to ^nd this view “SSt e * am ! natl0 P s - Dreyer’s 


cesses. The lower Yangtse became the 
base for commercial activities and the 
province of Hunan and Hupei further 
up the river became the centre of rice 
production. 

...J* 1 ® precise origins of that 
Mandarin 1 empire are brought into 
question by Edward Dreyer’s 
meticulous study, Early Ming China. 


S e I r „T“ n . d ', n i 'mlhs" “the iden' of «nd capable oTdecidTn7 freik To T,c" 
f e {t does not distinguish well or badly was entirely foreign to 

her between mind and matter; the notion them. y 8 

rice of complementarity" is preferred, as ~ u 

is the idea of “order as an organic Chinese likine for Dhilosnnhinni 


r. I U r twth. since desjfci weighty 
goodwill between them and^.- earners 
_.*H ne * e » there were large ua, Its num 


*»w, w auiuiucu io nna mis vipw . c *»iiiiumions. ureyers •••**• »»Miucioui 

expressed in A History of Chinese conten,,on ,s . 1 that the early Ming he vlews of individuals 

Civilisation, which has now Been made on .he contrary ma/nlainJ ^th sides, 

available in English translation. ^.-- eo1 *? d ■"»< j‘“t'°ns. and Despite their zeal and subtlety, the 

following favourable reception as Le rS e # , manifested strictly non- Jesuits came up against problems at al 
Monde chinois in the early 1970s. The ^? r fU p™ hfl a - Utud “' ... ln P flrticular . leve,s in China. Within the Organic 
sentence seems to sum up the passion, L2Ku e " pha * 1 ? on m,Ilta 7 conquest u »Wy of the Chinese system headed hv 
commitment and individuality of JShp^h app .° , . 1 ? ta ! en . [ ? f military men , an | all-powerful emperor, who had the 
Gernet s approach to his work . and ad ™nistrators. to the “ le right to make sacrifices to Heaven 

this monumental study, wWch off * e8 of state “*» be seen religion could not have autonoX 

manages to present in a clear and of a ^ of P °W' and worship was viewed as a 

readable way the infinite complexities E5 n T. WhlCh was far from political affair. For the Jesuits to talk of 
m^hi n ^S St0 i y v* romneoHthictimes MftjLTE ° n y ater ' after ^ separation of politics and religion 
to the death of Mao Zedong, is an i ,he mriitaiy successes of the was seen as an aberration. Christians 

lmpresstve achievement. It is certainly i headminis tration to were therefore always at risk of betas 

S* survey of Chinese CS™*?* 0 he hands of the dvil ““.,5* a heterod °x sect, and as I 

history and civilization. bureaucracy. possible focus of soda? uJJZT’EJI 


mimmi incomprehension, aritiji 
ust from differences in InteBJ 
tradition but from totally dn» 
ways of thinking. J 


rhina than in any other civilization 
(le, from about ad 1500), with a 
weighty tradition taking it back much 
earner still (to about adIOOO), so that 
its numerous appearances in less de- 
veloped societies spread widely over 
the Old World may not unreasonably 
be interpreted as emanating from the 
Chinese focus. 


physicians practising in those parts 
then came to Band, achieving 
publication in the Philosophical 
Transactions and setting the stage for a 
whale century of inoculation, first in 


Sympathla et 

Another matter which I must take ^rtpa/hia Rerum, Liber Vnus: De 
> is that of the various theories contagione et Contagiosis Morbls et 
weloped to explain the nature of Cuntttone. Libri ires. It was a 


whole century 
England and Amenca, then more 
slowly in France, Germany and the 
other countries of the Continent. The 
appalling ravages of smallpox - no 


totabtv” ° f “°™ “ “ and relirioLw" ld£in ®. for Philosophical i 5 »d="- a» 

t t ty ■ syncretism was deplored Tn „ in . 8 „ , Chinese cus onriftnt rhinese thus for the first lime checked- and 

The contrasts between Chinese and by ill rn,s ? lonaries , fo r whom there i„ In 1 ,ese eQ rly religious cooiaAq action of the D , a fi" e !ii neM then, at the end of the century, in ad 

Western thought are demomtrared °?^ 006 trUe reli 8 ion - Gernet of th ® Slf Smeared but 1798 , came the discovery of Edward 

vividly in Gernet’s Chine et ?v tes slatements » however, by E,f*fvi Cd relations with li -. which had not yet a PP” . Jenner that cowpox lyrnpn, which was 

Christianisme, which describes in r bine . SB converts, who had no problem 0 4* s | de worlcl. The nineteenlh-od? that again v rtv not dangerous tor man, would give, 

detail the experiences oHhe Jesuft ^ e * n 8. the,r Wlh as an amalgam of I?' sslonanes . fotj n d IhemselvesiS almost complete protecrion agtdnst 

priests in China in the sixteenthand SSSlfW ? l L d Confucianism.^ TTiesc SS“5 C smallpox itself. Thus^ the familiar 

seventeenth centuries and the Chinese C ° n I ei ^ "H** 11 be forgiven their i me tbc y were part of a that P rev ® nhv ^J" adb: h cures a vaccination came into being. 

3-^“= gtSwaa sS’Hss - ssss 

0 l,& r-" ™ “ it 

!IZI 

£MS*s=i SfeB &sse&i 


developed to explain the nature of 
smallpox - and indeed many other 
epidemic diseases as well. As soon as 
one looks into this one finds such an 
extraordinary similarity between the 
Chinese and the European ideas that it 
is hard to believe there was no 
intellectual contact or interchange. 


landmark in the history of pathology. 
He was a "seminarist" because he 
believed In the existence of widely 
dispersed seeds of disease, but he also 
believed in their qualitative specificipf . 
and above all he believed in their life, 


levels in rhioT, si/ Vi . l ai w °i me two re gtons could 

of course, w ork both way^ ““ ld - 

an all-powerful emperor, who had the De m ? me R ue certains missionaires 
so e right to make sacrifices to Heaven, pensalent que les lettrfs chinois 

nnE° n ^ no * have autonomous 

P°w® r * and worship was viewed nc 9 


o present in a clear and a style of F^wer, ana worship was viewed as a des lettrds estWrent au'una'Mt 

av the infinite complexities ^onfiirian * W [ as 1 far {r 2 m {J° lltical affair - p or the Jesuits to talk of d^banassds de leura Iddes fausses 

Wstory from neolithic times rgn d2?ihl ,ater - ^ er ^separation of politics and religion c 0 ? 1 ”® de la croyance h un Dieu 


[ten Rir/h JL , the final analysis was based™ Z'- : disease before it has ever shown useu Many meoicai .mnonm 

i^^sas 

SSSuy TST !he th n ra if^' pdnt iS “^^^° U ^octor”! n w^i Liu Jhat^ 10 ^ call 

re ® ons couId * accelerated hv * - SSt 1 "cures iUness when there is no sign evidence, deriving from Central and 


appalling ravages of smallpox - no inteUectua i contact or interchange. f or h e distinguished between a poison 
other description is adequate - were Broadly 5pea king, there were two whic i, cannot multiply itself and an 
thus for the first lime checked^ and nubilities, (1) that the “morbific j 0 f cct jan which can do so. Infection 
then, at the end of the century, in ad ^ Reot » internal to the patient, a waB the cause, epidemic disease the 
1798, came the discovery of Edward ^ tter Q f intrinsic predisposition; or Jesuit; the seeds were transmissible 
Jenner that cowpox lymph, which was amatively, (2) that It was external, self-propagaUng. Fracastoro also 
not dangerous for man, would give. t ], e action of something in the human distinguished between three kin<te of 
almost complete protection against g^jonment, The second possibility infection, by . direct contact from 
smallpox itself. Thus the familiar a gai Q into (a) an ascription to peison to person, by carnage through 

vaccination came into being. t b e a^g or the seasons, at times air at some distance, and through 

Many medical historians have said unhealthy, even mortaUy poisonous, intermediate' objects, 
that Inoculation "was practised for and (b) a belief in the activity or Sq fu M we can x0 at present, there 

untold centuries as a folk custom", but invisible malign animalra es in the wftg nolhin „ quite like contaglum 

this assertion rested exclusively upon surroundings of human beings, l ame ^ ^ Cb * n ^ The classical term for 


IsIiTC 


The Chinese Economic 
Reforms 

Edited by Stephan Fetich twang and A. 
Hussain 

Sum the darti d Mho Ttowifl md M 
downfall of the sxaied ttap \3 \ Pour the 
economy ol ihe People's ot Chra 

has token a now drackon. Tnom have 
eUempis to stmAto Wamawnsl l«d» and 
nkxm taw baan canted ouiwtiich iBib 
trended » samlate eoonomt gtwrti mom 
along Wastom tom. Tha bocA pma antt an 
ovaviaw ol Uwm rafonrn. oom»W dabatta 
balwean Chuww aoonomWB, 0w WUianca 
ol raoan ratoimi in other comnwna 
i mrtiiiw and the pradsanos d reform >n 
each eedor of ihe economy. 

CIS ^6 0 - 7099 - 1022-3 304 pages 1982 

The Origins of Socialist 
Thought in Japan 

John Crump 

Sodetem flm began tej e merge h 

ihe penod afier »» Mea R«6mfc 
l draw cn Weaiem sodafei BUrtting. 
partcu&V or German awaJ c 
and adapted tea to Japanese 


this assertion rested exclusively upon 
what we may call ethnological 


pre-dating the introduction of 
inoculation there. These facts need to 


the airs or the seasons, at times 
unhealthy, even mortally poisonous, 
and (b) a belief in the activity of 
invisible malign animalcules in the 
surroundings of human beings, liable 
to break out from their hiding-places 


and adapted tw to Japan ese 
Laier e new mom mBtonl bran 
dwdopai which adopted 
pureux d tt tome. The »*w«*®* n 
considered Jspenoee aodatem to be ■ 
serioua thieal end adapted a poUy of 


wjinme ae in croyance a un Dieu 
ertateur les missionnaires auraient 
pu faire d’assez bons confucdens. 


mss folly into the hands of the chril seen as a heterodox sect ^ and 7 a \ mCC 

wireaucracy. possible focus ofsodal^n re^ d ^ no ! he / concession the Jesuits 


compnssion and some optimism. Ti: 
translation of his book is a lll&ft! 
precise and wordy, and imfivifr; 
terms sometimes appear in a »! 
standard form (for example, W 


be viewed against the background of smallpox was supported warmly 
the knowledge gained from the study man y eighteenth-century ad medical 
of the Chinese texts. The practice of writers, ft was supposed that there was 
cmniinox Inoculation be^ns to be gome inherited contagion from the 

maternal blood, some vires, venom or 


In liis approach, to Chinese history. Gernet n,,ows hi "is elf some cautious 

Gernet is moved by a number of 

C . 0n ^ msr he ,s ^ermined not 
to fafi mto the trap of seeing China’s 
development as a series of political 
periods, identified conveniently by 

435® tlde * ; be f® ®lso intent on 
challenging those value judgments on 

rSSf*?# _which suggest that 8,1 aeed food to live, but only 
Gnma stagnated for tong periods or “danced civilizations can afford to 
rSS.^ ermanent| y. 10 the sa me social embroider that need with the frills and 
fdS5ncJ7 S «m?h lh £ same Political splendours of cuisine. China has 
an , d he tries to ensure that evolved not one but many styles of 

2252ri Sf 5 and . manner s are and «>uld lny claim to being 

cujeussed with scrupulous objectivity cMkoa on that account alone. The 

^iJn II7. k u l L pla , ,t L that ,be contacts Chinese proverb “For the people, 
“Jf h* 1 with other countries Heaven consists of eating" refers not 
iSSLjST led to merely to belly-filling, but to the : 
influences in both directions. sensual pleasures of food appreciation 

The patterns of Chinese history are /Iti 6 -! 1 ™*® l he . philosopher Mencius 


P™ ®w of social unrest. Their waaVtolwiET or ^ to P ort ” for “treaty' port")"^ 1 fe- , 

° f “ nver ^ ions among the to, ancestor worshio amnn^^hi- 6 "’asterlv and stimulating survey, riiiv. 

Chinese, through stories of, or Sven con4 T * ?? ^d Reread by anyone whom' r - 

^ laxil y was to end in understand ancient or modern 

The rituals of the table 

Hugh D. R. Baker | 

b ‘ hortages ““ id "' — - f -»-wa,cr 

p8I S Tbe Cantonese (the n P J mces ‘ guavas, are carefully avoided by.fcv. 

most wilfully experimental gourmets) Uos P“® Guangdong’s great size and lecher and by the aspiring father. ' 

?H.t“TP a i?£ al i' d ? 8, Indeed * e y c,aim nSSn«S? pU !f t !? 1 looka t0 Ancestors are involved with 'W • 
that If its back faces Heaven it can be 2JJ5*® fo ^ Its rico: die Guangdong another way: they dwell in ah ' 

eaten , thereby ruling out nothing but JOT® Me . k ™°? e y and profit, qnd world considered to be much like Hi •. 

human meat. Snake and cat. nanoniin ■ R ,ant mucl1 o f Ineir land with such one. and thev nppri thn «n mu iMia?'- 


most wilfully experimental gourmets) 

?H° n f n °Jf S il 0I w a S d ? 8, Indeed * e y c, aim 
that If its back faces Heaven it can be 

eaten , thereby ruling out nothing but 
human meat. Snake and cat, pangolin 
(scaly ant-eater), lizard and monlcey, 
masked palm-civet cat, sen slugs and • 
water cockroaches, little rice-sparrows 
f™,? 1 ric P maggots, are all 
S 0 .? u red de .'i cacies - Not, in point of 
ract, has cannibalism been unknown id 


uuangxl for its rice: the Guangdong 
people seek money and profit, and 
. plant much of their land with such 
things as longan fa cousin of the 


‘cold”, such as fresh-water crabt hi 
guavas, are carefully avoided byjkv. 
lecher and by the aspiring father. . ; 

Ancestors are involved with M*:; 
another way: they dwell in ib 
world considered to be much like fl* 
one, and they need the same Ihl*-':,- 
there as here. It is their desceniWi ; .- 


has arisen." And one of the beat the knowledge gained from me study 
statements is in the book of the great 0 f the Chinese texts. TTiepracrice of 
Taoist alchemist and physician Ko smallpox Inoculation begins to be 
Hung, written about ad 320: documented m Oiina m flw M ng 

Thu, the adapt dl»pe^»ufl«rtag ie, 

physical or SSn a time much earlier than any 

fcaSaS sr°^rrc of £ 

SSzSSS srsTuSu* we 

SrffcSSS .heady ^ d ^ShfrSS 

happened. . healers from Szechuan. I believe that 

With this background to mind it is thjs trB( |ition has to be taken seriously, 
hardly surprising that China should p rom the eB riiest days of medicine 
have been the culture where we find ^ [here were “forbidden 

the earliest? evidences of preventive prescr iptionfi , ' I “cpnfideqtial rwneqia 
Inoculation. ‘ and techniques”, which were handed 

have, arisen from Hnwn from master to apprentice, 


i.- before any - untoward siuu 
£ ? manifested themselves, and does not 
!;• have to pursue what has already 
happeneef 

ft With this background to mind it is 
E hardly surprising that China should 
i have been the culture where we find 
1 the earliest evidences of preventive 
Inoculation. / 

.. The idea Itself must have arisen from 
the ancient folk, observation that 
nobody ever suffered from smallpox 
, • more than ohee In a lifetime. In regions 

?*• where it .was endemic, however, 
everybody was due to get it once. It was 
); ■ one of the Agates" of Gfothat cWIdren, 
;or sometimes adults, had to pass 


to break out from their hiding-places i domic disease was Z U, and either of 
whenever the condii ons were just could be combined with 

right. These thr« possibilHies could be ^ omnipresent pneuma ns Z chh t and II 
effied, the genetic, the meteorological, ; characterized by its “disease 

and the contagional respectively. radical, is related to the cognate word Z. 

The theory of the “innate seed" of to gervBi to be in bondage, to enslave, 
smallpox was supported warmly by which was just what an epidemic Would 
many eighteenth-century ad medical to to a population. Li combines tne 
writers, ft was supposed that there was “disease 6 radical with the character 
some inherited contagion from the denotingteathousnnd.againperhapsB 

maternal blood, some vitus, venom or reference to the number of patients 
ferment latent there, but destined to contracting -or succumbing. Tou, the 
burst into the flower of smallpox term for smallpox itself, was obviously 
whenever the conditions were fayou- derived front tou, a bean, because ot 
rable, and every individual would have pustules. Jan means primarily | 

to go through it sooner or later. It was dyeing, secondarily infection, but the 
as if there was something sinister, con unon phrase chhuan Jan ping is 
something almost like “original sin comparatively modern, and was not 
inside each person, struggling to get used in the classical Chinese literature, 
out, or needing to be expelled-, and Jan occurs in this sense, as in the 
many physicians opined that this following passage from the Pao rfiu 


oaths of blood. Thefe were also books 


Thm'jTwnimcd here a kind of mora 

iSSSSS £ 

: senses 

resulting from improvements in rice- More than the. tiameS 6f the, cookbix ' technianM n J®®i» ftkt cook. One important function of e&tinn 
production gaVe the opportunity”^ JSffiSfiSSR - ls • W* prolileWitibn , ISsItoSs (and IS i to pr “ crvc the balance of forces (the 

ramd expansion in commercial anti vl tv. yb^ cb shoWs Chinese devotion td food. ! •.soam'iv rif kin f SQQQbess). No doubt- yin and the yane and the hni nnri »i« e 
■:*k In iMtime MS^:H d ^r? a «fCMnero..ettlemeh^ . to play In . cold elemental S ^ 


t0 5® Qi®n Long emperor There Is assumed here a kind of moral ! l,em ,0 the nnecstof - but fo 
iSirirm P ro nipted by fears of virtue in grain production which finds ,m P°f( a nt to be represented 

jetting his back face Heaven he need echoes in contemporary . Chinese n take-hclicve. Real food Is off 
not have worried - the rancid meat of concern with ngrlculture: Ora n is “ 
f5L“ n I ^ a ® bed ’ l dair y-fed Western Jpod. almost everything else merely 

Oceait Devil WOUld not hnv*. ann.aU dr««)no “A« I .!* l .f. ,' c 7 


afthf-l!? k [ or sbort ; tc rm profit graveside and in front of soui-tiWrt 
of ne 8l°cting the vital on an altar. Most of those offerjpg$«.: 
source of life? mode of paper and burned to.lft •- 


Oceait Devil would not have appealed 
to his host*. r 

. The Oiinese prize freshness. They 
do not haiig thsir meat, and poultry 
IE?,® ^5 preferably bought five and 
slaughtered just, before .cooking. 

bpught or taken- from 


dressing. -An lro'n ri«-bowl" Ts J 
someone’s rice 

bowl is to ruin his livelihood. 

Staple foods are of prime iinnort- 
«nce to all but It is the d?ess no ww? h 
stand for quality of life and wKare 
the ^concern of the gourmet and the 
rook; One important function of eating 


*SSSSS^ peT l od P r Otopted q Significant 
■ literary apd cultural developments. 11 ; 


•mm'; H ’}'. '• ' v - - -TW& brilliant oi 

a ll ^ -half 


8th . century; '. Instead they spit the feibnes 


a not get'but ; owwked Vegetable fSK and sc=a a ™ warm! 

WWleW and appenran^re ifopSt K * co ° 1 ' ^ 

hedge their other cuisines; texture iV bom> K fSSSSSJ 8 attention fo g 

Ivemahrters:: mM, andlsome SSSie?t*^S- 5 • • and 

■ .than wise". I- the water-chestnut and the 1 U ®°^ n terbalandng foods may be 

« out on the , shpot, are qsed principally to mSrfdS ES2S d m ill ness resulting 

n S ° unJ * forgotten either. Th. .to \ 

itilnvVn ■ 1 »pp re S? t &“^ d ‘ -Sft »: J 

>le occasion trensiates' lit 


them to tlie nnecstof - but food ijte, jr.; 1. • 
important to be represented by suaj,- ‘ 
nmke-believe. Real food is offered, tw • 
“essence” is consumed by the dw.-jii ^ 
and the remainder eaten up by w : ■ 
living. It ia slgnlilcnnl lhk( 4 .. 
unworshipped ancestor becomes : . 
“hungry ghost", not. a “hop*®,#;- 
ghosr or a “penniless ghost". . ' './• 

In other rituals too, food plaP:.* ■fe' 
major part in the offerings, aw D 9 , wl-- 
ceremony is complete withoutjs. P 
accompanying feast. The pflrilw ;|',.. 
foods used are never rafldow, t .j , 
selected, but have "some swnbow-^,.. 
value. Oranges, red apples, pink ■$ ' > '/■ . 
crimson-coloured buns < are offers ; 
because colours in the red-<yW?. 
range are considered to be ; . 

it BV 


rStSSTad^ £d topws ronfened upon him private scrolls with 
foro^S, and one could weU-advJscdiy warnings that thefr eonlep^Aodd, natural pbiase { 
pray for- a taild attack and a happy not be revealed to udnWatod etymologTcaJly to 
Kcovery without too much scarring, practitioners. In early times there had thematous. The ae 
On one visit tb the cave-temples of been .a strong element of taboo it to CXCMS ivo pie 
Chhieh-fo-Wngi near Tilhhuang, I well about these “forbidden pnwjpfiou , of conception, 
remember WOTbg a cave where the together with the eonviejon that naturalishcaUy.to 
munro/Debolohaa pasted up pieces of. injudicious disclosure would load to of mecomU m not 


Chhien-fo-tung. near l onnuang, i wcu 
remember flnpg ;'a cave where the 
country people had pasted up pieces of. 
yellow 7 caper along the processional 
drcomambolatory way round the 
central group of statues, where of old 
the monks would pass chanting tneiT 
idfrari'each paper bore the character 
kuan\ “gate 6 , and there were the 
names: 0 t roe;! diseases as well, for 
estample one for ; cholera, one for 
chickeripox, ope for whooping-cough, 
and of course one for smallpox. Each 
disease that'might be expected had its 


the medicine becoming ineffective. Of 
course this social situation lent itself to 
abuse by mystagogues and quacks 
chiefly interested in making money, 
but of the existence of secret traditions 
there can be no doubt, and p&rticululy 
where a technique was somewhat 
dangerous, certainly rather danng, 
they would have applied with 
particular force. 


tendency was exacerbated by luxurious 
living and too rich a diet. It will hardly 
be believed that Chinese medical 
writeii concurred, Without oyer having 
the slightest Idea, so fair hi we know; 
what the Western doctors were 
thinking. The Chinese theory involved 
what was called that tu, literally womb 
poison”, due to come out sooner or 
later in the child; and the metaphor of a 
flowering plant was allthe more telling 
because smallpox in China was called 
Men hud, ^flowers of Heaven , a 
natural phrase precisely mirrored 
etymologically in the term exan- 
thematous. The aetiologista attributed 
ft to excessive pleasure in the coitus 
of conception, or else more 
na Dualistically, to a blood-clot or lump 
of meconium not properly removed 
from the mouth of the foetus al birth. 

On the other hand, to Europe there 
were many authors who supported a 
meteorological explanation, believing 
that unseasohable weather released 
‘■morbific seeds" or “putrefactive 
effluvia” into the human environment 
so that smallpox, resulted. A 1 
balance in the elements of 
circumambient air, ihoK eu-kraslas 


following passage from the Pao Phu 
Tzu (c AD 320): 

Man exists in the midst of cA/ri,and 
chhi is withto hlnt _as well. Of all 
things in heaven arid earth fMre are. 
none that 'do not need chhi to order 
to live and stay alive. He who knows 
how toicirculate the chhi Internally 
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oranges, rea Hppies, ^ , roUQ( j, with a station at eacn nag wnere. 

cnmson-coloured buns < are fl»«w ; £.y ; t u e r ^dem r Tadrt >ould say: toe ; 
because colours in. the appropriate- prayers ! / ' . . i . 

range are considered to be jilw..ft . n 

At New Year feasts, fish isjjg tivf . Accordingly, with tbe o 

because the word for “fob (w preventive meateme to mind, it wruja 


5S5 


sounds like the word for -‘‘surplus : '(P; ;f ;• 
which everyone would like to:achl?Jf;.! b . 
Another favourite dish at ^ bat -k - ' 
oysters, the name for which souuassK i , ; • ; . 
the: words for "happy evente". WJS' ,* 

is offered at fertility 'cerefflorip Sr:" 
because its' name (in' Captonej*}. £; j 

least)/, sounds , like 


S ow up m ^niUH a swwuwt T-'m* 

6 books .of \raldi. : fro 

identifiable because their tide! usually 
begin with the- words Chung Tou I . . . 
■Transplanting the SmaUpox", instead 
of Tou Chen . . . “Smallpox, Measles 
and Cbickenpox". The secrecy was 


icure easily - w ben ft ftail^ < , “laocuJetiori -spokgn.- 

titiei Usually as smdlpox Would result. Precisely the - , namely of enveloping 
ung ToU... same idi as were foundito Chma, where or dothes which have 


know nothing about this. 

Among! the people of Wu and ■ 
Yfleh there is a method of secret 
con juration which renders the chru 
more abundant. Ho who knows it 
can pass jiafeiy through the worst 
epidemics, and even share a bed 
with a sick person without being in- 
fected. And several . dozen of 
his companions can similarly oe 
rendered free from fear. This snows 
what mastery of the chhi can do to 
protect against natural disasters. 

It also shows how strong was Ko 
Hung's belief in the efficacy of the 
Taoist respiratory techniques, and ttie 
dear understanding of . peiw>n-to- | 
perton infection, *n» . recognition of i 
-bfcctivity is qulle deaf t&oughoirt 
andent arid jnedlBval Oflnese 
'literature; that would bp evident alone 
from { ; one - of : the . 

■ “iaoculation" sDokpnof fathj 
.namely of enveloping a ohilttln cloths 
nr dothes which nave been worn by a 
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same ideas were iouna m or wuiura ^ — . — - ___ 

some physicians ascribed the greatest smallpox pallet. 
cart to causation to the "pneumata of missing is the idea , of spedflcaUy hwng 
Sfsewo7or the “movementB of partiefe. Here l foink it is eawntial to 
Heaven”. In Europe the idea went remember that pti^ thougit m 
back, of course, to Hippocrates, with natural philosophy and *^ ei ?^ Q w ^ 
to “Mm, Waters and Places", but ita perennially ^ 
most prqmineDt Renaissance adyjx^te particles rit all. , Atomic nave 

was Guillaume de Baillou (153&- been torioduM^ mapy d ^F** a a f r by 
1616), a French physiciajt who was foe Buddhist monastic pbupsophera from 
fojt V “ d indta, but it '"£ZP 
; mtrodikjed the.; idea ot rheumatlsiri. footing,, and . Chfow thougnt 
htc hnnk Eoldeniloruln et remained Invariably faithful to a. 


mtroduccd the,; idea of riteuma' 
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particulate living “animalcules" or 
virulent “atomies''. First of all there 
was the ancient term chi. It occurs in 
the l Citing (Book of Changes) where it 
means the ultimate minute beginnings 
of things, out of which both good and 



saps 

century bc, in the Kuan Tzu book, with 
the general meaning of germination; 
and then in the following century in the 
famous “evolution” passage in the 
Ckuang Tzu, where we read that “all 
species contain certain germs (e/ii) . . 
and “all things come from the germs 
and return to the germs”. This was the 


ilish colour. The / Tsung Chin 
Chfen recommends those which are 
large and thick, waxy and slightly 
bluish in colour. Greatly to be avoided 
was the shih tniao , scabs taken from the 
pustules of severe epidemic smallpox 
patients, and many warnings were 
given against the use of such material. 
The best kind of inoculum was termed 
pure, shun tniao, or medicinal, tan 
miao\ other names were shen miao 

{ numinous transplant) or hsien miao 
transplant of the holy immortals), 
udging from the later descriptions 
these must have meant an attenuated 
virus, either obtained from the scabs of 
patients who had already been 


statements about the practice of 
families in which the calling of 
physician - and inoculator - Had oeen 
passed down through several 
successive generations. The very 
earliest reference (apart from the 
Taoist tradition) seems to be in the 
book of Wan Chhtian on smallpox and 
measles, Tou Chen ShihIHsin Fa, first 

f iublished in 1549 ad but reprinted as 
ate as 1687. Speaking of treatments, 
he casually mentions that smallpox 
inoculation is liable to bring on 
menstruation unexpectedly in women. 
His book has no section on that 
subject, but from this remark it is clear 
that the practice must have been quite 



beginning with Chou Tun-I in the 
eleventh century ad, and the word 
always carried a certain sura of life and 
the living with it. 

So far as I am aware, this word was' 
hardly ever adopted as a technical term 
by the physicians, but miao took its 
place in a way, and was much used by 
them. The dictionary meaning of miao 
is “sprout(s)", but our words “seed(s)" 
and “germ(s)” also do it justice, and 
the implication of life is never far off. 
Ku miao and tshao tniao were common 
terms for the sprouts or cotyledons of 
plants and grasses, but the word was 
also used in animal contexts, ns for yti 
miao, tiny fish-fry. just hatched from 
eggs f tzu). But miao really came into 
its own when it began to be used, at 
least from the fifteenth century ad 
onwards, in the sense of inoculum. 

As we already know, inoculation 
was always termed chung tou, using 
chung miao , the implantation, or 
better the transplnntation, of the 
sprouts or germs. This linguistic usage 
is easier to understand when one re- 
calls the procedures of rice-farming, 
particularly the planting out of the 
seedling at much larger intervals from 
each other than they had when first 
sprouting in the seed-bed paddy-field 
(nilaa thien). Chao Hsfloh-Min, in the 
Pin Tshao Kang Mu Shih /, says in his 
section on "treasuries of perfame-like 
influences" (tshang iuiang) that “the 
scabs (yen or chin) of the smallpox 
pustules are called miao, and the 
outbreaking of the smallpox is- called 


cowpox sprouts, an appellation which 
shows the continuity between in- 
oculation and vaccination in the minds 
of the Chinese physicians. 

There is something to be said for the 
suggestion that in their careful choice 
of the “best” scabs the Chinese 
inoculators were selecting for variola 
minor as against the major form. AJ- 
RSzI may have already noted the 
difference, but the Chinese physicians 
were certainly aware that there were 
two types of the disease, as we see in 
Shih Chin-Kung’s Tou Kho Ta 
Chhilan, where he distinguishes 
between the light (diking) and the 
heavy (c/iNng) affliction. This selection 
may not have been conscious. But it 
was certainly a classic example of the 
widespread phrase / fit kung tu, using 
poison to combat poison. As we have 
seen , the beneficent “poison" had to be 
most carefully chosen, and all the 
books give strict instructions that 
inoculation should never be under- 
taken when natural smallpox is already 
within the house, only under suitable 
conditions of relative isolation some 
time beforehand. 

It may come as something of a 
-surprise to see how elaborate was the 
theorizing iu traditional Chinese 
medicine about the nature of the 
inoculation process. To elucidate this, 
we have to recall a conception already 
encountered in the context of urinary 
endocrinology, that, namely, of yin 
too, “leading something out by the 
same way that it previously came 
itself’. It was maintained that urine - 
and a fortiori the protein, steroid and 
other hormones isolated from it - can 
“lead out the undue heat [yin huo) 
which is the- cause of the illness, 
downwards to be excreted and got rid 
of’; because they had already passed 
that Way themselves. If it was their very 
nature to follow -the path of urinary 
excretion then they < could perhaps, 


Khun’s book Tou Kho Chin Chlng Fu 
Chi Chieh (Collected Explanations of 
the Mnemonic Verses entitled 
“Golden Mirror of Smallpox and 
Related Diseases"), much was being 
written on it, and here there was a 
section entitled Chung Tou Shu. In this 
we read: 

Smallpox inoculation arose in the 

T Vu.L! 1 ■ J / . . 1 ££.*1 


probable that the elder Chu knew and 
practised inoculation, though living at 
a time when it was not generally 
written about. Again, in 1621 there 
appeared a novel (written in 1610 by 
Chou Hui) entitled Chin- Ling So Chin 
(Troublesome Affairs in Nanking); 
this mentions two cases of inoculation 
during the Wan-Li reign-period (1573— 
1619) in which the children got the 
infection badly. Similarly, the Citing 
Tzu Thum dictionary, published in 
1627, has this to say about smallpox: 

The treatises of the adepts { fang shu ) 
attribute it to an innate flaw or toxin 
of the womb ( thai tu). Some people 
never get the disease (in spite of 
this). As 1 for the numinous magical 
way of dealing with smallpox (shen 
tou fa), they take the liquid pustule 
contents (tou chih) and instil it into 
the nose, So that simply by breathing 
the patient will get infected with a 
light eruption (and be protected). 
Apart from its early date, this passage 
is interesting in its explicit recognition 
of the role of the respiratory passages 
in the infection. At this point we are 
entirely contemporary with the 


have been possible. More intengJ 
perhaps is the fact that at least siiS 
time of Khnng-Hsi's accession Z 


time of Khnng-Hsi's accession i 0 
there were votive temples (mudfit 
Huchow and Suchow dedicated 1 
“immortal teacher of inoculBtkS 
(Chung Tou Hsien Shih) and tol 
"mountain recluse of O-mei 

n ci i \ m r** 
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"mountain recluse of O-mei , TW . 

a o-mei Shan Jen). The iZL Richard Harris 
e writer, often looked verrSF 
that of Shun- Yang Tsu Shih, fe, it. 
famous adept and alchemist i « uzl 


mm ui anuu - 1 uug isu anm, fc 
famous adept and alchemist LAW 
Pin, whose dates are rather unewjl 
but belong In the eighth century ad fi*- 
Thane time. Here perhaps is abofe 
thread linking inoculation with fe; 
activities of the Taoist alchemists; ; 

Although, as we have seen, thecnii 
and even more the prevention, i 
smallpox, was closely assoda^ 
through the ages with Taoist reB^ql 
and magic, that did not stop fc: 
appearance of the inoculation fe&j' 
nique precisely in that milieu. Sank! 
this must go back to the nab*; 
mysticism of Taoist — 1 ' 

whii 


^ u %££ h ' hi n3 P^cian Ong thunji-Jen. whose 

^Golden Mirror of Smallpox" 


ey< c 

combine with another substance or 
lusini 


chhi which was causing the trouble, 
and lead it forth. These 1 ideas 



ouiDreaKing ot me smallpox is- called 
/lira". So also Chfing Wang-I, in his 
Chung Tou Fang, says that those who 
choose the miao are careful to take the 
scabs from children who have already 
been inoculated, and these are the true 
chung miao, in contradistinction from 
scabs taken from natural or epidemic 
smallpok cases, which are called shih 
miao. Chu l-Liaqg, in the Chung Ton 
Hsfn Fa ,- recommends as the best ripe 
miao that which has been transformed 
(Hen) by seven passages through • 
inoculated persons. This, then, is j/ik ' 

miao. ■ 

Read, in the opposite sequence, and 
with chung pronounced in a different 
tone, the. words chung miao meant 
Various . “species!’ of sprouU. And _ _ „ 

iqdecd a great part . ci the skill add . fln “ Chu Chen-Hfing 
expertise of the. earliest inoculators- . century ad). 
consisted in selecting ; or choosing the ' Thorecanbe no doubt that smallpox 
scabs (ere miao, hsflan miao). Ytt Mou- inoculation came out into the open, as 
Khun says that one should select scabs 1 it were, some time during the first half 
wlchare hard and thick ,'wth the form of. the sixteenth century ad. To see 
of a snail; thin damp irregularly shaped clearly what happened afterwards- the 
ones are to be avoided. Chu I -Liang story has to he pieced together from 
says that theslzemattersittle, but they flashbacks and hindsiteht; traditions 
should bf thick; rounded aiid of a clear ; reported . by medical writers,, and 


hsien in Ning-kuo fu. We do not 
know now the names of the 
inoculators, but they got it from an 
eccentric and extraordinary man 
who had himself derived it from the 
alchemical adepts (tan chia). Since 
then it has spread widely all over the 
country. Even down to now the 
inoculating physicians come mostly 
from Ning-kuo, but not a few Li- 
yang people have learnt it and 
appropriated it. The strain of 
inoculum (miao chung ) which was 
obtained . from the strange and 
eccentric man has been kept and 
used to this day. but you have to pay 
two or three pieces of gold to get 
enough for inoculating (me person. 
Physicians who want to make some 
profit pass it through the children of 
their own- relatives in winter and 
Bummer, and have' no mishaps. 
However, others who want to make 
money steal away the scabs from 
(severe) smallpox cases and use the 
material directly; this is called pai 
miao (bad Inoculum), and in such 
cases there wilt be 15 deaths in 100 
patients. 

Thus we can say with fair confidence 
that inoculation for smallpox was a 
general practice in China in the time of 
Thomas Linacre, John Caius and 
Henry VIQ.'which was certainly long 
‘ e day? of Lady Mary Wortley 
at 'the turn of the seventeenth 


with the 

famous mnemonic verses accom- 
panying it, was the basis for the work of 
Yti Mou-Khun already mentioned. 
Implications of inoculation occur in his 
text, but with Yti they become highly 
explicit. 

* * * 

The moment has now come to 
examine the persistent conviction that 
before the earliest extant writings on 
inoculation for smallpox there had 
been some five centuries of its practice 
under conditions of restriction and 
secrecy. The central figure round 
whom the tradition revolved was Wang 
Tau (Wang Wfin Chfing Kung, ad 957 
to 1017), a famous prune minister 
whose civil service career covered the 
reigns of two Sung emperors, Thai 
Tsung and Chen Tsung. 

His connection with smallpox 
inoculation came about because his 
first son had died of smallpox, so when 
Wang Su came, the father sought 
everywhere for some means of 
preventing a similar calamity. He 
invited all kinds of physicians and 
shamanic technicians (wu Fang) to 
show him what they coula do, till 
finally the gods were compassionate 
ropr 
:ula1 


1 P i 

and sent him a Taoist hierophant (shen 
Jen ) who carried out inoculation; after 


before the 
Monta 

and eighteenth centuries. 

The next step concerns the Chu 
family, who practised medicine one . books on Inoculation have the same, 


which the technique was handed down 
from one practitioner to another with 
stringent confidential precautions. 
Such is the account as Chu I-Liang gave 
it in his Chung Tou Hsin Fa, but all the 


after the . other. Inoculation is 
u ' nriniiioiwi - aarUl Uarcuicn described in -the book of Chu Shun- 

fi * It n ^ r JX\ n*r /i ii Ch* 8 erttitl&d Tou 'Chert Ting Lun 

- f wHtlhSi nrSp (Pr«ke Discussion of Smallpox and Tou C 

S™1f£nVhhn rhMm. rit SiS HilrMn Diseases) arid printed -in ad 1713; 

physician Chhu Chhfing^who ded jn 1713j but Qu himself had lived a good shen i 

deal earlier, having been bom before 
the end- Qf 1 the Ming in 1644. 
Furthermore, his book was added as an 
appendix to a similar book by an older 
; . datin 




D 501', and they are ex 
i& Works of Suq Ssu- 


fc ad 650) 
(fourteenth 


albeit with numerous variations. The 
oldest statement may go back to about 
1680 as it occurs In Chu Shun-Chia's 
Chen Ting lun, not printed till 
here the inoculator is called a 
(holy physician) or a thlen mu 
Id woi 


- * 

KCttSl It 1191 1 C 1 CU WIU I uy IIUUI. For atft* 
the idea that illness was a punbkait; 
for evil-doing could flourish - iattf 
one wonders whether it was m, : 
essentially an Indian importtiicij 1 
perhaps connected with Buddhh»<p' . 
out before long Taoist technical 8a 
reasserted itself, and the inspire 
thought arose that man could boon ; 
some of the tools in Natal;-. ' 
workshop, and by following her, taj!' 
about something effectual for hnaal' 
benefit. After all, the great /Ml!/ 
doctrine of wu wel - H do notii|j , 
contrary to Nature" - avoided if. 
setting of a hundred men to waAn\ . 
water-raising machinery when tj* ' 
same result could be achieved jj) 
taking the water off higher up them* 
and leading it by a lateral d«fcr : 
canal to its desired destination *pji 
higher contour level. So also by wa|v ; 
sagely Nature’s own variola 
under just the right condi W; , . 
permanent protection against iki; ■ 
worst forms of the disease coomb.; 1 
conferred. If this was “thinking Gofi» ■. . . 
thoughts after him”, as some p« 
Western Christian might have putt-- 
who would begrudge ihe TaoUts dw jjjb- 
candles and incense7 
* * * 

There enn be no doubt that j*.. 
Chinese documentary evidence Emui t 

K ice of inoculation goes backwd J’ 
or than in any other rivifedm j' - . 
and before that begins there isstil»j :< 
background of five centuries of ciyg l; . . 
confidential practice. Two centuntt ;.V. . 
then, were available, if act seven,** /' . 
the inoculation of smallpox IcrreW ;/ 
the Ottoman Turks in time for tbea» ?;• 
hand the discovery on 
Europeans, ns we know 
The Old 
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The Reverend Issachar J. Roberts, an 
American Baptist missionary, could 
set about his evangelical task more 
vigorously after the Opium War had 
begun to *open up” China to thrusting 
westerners. Some years after that 
conflict in 1847 a Chinese gentleman 
came to him in Canton “professing a 
desire to be taught the Christian 
religion” while admitting that he had 
already had visions and On reading the 
had found his visions confirmed 


These reports, collected and edited 
by J. S. Gregory and his colleague in 
Australia, the late Prescott Clarke, 
include many that have been drawn on 
in Gregory’s own Great Britain and the 
Taipings, (1969) and S. Y. Term's The 
Tafping Rebellion and the Western 



Bible 
by it. 

This was 


Hung Xiuquan, a 


dis- 

his 


appointed young man after 
failure to pass the imperial ex- 
aminations that .would have earned 
him the authority and status of a 
Mandarin. Fired by a belief ml hu 
divinely inspired power, Hung hewn 
gathering an armed following in his 
nnllve province of Guangxi. By 
January, 1851, the Heavenly Kingdom 
of Great Peace could be set up; little 
more than two years later it had 
occupied Nanjing as its capital and had 
left its stamp on large areas of 
south-east China. To the missionaries, 
merchants and diplomats moving 
through China’s newly ?,^ned doors 
the threat posed to the wilting Manchu 
rulers of China was obvious. 

Western Reports on the Taiping 
reflects the character and progress ot 
the Taiping Rebellion as it could be 
perceived by contemporary Bntish, 
American and French observers. Most 
interested were the missionaries, 
equipped with the language and 
stimufati 


nsc niiu ioji 7 , 

variety of opinions aroused and, only 
too obviously, Ihe difficulty of getting 
at the truth in a Chinese context, not 
least of a movement whose leader 
proved himself to be a deranged and 
self-absorbed recluse. Almost all are 
from British, American and French 
sources, the three countries then in the 
forefront of exploiting China s forcibly 
opened doors. 

Historians in China are stall dis- 
cussing the causes and the outcome 
of the Taiping Rebellion and its 
relationship to events leading up to the 
Communist success in 1949. Equally, 
there are many parallels mt he We stern 
response to the Taipings in the 185US 
and 60s and the opinions common a 
century later of Mao’s "new China. 
There was inevitably the same imhm 
enthusiasm, fortified in the minds of 
the missionaries by the Christian 
source of Taiping doctrine. What a 


moral revolution!”, wrote 
Reverend W. H. Medhurst: 

to induce 100,000 Chinamen, for 
months and years together, to give 
up tobacco, opium, lust and 
covetousness; to deny themselves in 
lawful gratification, and, what is 
dearer to a Chinaman’s heart than 
life itself, to consent to live without 
dollars, and all share and share alike, 
braving death in its worst form, and 
preserving therein without flinching. 
There may be defective errors of 

r ater or lessermagnitude . . .even 

only lialf were true .... It is 
the i wonder of the age! 

Whatever puritanism was still 
enjoined on the masses under Taiping 
domination, corruption soon set in at 
the lop. Hung was busy building 

himself i large palaceandfilUngitwith 

a harem, once Nanjing had become 
settled as the capital. ProtMt.ants could 
remain ignorant of such stains on Hie 
puritan picture. For Roman Catholics 
Scepticism was dominant from ^ 
beginning if only because they 
identified Taiping Christianity with 
entirely Protestant origins. 

In general, disappointment set in 
among all inquirers as the seventy of 


Taiping punishments became known: 
even the most trifling offences earned 
decapitation. Very soon, nvalry 
among the “kings", the independent 
commanders who ran 
military campaigns like warlords of he 
1920s, led to internal struggles and the 
murder of one of the most effective 
Taiping leaders together with 
hundreds of his followers. 

Not least interesting among the 
parallels brought out in these extracts 
were contemporary Western reactions 
to the corrupt and ineffectual imperial 
government forces sent to suppress the 
Rebellion. Many of these exactly 
match charges commonly made by 
Western diplomats and journalists m 
the 1940s of the Guomindang. 

Equally evocative of both the old 
and the new China were the P robl ®^j 
of getting at the information and 
iblishini 


establishing some kind of diplomatic 
parleys with the Taiping leaders. The 

predecessors, not least in ensuring that 
rank was honoured and international 
dignity respected, Unfortunalely, the 
Opium war had not yet punctured ihe 
uncomprehending, arrogant super- 
iority of the Chinese, With the 


Taipings these envoys faced just as 
much risk of being 
tributaries. Several reports illustrate 
the diplomatic minuet that eventually 
won due rights for the Bntish and 
French representatives. 

"The idolatry of this country must 
come to an end*, Issachar Roberts had 
said hopefully as he saw the Taipmgs 
spreading their power, 
but this is the Lord’s set time? f AJasl 
when appointed in 1862 as foreign 
affairs adviser to the Taipings two 
-years before Nanjing fell, Roberts was 
.ignored; seeing the regime at hand he 
realized with horror that his hopes had 
been without any foundation. 1 pave 
.turned oveT entirely a new IcaF , he 
wrote, “and am now as much opposed 
.to them as ever 1 was in favour of 
them." Hung, he concluded, was a 
crazy man, entirely unfit lo rule. 

All the reports were written in an era 
before a standard romanization of 
Chinese had been adopted. A glossary 
is provided, giving wade-Giles and 
Pinyln spellings. Since Hung Xiuquan 
appears In fourteen different spellings 
m.i, unrl mrthv nlhcr 


appears in iuuiu»n 
in the original texts and mrthy other 
names are almost unrecognizably it is 
indispensable lo the reader familiar 
with Taiping history. 


Through revisionist eyes 

• I eariflfl nf l 
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a “somewhat embarrassing series of 
articles about the trip". 

To the extent that Bernstein was a 



l) 

numinous old woman) or a chi hsien 
(planchette immortal), whoever it was 
came from O-mei Shan, that famous 
mountain in south-western Szechuan, 


iu, Chu Hul:Ming; .dating ;ftpm' mainly,. though by no means wholly! 
about : 1581) and .entitled Tou Chen connected with Buddhism.' 


Chhuan Hsin Lu (Records of Personal 
Clinical Experience , of Stoallpox and 
Related Diseases). This Was. one of, . 
those cases - where< the profession of 
medicine ran in families through 
.several generations, so; it is highly . 
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If we look a little more closely at the 
O-mei Shan tradition, we can see the 
Buddhist connection may be rather 
misleading. The syncretlstic tendencies 
in Chinese religious life were always so 
strong that there are many evidences of 
a Taoist presence on and around that 
mountain. There are place-names 

such ‘ 

the.j 
bui 

Fu (palace of the' nine . ancient 
immortals). There 1 are caves of Taoist 
hfirmita Such as Li Hsien Tung and Ko 
Hsien Tung: there was a tradition that 




Moreover, Taoist books or inscriptions 
me darned, such as in I Shai) Wji Xhoii : 
Tao:. Jeri , Shu, oothmemorating .five 
DasseS througfa the range, ora Tart 
Chlng (alchemical manual) Of Yin 
Chhatig-Shfinc;. All in all, "mare is a 
rtrtng, . If subordinate / ejehleht /of 
Taoism about O-mei ,$han : and • Its 
neighbourhood. : 

^ .[ Certainly there were votive temples 
fprih pcul&tors, T^e Hu-ihoufuChth 

' W' the end 1 Of thi 

.Ming ihere wa? a yoyng man of that 
cit^ who reft. ayay from his fafoil 


^Mqse pf his irresistible 

tiame was Hll' 
jgs? • ne-j Mrf(edf. opt ; - 1 mtiriy 


r-ki-jjl.il | j. .J 


Inpculatibp^ before 

- - , 4712. He wasiuppok.,., * . _ 

■^■^-1 ifr NanWgv thoU^ hat^oiildhardly 

. ’ • ■ I r. A ‘ .- . . . v;., v : 


Liuiuuctius, ua vre 

The Old Silk Road woS a ready nieg v 
of communication along 
practice could have been trpns^- ? - . 
westward,- Similarly, there werc » . 

•impediments to the passaged;® h(v : 
technique lo India. But the data In WJ 
these coses, and in all the dU|W 
without exception; are e 
ethnographic, , No 'assured 
evidence exists to 
datings. Certainly c 
a whole series m t 

originations, perhaps cspedajlyt»w p 

of lymph, scabs, or clotnM of cneW Iv- 
or another, without the djjwjj-jrt-.. 
the virus on a mucous membraMi ^ jv,: 

. introduction into, the spidery jbv 
skin capillaries, hut without ^ 

discoveries in the accounts of okJ*?: • - t > = 
travellers, that. wiH . be - ... 
difficult to prove. The. only 
literary rej^ences . ,other' m^ |’ : , 

Chinese is in fodia, ah4. thc ^£ J ;- 1 , 

. philological .., difficjiltiM - 
references , even . & they “J -/g ■. * . 
found, are well knoWDi tit • 

did indeed oridnate id » •«'. 

• in Of shortly before ‘ 

that from that fbcus it spw t °gSj . 

by diffusion', sometimesas ad^^ 
practice but often 
. fragmentary forms* ^ ,• r ; 

, OldWorld and m&ny part^of , 

; >'• " 

! .The - 'writer. ^ wishes ' 

. colleague Dr tu Owcl-pje^^ ^ j 
#ose cpllaboratlqp ^ : : 

npt have been unravelled^.,. . - ' 

', 7 ?ie textabavib ' • j.. vj 

- i, M .i.i M A,, n* Needham t" 1 ** fit / - . 

immunology, 19^° tSStotk M 


ey to make oi nung i ------ - , 

have had direct contact with God and 
to be the younger brother of Jesus/ 
Nor was this Christian assertion 
Hung’s only claim: to the Chinese he 
more often represented himself 

scion of a princely house _of the Ming 
dynasty, conquered by uunas 
Manchu rulers two hundred yeara 
before. By this claim Hung could 
present hWlf as thfi true and 
legitimate emperor of Q|u na - 
Such a mixture of the indigenous and 
the external in Taiping ideology is not 
the sole reason for th# fascination that 
the rebellion has exercised ever since 
on Chinese-arid foreign Ustonans. The 
parallel of the success of an imported 
Marxism as the inspiration of China s 
latest revolution excites interest as 
much within China as outside. From 


muen w«im» • — -- — - „„ _ 

being crudely dismissed by Mao as a 
rebeUion that failed because it was 
“not; led by the working class , 
research in China on the Taiping 
rebellion, and., kthe , publication of 
surviving ’documents 1 still goes on; 
conferences Have been held in China - 
there was ono^ 1979 in w hich V /estera 
historians participatea - and in Marcjn 

tu. .nor <nt onntlipr w»minnr met in 


Despite, or more likely because of, its 
relative lack of impact on the 
international economy, the 'Peoples 
Republicof China has been ^ 

fascination to many to the West J Not 
without justice Chma is (and has been) 
seen as not only distant but also 
different. During the past decade 
journalists, politiaans, academics, and 
evenmedla ^stars’’ visiting the > counfry 
have been ready - some would say too 
ready - to record their impresdqns m 
an attempt to describe or explain that 
difference. . 

Throughout most of the 197& the 
nrevailing orthodoxy was that the 
People’s Republic was a revolutionary 
Socialist democracy proceeding to 
utopia in its own distinctive way. 
Though a few visitors, most notably 
Edward Luttwak and Simon Uys, did 
not allow theircrltiral 
impaired by “The China difference , 
Sn the whole the Peoples Republic, 
the Chinese Communist Party and 
Mao all received 8ympa£y not 
favour. In consequence, the Chinese 
were presented as being happy and 
satisfied - a population with somethfog 

to live for, in contrast to their 
counterparts in the , West, Suchlmagf^ 
of ChlnabaVe changed aramatiraliy^ 
the post-Mao era. U 
— view- at leant for journalists 
mica - l^ swutig td the 
ie seamier side of 


attempt to re-evaluate me past 
China's in general and his own 
experiences there in P^^ular. 
However, to the extent that he is now 
in danger of helping to create a new set 
of myths (instead of scepticism or 

opcn-mtndednca) one must ^ more 


read, for example, that the Hundred 
Flowers" Campaign occurred in 1956 
(p65) rather than 1957; or that Sichuan 

province was wrested from .warlord 
control and brought under Chiang Jgu- 
shek's central government in VJU 
(d 62 ) rather than a decade later. 
Sroilarly, the suggestion that before 
the Cultural Revolution the mirrent 
Premier, Zhao Ziyang, "tolled away 
hiconsoicuously in China s local-level 


cautious in reading this account of 
Chinese society. To be sure, most of hts 


CSunese society, iu™™*,--— - 
crltirisms of the re'ime, in the ptfiseat 
Sural! as the past. are wall-fouii4ed. 
Moreover, the ^aiStfoiw^re^^ 
tase on which much of this booK is 
based is both Interesting and 
informative. For example 1; the 

description of his ascent of Emei ShBii 



entifled “Private Lives'^ and based 
almost exclusively on such mtwviewa. 
is easily the strongMt. None th® less, 
taken as a whole this account is not 
completely convincing. 

Almost of necessity those books 
which have sought to criticize and 
expose the People's RepubUc hi the 
post-Mao era have tended to be 
stridently opinionated. Consequently, 
errors of fact or dubious mter- 

E latlons tend to distract from, and 
B ed undermine, the thrust of the 
argument. Enorsof feetdo not abound 
here, ,but - it does not fo$tor bust to 


buTOUCTacy’" fe8) seems somewhat 
odd given that Zhao had m fact been 
the leading party cadre in the relatwely 
high-status province of Guangdong 
and . a leading regional cadre. . Odder 
stM perhaps is Beriosrtlit’sf amtentipo 

that the recent re-evaliiatioh or Mao 
was "less bold" lhan Khrushchev s 
criticism of Stalin in 1956 (pl25). 

The lack of access to sources is, of 
■ course’, one reason why my ths abound. 
None the less, Bernstein, like so many 
others, both, before and since Mao S 
death, overgeneralizes from speeffle 
cases and iris Own experiences. For 
example, he recognizes jthe + P T n ° # ble f™ 
inherent in the t&Ct ^ 

interviewees : are a seff-seiecting 
sample: only certain Chinese are 
prepared to talk to a foreign journalist. 
Vet he makes little attempt to 
approach critically ihe tofoiroation he 
received. Thus, he cites the difficulties 
a Chinese friend had in obtaining a 
roasted (Peking) duck in order to 
entertain him at dinner. The Story , as 
related by the Chinese, ;is entirely 
plausible. However, Hisalsopossible 
that they elaborated in order to 
impress or to pleasd him. Moreover, 
the China described- here is 
predominantly urban China;: whereas 


the overwhelming proportion of 
Chinese live in the cowtrysijte, and 
almost a third of the book (the first 
section) is devoted to experiences m 
Sichuan province, which Bemstein 
sees as being representative of the 
whole. Sichuan is by any standard a 
large proportion of China yet tne urge 
to ** generalize masks the regional 
.variety characteristic of Chinese 
society. 

Were it not for Bernstein’s claim to 
be searching “for the truth about 
China” all this would be only mildly 
irritating, for the rural hinterland 
, remairi? relatively 'inaccessible,: .and, 
. much ofihelnfonnfitipi^eprMertfefJ 
inherently interesting. "00 the othc/ 

hand, no account of ; life _ (for the 


nano, no acwuuv w, u- v—_ 
Chinese) in Peking is aided by simple 
repetition of the legwids which 
pervade the forfiigner’s ghetto ih that 

citv. Thus Bernstein daims that the 
ordinary people do not eat Peking 
Duck in the various Peking Duck 
restaurants. They may not eat in foe 
“foreigners only" restaurants or those 
reserved for ihe privileged, but there 
are Peking Duck restaurants where 

“ordinary people” do go. 

Finally, Bernstein’s argument - 
which is the' argument of all thwe who 
espouse what may be desraibedw itte 
“Hate the system, love the p“P‘® . 
school of thought - is unconvlndng 
auite simply because It is overstated, it 
% as one-sided and unbalanced as the 
view which prevailed before Mao t 
death. And both views’ share the 

untenable and fundamental y 

oatrontelng premise that - in 
Bernstein’s words - the Chinese are. 
The Lovable People". 


ana bbwsuuw 

onboslte extreme; The seamier side of 
IlFefo China isnow brought muchmore 
to the fore, and the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-76)15 
derided as totalitarian excess. The 
Chinese Communist Party is no ionge r 
seen as a mobilizer of the people but 
as a moribund and repressive bureau- 
cracy. 


p B f ••• 

To the missionaries and diplomats 
diming to grips wi^ Chma.m tbe 
1850s, the Taiping Rebellion offered, 
a spfendid drama in a relatively 
accessible area of the country. It soon 
became apparent that it was a vast 
rebellion - vast in the numbere 
■ involved bn both rides, vast in the 
number filled, many more than In 

actual battles, vast in its des- — - • . FnHh h the 

tnictiveness, not least in the devas- From the Center of fteEarth teme 

tated countryside through which Baron, latest^ ,® I TK y an S^3 v in the 
Richthofen walked some ywre aften exposfis of politics me 

the end 0 f;th^ rebellion in 1871:- . . 

>.The valleys • arc a "completfi 
wilderness ; . . . groups of stately 
white-washed' houses are. ,n . 

. , . tfie rtad connecting the distiict 
: ;'citieji- arti ; narrow tootpains, 

moletely overg^wn vdth grasses 
in feet high, or with shrubs 


wposfis of politics, and society Jn 

Bernstein's book ^tten to 

rouaterbalance the idealized and 
Sstic images of Chbla that werc. 

SS^saWiK 






-Of. a -more nomu 
deatiitctriqn ; of l(fe, and , property 
ii ..than has been perpetrated in. these 
^ - districts', smd yet they are only a very 
■ Smkll ptojKirtloa. of fee great wea of 
the fcquhtry that has shared a similar 


ire, r .. 


Chinese 
,of 

,_deKeimadec 


\w hi 


herFrencnof crtgiisfi. 

: John Blofcjd in the Foreword 
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Vang Jiang 
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A Cte S chool Life: Si* Chapters 
Translated by Oeremic Barme 


Sf P HK$:l 5f k0?g; Joint Pubffshin « 

0962 04 02^11 


this 
ito wri 
as a commodity, 
their work, and 
reprinting, qut-hre 
first publication. 


W. J. F. Jenner 

i S* »« 


not seen' prim in her own' SumryT'K ofhin 
long life has been controversial, nnd* 


liters do not own 
cannot control itgl 
paid by the yard on 
lereatter the wi 


which 16 "W* e ^ ton “d offiS*? 
which can be just as alienating for a 

writer aa the nonest production of a 


Yi-roi MbiFeltbr WERKRR 

Ding Ung’g Fiction: 


literary commodity. It could be that 


are coming to the end of tfaVera ' itlhtl S L"° ! difficu,t rale « 

ap&^SS si"K 4 ,!r.s;« , ai 

instead of belnt moonn^ ° m S~ ,mp018 ^ e to make a 


!.u l ;«£ 0 j n ? o J v< L lsy has not real! 
distinguished between the writer anu 
her work. Indeed, it could be said that, 
uing Ling has embodied many of the 
dilemmas of beine a writer in n»n„ I 


.. , . . being a writer in Chino, 

beil !* ® 1 T nter has ‘tseif bceni 
her life’s work. Th s difficult ml* « 


now saw her literary role ils that of a brinaine to >| M . 

fighter, praising the people Hm J Shcwafinh 

condemning the old order. was . t0 !?aveahart«I:* 


Thoughts spread wide 


Some 


IJJPP- Hqjvarji University Press, 

Uo. 


0674 207653 

~ \ — " ~ instead of being supporter u 

A School Life: Six Chapters is am «W?oned membora 

outstanding, book, quite unJiK ! ocaI Union. It coi 


demands. Because it is thei 
role that counts it 


virtually! 

3 S 

S been so hard to define 


outsranaing. book, quite ua/ike u w V ier ? Union. It could also she h»V T nara t0 aeUne 
anything else from twentiefo-cemure, happen that it will be less tempting for! appearcd as a contradictory, 

China available in English translatfc— ^ a writer with abv renuiminn m uh>,».' ' I 

It needs no allowances made for 

remures no background knowledge ioi - r -r-r wum or l - ..r «<«.uunuiviaes 

make its impact on the foreign reader, journals happy, going to ! h ei ‘ vv T ltin g life into four periods. In the 

Appearing to be a matter-of-fact “^^“s.afld giving endless talks to 5™*.' 15,27 10 ^30, she explored. 


ssstests 

extremely well-written and carefiilJv 
constructed _memoir that n^ th^ 
experience of on elderly academic and 
her husband to condemn the wholS 
range of pofea that until a few yearfl 

^or^ yC q 

poverty in China. It is also superbly^ 


available in English translation. £ 1 .”^“? W S2 my ^P^don to waste: v . # . w „ 

fl °. ajiwances made for ft,j JEJ2J il-.J?! safe . *horti i nB XV,S„ M fVf cue i r ^ erker,s Aminat- 

ao»unt of a spell of 2£d y™"8 umlcm. We might even- most effeclivelV'whcnl 

Od^rion” in a cadre .school ^UndTf ,hc poiarless of S| ^'ng tbe world through ffiywS 

«--- 01 hteraiy genres: the bon J educated young women tr 

S?S^ lec<H ^ Men ty those K^eraily ui vain - to find a role 

**2? a abroad with a. ? baracters of this period the bestl 
delegation. These have to give no| fe^r*?? aflIs .“ Misa Sophie", whose 


of the results nrc artiMio 
tailures, and nunc of them is sadder 
Uinn 1 her ultempt to dcMrril»e the 
machine-gunning of Hu Ycpin and his 
tonirudes. Because she s«w her inb us 
writer as a heroic mid militant one , and 
also because she was too close i<i the 
horror herself, she lays on Un- 
emotional colouring so thickly thin the 
reader mstuicliv'dy draws back and Is 
left only half-moved by what should 
nave been overwhelming. But even at 

IffccRS ■ fhc coul<1 d5al 


not ns hard « numr-M’ 

wmpaign followed wfifidi 

culminating!,, thetffij 
imcllcct during 
Revolution, Like 
worked with tShTft 
|«*ekedofftoclcaiw& 

y 8 c, tmg her handj^JS, 
lamp run b- L - 


E. Pollard 


Lv Xu N 


Selected Poems 

Translated by W. J. F. Jenner 
160pp. Beijing: Foreign Languages 
Press. 

0 8351 1002 8 


Lu Hsun 


most 


countryside oZHenanlSal 

WhM^'elUbMwfc.. 
wi, J' lhc . dirccl ^-pcnciicc and rcSSb,"^ 1 ' 

EsstSsS 

inSrsKsr - arsSslji 

When her writing began ngnln after w J$ out shouting, 

wi? w e ateLr,'i;^ «* ** & &&&&*& , 


tory o 

Translated by rang Hsien-yi and 
Gladys Yang 

437pp. Beijing: Foreign Languages 
Press. 
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m&ssgp srasMSf 


the 

not 


has madi oknhg* 
many longer ones. Yi 
no pretence to mar 
one feels that she lus r*, 


Wang Yao, in his foreword to the 
Selected Poems, calls Lu Xun “a great 
writer, thinker and revolutionary” 
W. J. F, 
tion, calls 
Chinese 



letters". On the dust-cover to the Brief 

Hit 


Ms tory of Chinese Fiction , Lu Hsun 


But 


™ ®“ch dapgen are nothing 
compared with the real perils that 
writers have faced in the past sixty 


inteifigent and Mo«r«nX“ u ^ t,ve J 2^5 s S e w “ not writing for' what was no!eriii 

woman trying throueh Postenty. But even at this time, there but 1 P e . , *cfiy normal H i in 


(same man, different romanizBtion) is 
described a6 “pioneer and standard- 


translated. 
Because her 


felt by a 
woman for 


reat value. One of these is 
wns m Xia Village", a 

respectable”, educated rec^plioiT th™™' ° f lhc co,d 


WhatinfU ri? ta . und ° Rtand herself. ‘ work of g 


countless other membmolB 
less ** ' 


‘bearer of modern Chinese Literature". 
Of course, one would not expect an 
author to be decried by those who are 


voi ^«. '.letting , HVH 
themsefvea. ■ Sometimes 


village gives 


her 


points are made almost as asides Aft&rl 
deling how h*uTE5£a 
pad been in getttnc her husbondV 


belongings V shipped off to th«l 

StW ™*Ion, briefly th£ 
fc*? driven toSSdTS 
tils university because 
accusation, ;Aicba 
she adont 


to suicide in 

Of ,& fal^ * 



the politics of luMc^feVof th^?nw Int^ 1 ^ aJtCS lhe 5tof y retain the 

saS^S 


compassion nnd also dellbcrataFv 

gSPsfti 

&£^-ys»js 


cowtryalde twelve 
ronriation of 


ZS 


iW» after the) 


communes: 


ats “ggffiefr'dogi toTids’ ih^b 


went down (0 uie count] 
lime. This is not the worldtia 
and lhe penBl labour-con 4 

has yet to publish [ta'OnklA'. 
Denisovich - and the hi 
is more the nsit. 
and silliness thaitf 
After all, Y> 
manage to see her 


promoting his works, and one cannot 
oUnd oneself to the fact that the 


every day and she contimili 
IWI 


books are produced in China, where 
Consensus is not altogether freely and 
spontaneously arrived at, yet there is a 
confidence in these verdicts that 
suggests it would be merely eccentric to 
differ. It might as well oe admitted 
from the outset that the confidence is 
well placed. Embryonic eccentrics 
among students of modern Chinese 
literature, beyond the reach of 
orthodoxy, have generally ended up 


joining the Lu Xun fan dub. Some of 
the steri 


Abies’ bottoms dean. 
JfiBlS Y “* Jiang*, book! 


tSSi *5.® wmeer in Ghina, where! ' 
■ Wjter can be a prof^S^: 
‘ distinmiiahable ■ frnm: 


toyem'e who. Wants 




lerations, or was il, 
much 

. out 

had taken a 


ta .w up for cach oth ^rS “.SiS ^ hcart botlyiVaS contfdeacc? In SJttS i "" > her 


and their predecessors 
opjowp the Cultural 

recent Testtltofthii 


her relatively high salary, AW 
is the utter waste Javelwlfcfi 
Impresses. Not only .■#<»- 
Intellectual talent wilted M 
make barren land yield fbti> 
they left the camp (m wide**- 

“ ■S*S5SF&£ 


. sternest critics of life and letters in 
Communist China have turned their 
wrath away from him, who probably 
won more young people over to the 
Communist cause in the 1930s than any 


Wore they remoulded by ikl ■ . literature from China Itself, published 
and lower-middle pewiWfial ; ■ fh Hong Kong in 1974, was taken from 


way 

writi 


Sfritigntoubie > 


wgmmwmm mmm 

ed.wlth. ffiritignlihotl writer. For a fa, 


piard Mai® • JJ; > modification of one by the Tana poet, 
(aldna twr tip .- u Shangyin). Only those politically 
aterials, wd ■«.■ •' Committed to antagonism perslsfently 


oft^q bein. 


! ■ 


role ns 


****** Dr -JSSTL?*2?^ KSSllPK saftihr « » ; 


aulboy., 

tiSftoSWXiftf procedure ^bertby thei 
contributor’s employers 

fe P ^ W50rher ^ ra 



hands of the 
, „Wid over 

Shaaribt'irl^ 


and 

exile 


had Intended? Tepqhen' «ea« 
Interested In robbing ihtipeN 
tholr “students”. w» W^ 
constant guard 
marauders tflltin„ 
building materialj, itri 
contents of the iatrittbiYtifW ; 
not blame them. Ttey wri* 
poorer than the city toft W 
government grain, ^ut wfcfc • 
tntotfeciuali were not Mrid * ■;. 
were changed. They no* taw*, 
deul more about the JltonfwtR 


a'Lu Xun poem: “None dares to sing a 
dirge to move the earth to grief" 
(Jenner’s translation; the line is a 


i belittle him. 

Essentially, the consensus is about 


«ww»MK4S jssSvssos 


miwiv uvyu» ■ IIV |l«* 

people and feel moreconfiMiPU; 

enlialitmimiini ihav ittM 
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? a 




admittedly refoi^nkto evS. ' ^ 8lcJoiI » or a libera* 71, (J 

ahd^iliiw her 


. . ffi 

onllabtonmont ibey - r „ r „ 
needed, Tlicy have, alto fa##; 
tougher. : 

If is n great sign ... 
book could have been 
poplilar llioraty m 

also shows that It is pop® 
out ot the writer’s. friP fL 
silenced: or Hinitdd *0. 
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uaS/f '-Z readers, a considerable amount of 
. ‘■Victorian fletioh - notably Dickens, 



fei®tE 


ivc been 

(hose .past; few. mo. 

■ development of a 
literature More . 

a tbtoa in the thirty J#! 

contimiejOfCoufte: 
be (hose critics ^ww . 1 

,ttffiar&W 5 E 

writers, bii(t the demw™,. . 
be truthful will be WtW^JIi 
cannot be con)p[ctc(i,Mti,®ril 
stii/ want to expi 
judge froth the. b 
■official fourilaU hi. 
ielf>gaiiwt t 60 de(y 
b^qiptedrodg 
iBut'wMe.you 


Lu Xun’s greatness. Greatness in a 
writer is attributed on the basis 
of his oeuvre as a whole. Separately, 
Lu Xun’s scholarship, short stories, 
essays, poems and prose-poems have 
not always been given the highest 
marks by independent critics, and 
for most of his lifetime, perhaps 
inevitably, he was considered one 
writer among many (especially by 
fellow writers). Admittedly, be was 
already a grand old man in his last years 
- though he was onlyj55 when he died 


account. Lu Xun was not that (he saint 
that be has been cracked up to be in 
China ever since his elevation by Mao 
Zedong, but he did have in full 
measure the requisite quality of 
“backbone” that Mao singled out, the 
backbone to stand his ground till the 
very last, not giving an inch to the 
enemy, while at the same time proving 
a prickly customer for his own political 
bosses to deal with (not that Mao 
emphasized the latter aspect). If it is 
axiomatic that great men are not 


is normally hidden unjer the social 
crust. The devotion to the written 
word, the facility in composition, and 
siii 


appreciate (he stories, more will be 
required to cope with the essays, which 


the depth of feeling that a training in 
the classical culture encouraged, all 
contributed to making Lu Xuivs work 


vastly preponderate. It is scarcely 
possible foT the younger generation in 
China to follow them without the aid of 


something special when he adopted the 
n the modern 


copious annotation, not simply 
because, being mostly topical ano 


. : Visiting professors have ceased to 
. /'be amazed at the amount of West- 
ern literature published in China 
• nowadays. It is an accepted fact that 
■..*.* British ana American authors - to limit 
V thy report mainly to this field - both 
/ vdassical and contemporary, are widely 
translated, sometimes m several 
different versions, and avidly taken up 
a wide readership; writers as 
sparate as Tennessee Williams, 
Sortey MacLean and Barbara Pym 
all have their own drtJe of admirers. 

. . During th6 centenary of . Trollope's 
’ ■ y.death last year, a Victorian specialist 
and visiting professor, Donald Stone, 
/• / first kindled the fire of Trollope 
/ ^studies, in a series of brilliant lectures 
. vUnking Barchester to Beijing. 

fFi’/vV'y Id fact, Western literature has 
fc j.y always had an important place In the 
^y/ ;.' ' J cultural fife of China at different 
1 - tf. periods and, perhaps, fbr different 
v. t reasons. Immediately after the 
/'‘ .’■/Liberation' in 1949, among classical 
J wprW of khe West known to Chinese 



“Llfe-ls-Translcnt", the messenger death: 


a woodcut by Lu Xun 
y 21 1936, translated, edited and 


reproduced in One day in, China, may ** wu, iiwHni»H, «»•«■» 
Introduced by Sherman C pchran and Andrew C. K. Hsien, with Janis 
Cochran (290pp. Yale University Press. £17.50. 0 300 02834). 


in 1936 - but it was not until the 


publication of his Complete Works in 
1938 that the sum of his achievement 


became obvious to all. He certainly 
was not alone in leaving a voluminous 
corpus of work (given that payment by 


always wise, he qualified there too. 

The two books under review, while 
not central to the Lu Xun canon, still in 
a way hold the key to his success as a 
writer. The History , compiled in 1923, 


publishers was according to length), 
but no other writer wrote so much and 


and still useful- though the* flts(:df Its 
inly because of its 


so consistently well, combining un- 
failing intelligence with a mastery of 
various registers of the Chinese 
language. 


lese, mainly because of its q U i r kj s h, Or it (day be that some slight 

S , attests to his ingrained acquaintance with the ctiriditloh' of 
°f reading, readjng, . Quna in Lu Xun’s day is needed to 


Greatness in a man (we have seen 
‘that Lu Xun is acclaimed aa more than 


kind in Chinese, mainly 
widecovera. 
scholar’s hat 
forever reading and copying. The 
Selected Poems throws bgbt on his 
creative side: the Instant vorse for an 
occasion, and the poem that discloses 


medium 01 me moaern coiioq 
language in 1918. Very few of his 
generation took up in earnest this 
^language of rickshaw men and 
pedlars . The other big names In 
modern Chinese literature were almost 
all impressionable students when the 
New literature Movement got off the 
ground in 1918- 19. whereas Lu Xun 
was already in his late thirties. 

Nonetheless, vital though his clas- 
sical background was, it should not 
be supposed that he floated the old 
baby in new bathwater. His short 
stones, on which his fame as an 
imaginative writer rests, were In every 
sense modern. His tutors in the form, 
new to China, were, mast importantly, 
Russian writers who published around 
the turn of the twentieth century, 
conscience-ridden like himself; but the 
soul of his work was distinctly Chinese . 
Just as the scholar-officials of old bore 
responsibility for the moral climate of 
the empire, so Lit Xun took up his 
burden of guilt for the barbarity and 
pusillanimity of his fellow countrymen. 
Not that this is immediately apparent: 
more often than not the narrator 
(frequently a first-person narrator) of 
his stories adopts a mask of insouciance 
of evasive ineffectualness; but the 
shadow of the unsaid bulks very large. 

Having myself read these stories 
year after year with succeeding classes 
of undergraduates, J still do not tire of 
them - perhaps It is a better recom- 
mendation that they go down equally- 
weii with the students - and yet 
they do not generally make much of an 
impression on those who read them in 
translation. This may be because 
existing translations are either so bland 
that they encourage the reader to race 
along, which spells death to the short 
store, or because they try so hard not to 
bo oUfld .that they end up, by: beteg 


polemical, they refer to matters now 
out of mind, but also because they 


draw extensively on Chinese history 
and literature for illustrations ana 
expressions. Lu Xun’s contemporaries 
had an education old-fashioned 
enough to enable them to recognize 
these, but priori ties have changed since 
then. Persistence will, however, bring 
its Teward, far the essays are quite 
brilliant in disputation, and can be 
extremely funny as well. Their bel- 
ligerency is perhaps unnecessary in 
a civilized country, and open con- 
tention is hardly the style tn China 
now, so we ennnot wish for this Lu Xun 
trend to be continued, but on the other 
hand no one needs to apologize for 
enjoying a firework display. 


As might be expected, twenty or so 
rill 


volumes of essays and letters will tell a 
great deal about contemporary issues 
and personalities, unfortunately for 
some of the survivors. Those who came 
to head (he literary bureaucracy in the 
People's Republic were able to hove 
slighting references to themselves 
discreetly disguised or edited out of the 
now sanctified works, but old history 
was raked up in the Cultural 
Revolution, and they suffered for it. 
Indeed, it was enough to have been 
disparaged by Lu Xun for any person 
to be shamefully used. Inevitably, 
there has been speculation about what 
Lu Xun's own fate would have been in 
those worst days of. ideological 


persecution, when so many backs bent 
>r« 


just a writer) must take character into 


deep-seated private feeling, whether of 
immeasurable 


take his point. A third possibility, that 
ainopfules are all successfully brain- 
washed, we mention only for the sake 
of record. 


pain, 


towering ■ Whatever knowledge is necessary to 


or broke. He would not or course have 
been so exalted had he lived: one living 
saint is sufficient for any country. But 
the speculation rests not on his status, 
but on the kind of man he revealed 
himself to be in bis essays, and indeed 
in his poems. It is confirmation of his 
greatness that many believe that his 

K snce would have precipitated the 
of detonation he describes in the 
.poem from which 1 have already 
quoted: 

The gaunt-faced commoners are burled bv 

weeds; 

None dares to sing a dirge to move the earth 

to grief. 

When thoughts spread wide to flU the whole 
of apace, 

Amid the silence comes the crash of 

thunder. 


The place of Western literature 

Zhu Hong 


“reactionary outlook". Against this 
general background, some critical 
studies were still produced, on 
Shakespeare, for example, while 
dedicated scholars like the noted 
woman professor at the Institute of 
Foreign literature, Yang Jiang, 
managed to blaze a trail in comparative 
studies oa the picaresque novel. 

The liberal policies of the “Hundred 
Flowers” period encouraged indepen- 
dent research in literary studies. Zhou 
Yang, president of the AU-Chlna 
Federation of Art- and LiteratiireV led 
the why in' his speech/at h Joint 
Commemoration 01 Mark Twain and 
Cervantes by allowing for more 
flexibility in treating of those figures, 
who certainly would not fit comfort- 
ably into any simplistic model. Apart 
from a brief cold spell during the 
“Great Leap Forward”, the trans- 
lation, critical study and teaching of 
Western literature has continued to 
thrive, The early 1960s were ' a 


declared to be non-existent during the 
Cultural Revolution - cf Jiang Qing’s 
notorious dictum that literary history 
“was a blank from the Marseillaise to 
the Internationale” - or even worse, a 
tool fbr restoring capitalism. 

Tho late 1970s, after the removal of 
the Gang of Four and tbeir pernicious 
influence, saw a flowering of foreign 
literature unprecedented in its depth 
and scope. A veritable ; harvest of 

translations, (a good deal of' popular 

fiction among it; it is true); a spate of 
literary journals and roagazihiss; the / 
forming of scholarly societies' ' and 


was u sign of the way things were 
moving. A number of articles 
followed, catling for a more balanced 
view of modern and contemporary 
literature, especially the modernist 
phase, while a ■ multi-volume "Col- 
lection of Modernist Literature'* in 
Chinese translation was launched. One 
of the highlights of this break thro 
was tbe commemoration of uie 
centenary of the birth of James Joyce 
(who had hitherto been anathema) 
d- . by *' the Friendship 


extensively from literary history, calls 
for a more broad-mimled attitude 
towards foreign literature, which 
attitude, he points out, is a sign of 
national self-confidence. 

1 . The battle of words .has gained 
momentum as writers, groping for a 


Jn * new technique to grapple with their 
ugh perceptions of reality, borrow from the 
the modems, notlcenblv In the short stare. 


holding of symposiums all over the 
country; successful performances of 
'moaerj 


Association in Beijing, while Professor 
Wang Zuo Liang, Vlce-prealdent of 
Beijing Foreign Language Institute, 
attend* 


modems, noticeably in the short story . 
■ In the works of such . well-known 
-writers as Wang Meng arid Zung Pu, 
readers familiar with traditional story- 
telling are now servpd slices Of stream- 


Shakcspeare and modern plays ... all 


Ireland. 


Foreign Language 
d the Joyce Symposium 


in 


qf-consciousnes5, inner monologue, 

itions. 


contributed to the lively scene. And 
last but not least, one of the very first 


volumes of the ''Chinese Encyclo 
pedla" (a vast, long-term 
published this year, 

Literature. 


As a wider public became interested, 
the Issue of now to evaluate modem, 


was that on 


and especially modernist literature, 
turned into a (ull-scale dismission, 


flashbacks, Kafkaeaquehallucitint 
juxtaposition of incongruities, etc in 
giftea. writing which carries the ring of 
truth and humanity. 

Tn a word, writers are taking part in 


taken up in several Journals. The pros ■ 
*' * ilreo on. 


particularly productive period (when 
"demons and a 


and cons of the .discussion cent 
were T the question whether a mode of writing 
a were ! bOm out of the decaying capitalist 

npatible 


the discussion, either by their works, or 
by theorizing. Which is to say that the 
discussion .has .crept out from the 


wit, 


t 


‘.^Thackeray, Mrs Gaskell.and Charlotte 
■ : BrantS, the - “brilliant school of 
.('/.writers* . admired: by Mftrx .— wbs 
fu Jv •; particularly acceptable at a time whert 
a :■ /: = ^ little foreign literature, except Soviet 
■socialist realism.** 8 Introduced at ad * 
Luckily for these’ novelists they were 
— written critical 
society: re- 

.erent contradictions’ 

> V W within ithe system pnd therefore more 
ot less compa,tinle .with the socialist 


1 As far; as critical attin 

, . , concerned, many old : jai _. 

monsters, ware let loose” challenged end new issues raised. Foi system would ( bp compatib 
- to anticipate the phraseology bf the instance, the prejudice agalnSI • .further the ends pf, a literature which 
“cultural revolution, already looming . .romanticism^ putting it (n a Towei purports to be national in content and 
to the distance), which saw the ^category than- realism, ^rtis^ vailed Into-, socialist In ideology. On the. other 
launching of aWorid ClassicsSirtes fa : question. , With'.- the.. Yrtew 'critical:; hand,;it ,was questioned whether a 
Chinese translation, a “History of impetus, much work on Wejter Scott,; i^rtairi type of creative Imagination, eg 
European Literature” headed. >hy Nathaniel Hawthorne and othciv the modernist, Is .necessarily Unked to a 
Professor YnWg Jo Han of Beijing romantics Was undertaken, ■* while 1, certain fciass ideology.tOg that. of the 
University, 1 and more .sophisticated studies of seventeenth -century ppefry bourgeoisie. Veteran men of 1 cetera 0 / 
discussions op problem 8 of theory,, and other relatively neglected neldi .. interna tional .repute, HsiaYari and I Pa 
notably tbe humanist tradition m i also caught up. One bf the remarkable Chin, 

Western liforatort, 1 as ' well . :aa features -of. this- festival 


bounds of academia and grown into a 
general literary discussion. Which- 


means in turn that, whichever way you 
y look at If, Western literature i* a living 


influence In. Chlpa. 


have recently commented on this 


controversy over the ideolbaicAi rote ‘ literature" was the breakthro 
re- plays' in a ■ modems. A sympbsliuri Or 


and contemporary Western 


that "bourgeois” literature 

say. the sb-called held ^working group within' the judgment, theW jjefiig. ho call for 1 
bburaSlUerature of tbe West, Which Institute of Foreign Uteratiir© of the : OVerwmlng .s°r«ltied L tendencies . of 

W Chinese . Academy of Social Science*, "W^rttotto^ 
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A gift for ceramics 


A ^ h Jessica Rawson 1 

STlfl wmw ss issg 


rnrnm 


j j, 1 Wl|u|u “in iu HU 

understanding of the whole area. 
Chinese ceramics can of course be 


off the hills as sift. Many of the pots 
have grey-coioured bodies, which, in 
Juf were decorated with 


«S3H Pire d'Entrecolles wus ™k 

mention Nigel WoodftJffiL'- 


dishes and cups range from the quantity of exported Chinese ceramics, SornKwiSf ?“ e ? W “ • ^“C 5, development Iricnhfi^nnnlSf L" 15 k tC , Xt 0rin ,he bib!i S 

brilliantly painted vessels of the found m South-East Asia and Japan in nin^^Si**? 0 ’ are wh,te ' P r,n dpally now shown thHi 5 1 ,,,ve £ .particularly surprising, T 

L° pierccd slands ia India - ,he Middle East and ESrope, «w C iallv SStiZS*- ■?"* ware » Jingdczhe^ were nro^hl^m '7 'T 2?S(!t C fe CT(I97 ^ Wo ^i5« 

fS; U ,h S black P°«eiy. found at presents us with questions about the 2 SE^ aSSH' W,t 5 ,ncised or sin |le material faolte^ ? t n. and Sundius.brK 
sites along the east coast. Almost all Pl®«s of origin and about the routes of whiternlnnrw?" and , a cream y only from the fourteen i 8 , ndded J!h th 5® n, S“"M oft he earbi® 

SLW techn - ical advances in trade ’ a^esHons that could be had diffiiS ^ e i !er ? ers have ofte " pn^Ke s reS^n. L^ tU ^ t0 ^ tained at Sevres. At theeSe? 

!"f{| ?- Ted “ ram,cs were Chinese answeredbywork similar to the studies call 


. “ . — nsic kjinnese 

innovations. It was the Chinese who 
first embarked on the development of 
stoneware, with green glazed pots 
made before 1000 bc; they achieveothe 
first porcelains about ad 1000. 
from China came the hard white and 
translucent dishes that graced the 
tables of rulers from Japan to Venice 
The export trade flourished and the 
kilns grew to meet the demand. Once 
Chinese pots became known abroad, 
other ceramic industries followed the 

?SJ ead ; l n Eur °P e > no less than 
in Korea anti Japan, potters and even 
alchemists struggled with the secrets of 
Chinese porcelain, Their imitations 
were conscious and direct. In a sense 
all white dishes, soft and hard paste or 
merely white earthenware used in an 

Szsrv* de i ve from chine se 

during the twentieth ceh- 

SSLfS"?* Bernard Leach and 
through him Japanese natters wr»Tiri n » 


rn^m. 
m 


,V6 

Jk 
Sj® 


possible to use the used for glazes. Here again the l 
)ecause Chinese known in the West coloured Wb 
u , ndc finding, and as a result CU 
*lazes have often been termed! 
BjWc- However, as we haves 

ri dspar IS i not a ma J° r constihw 
Chinese clays and stones. The i 
Us-x V £ ax >n Chinese glazes was slaked! 

"mixed in many cases with ash. In 
book. Wood sets out recipes form 
ducing these glazes. , n 

However, the subtle colours of 
glazes, particularly those of the S 
period, depended on more than tl 
materials. Several papers it 
Shanghai conference discussed 
nucrostructure of the glazes, 
plaining the many tints within 

S azes in terms of minute variatku 
e crystalline stnrrhiT* Thi. 


BTHti Ja ?. anese P atf ers working 

{"fe'feiSRdBS 

by the Song potters (ad 960-1279). 

i ( .iPHS°/u po ? do, f Chinese porce- 
Ehe chem| cul nature of these 






tne crystalline structure, Thisvaru 
reflects uneven mixing and ir 
impurities, and also results'] 
critical control of the f 
temperature, the length of the f 
and the atmosphere of the kiln, 

JfcTfi) f he chemistry was discussed at 8 

A Cizhou glazed stoneware nlllow Bn8t ? kil 1 structure and kiln set 

, Pillow modelled as a recumbent boy to be sold at Chr^^ i was less fully considered. The 

-jitari on classical -potteiy. "T 1°^ * T’ 

SSUIS" « re S£ “ASS W«.er„ aPP p ™«„ ,S They nd lite m °hi ^ oR2“5L!3r it Western 1 St ° ne y* special properties. Two major kiln types W a« 

S^saafttSS ssmjsjsssj aavr^' 

arr st&rjis saasja&ftS SSs»sjkki Saassars 

internatfonal,' attended by scientists ^ conference clearly found aSnts addltI0n of dolomite - and the very JSSbed 1 ^? ^££. ***'«* 0fl8n mtfr ^"Breas, similar jw 11 * 

-sjSK£iaisj*s tsSsssstiss 

submitted, of which thirty?? divided under three main h^SiStk 5* ^garded as a porcelain. However it uWfh LVvft 1 ’ u *S ne 18 P ftcn mixed with blue, qbtgbai, were produc« 

analvfi«,i^ 5 n 8 e . of .1,™ 2- J ,aze *' particularly material, which . Is .an has been subjected to further ha® described ns families of wares. 


analytical results, many of them the 
Sh£hl/ he Ins,ilu,e °f Ceramics at 

2S ftStJ" "MS!- '“Pprtaot 


uiiucr iiuee main neadings; the does nnf ,™ w «™ , « 

composition of Chinese porcelain? the oSSa™ ^SSS! *11 V 0 ™ 1 ™ stone, a 
nature of Oiinese glazes, particufarlv rat uf r «. , n a secondary 

those of Uie Sone an? *2 y ttiateria, f which .is ap Important 

structure of theidffs^efore Se SrileSS^Sf^ ^ ^rcelains, (Siipese 
composition of poreelain can retard 1 t? 0 r S i ¥* i8neou ® *«* 
described, the range of material to iSSjSiJ 10 - 0010,811 , stone. This 
which the term is applied has to be i Stone was ^ major 

denned, In the WestT anirtllv,™ 2,?! 0 ? ? ou *«m aramis, 


“ ,as patnic. However, raaae sc a number of places. 

potash feldspar has the disadvantage of green wares were made in « 

rendering the clay, produced by realities in north China ;, 
gnndlng the stone, intractable. Hence P?rcejams with a clear glaze ti 
f e 8t0 , ne ia ° ftcn mixed w* 1 * 1 bIue - qlngbal , were produc 
with both kaolin and a malleable clay. 010 southern kilns, making up 
to Chin a ’ much of the porcelain stone V ,1,ilese scholar, Feng Aiarii 
2 *je« subjected to further has described ns families of ware 
KgpaW activity and the potash tlie lechnoloay of all these cerart 
reiaspar has largely decomposed to f°mplex, both in their composite 
P° tBlh J5 ,ca and quartz and is ,0 toeIr firing, these families \ 
^ r,c,te - This material is so Si 050 communication between 1 
!™.fi h0,ds 8° much water that lBrse 100 motives for setting up new 
5 n 0re nqt ®aslly thrown in one ? ere of course commercial Whei 
picCC* Because thn mafAHnl 1 aaU a j demanrt fnr a rtf r 


d, fference of 
approach between- the Chinese 'and 
tneir yisitors became apparent as the 
™ Chinese 


iicrestmg difference of wh^ ^ 3 “re iranslucent 
^between- the aimm and 22 'ode 


of the hif 1,1 Jhl V ,an > and aia 

S° U JJ *5, Hangzhou^S ^^Ifej^ng fs°sembla?e the market. however, p 

province. These three areas make ud sSS^sln 8 ® of parte: Is visible in ail Jarge bu »ding the new kilns must 

what has ■ apfly been , named the i ° n8) and Qmg porcelains. gained some of their skills 
porcelain triangle. The essential differences between °?‘ st,n g enterprises. A comparis 

’ Not only did the confefm^« k ■ Western and Eastern raw material* 4^. shapes, and above ; ill 
opt the differences betwpSf^ bnns A aVe g° ne largely unremarked Ti! furn,ture > such as saggars, stand 

materials SSS “ SSFiS* n l fhina, the poreeLn sto^e was £ fuPP°rls, may in the future -he 

pWna. it also co^Ced a ritf 0 ^ f T iUs * J l >rdly ‘ needed . to S which techn 

had already b^SSS^h^JS" d,s cussed; in the WMt ' mo^ Wcro handed on from one kilfl t 

Chintse authmiti« wd^J si f ,„T “^orilies Were Wuenced bv Mre nox '-. , . 

Addis in the Ttonsactlruh I/ 0 ,. 11 d Entrecolics' descriptions and bv their Asludyofthe technology of Ci 

Ortenul cZ,nic Srtm°Z\«L ’ll of i5“pSC thus brings (Srward 

(1980-81), with referenwv 0 ^ 01 ^ I 5 a , nd related clays.The topic wasfurt her ^torical questions, including 
work, that early southS? ' doudcd b ? ^misleading ' a S£ ? u « of the finance and raaru® 
seem to have SeenSdd ScEfriSlte pU u i? h ® d t ' Nils SuncUu?^ £f kil , n8 l : In addition to the pott< 
h. -primary r«t ™S a _!l y _ pf SHtaborttfon with Nils Palmed -*S' labour force must have 


to* find!? > h tooliwted by the treed 
J° n 5 od 0l Jt how the ancient pots were 
m^e ro that modem factories might 

produce exnnt- mn >c t - — 


5 wheel and then pared 

when sVrack'Ti;^? " nnging tone South °f Hangzhou in _ Zh^TsTna uuwn L ,ana luted together. This 

S?^‘ h sws , a *:* S^oingi^. 1 " 8 * 

— ce brifg S3MW55I 


Va^.-v.:; 



m,;- 


OneDayin ChtoaiMiyiii, 1935 . • • 

V > r ^ervaiiqn^ make available to Enaiiah2?ii58 t ^ e8e ?? rsona * 
■ ' : thoughts. iexnarlnti(ifle •. readeis the 


e so that modern factories milhi or^ n ^ [NeiUl0r the Western usage ' conference bring haVe i." raw materials 

Jtfe exact copies from redlcs nor the Ghin^e m a t B ri«i« ^tween the raw China 8 ths la l« e jy . uni »niarked. In; 

d on their analyses. The achieve? u. 5^ ' appropriate. White 1 P ed ,n n °rth and south if £ or j-®W n stone was so 

is of andent potters are thus to be P 013 to ^hichthe description porcelain S na ,' 4 ^ as ? ^nfirmed a view^hat disciiwH.* ■ rd ?- needed. -to be 
emed.totheVdvai^ l !SSS - .madbTri- both . W^y.^^P^ased bTsJS? SSSSS-.JIL most 


‘ T ■ . oooKi contains ’ 84 first *2 | u* oiay which-' We'' know hw • t ‘TO'Vi yet tne true nature -t ^ mo siuno. wo w 

r . desc HpJlons t of what Itwak like to livein Chinn fh , f rst '* iand Chinese name, ■ kadnn These ' 0f C J 1 . n ® sc porcelain hadalready beeh S : tbe propertf 

; agOySejected from thO original Ciiintse omSfit h ® tf • Century fundamentally - chadge -S? JSSi ff JlSM? 1 ^ Georges Vqgt; wprUng K?fIv^ St ? pc were .: W 
v y qj^rvaliqn^ make available to f 1 *! 168 ® Personal , 1 perception ofthebh^racte'rof Chinese published retriewri!??!^ wa !i the -$2S 

®SESS§ 

^sssssaa^S- ; ~s&sss!gi^r a £ 3 a. 
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Books and Society in History; 

Papers of the Assodation of College 
and Research Libraries Rare Books 
and Manuscripts Preconference 24-28 
June, 1980, Boston, Massachusetts 
254pp. New York: Bowker. $29.95. 

0 8352 1675 6 

In 1958 the well-known Renaissance 
historian Lucien Febvre and a young 
archivist librarian called Henn-Jean 
Martin published L'Apparidon du 
Uvre, a work which attempted to link 
bibliographical history with the history 
of ideas. During the next decades 
Martin, later Librarian at Lyons and 

thmimh hid f>?&ChinS 


and similar works. It even took 
eighteen years for Febvre and Martin s 
seminal nook to be translated into 
English. In America, however, certain 
scholars of French took up the Martin 
line, albeit without the statistical 
base and with a tendency to prefer 
clandestine and sociological subjects. 
The year 1979 thus saw the publication 
of Elizabeth Eisenstein’s The Printing 
Press as the Agent of Chatige and, more 
importantly, Robert Damton s The 
wm r .< ir r-iinbMiiMMHr- n nub- 


names wuuh «•» *■ . 

propagate this approach, dubbed that 
of the “Annales school" after the 
French historical periodical of that 
name, and took the story forward with 
a brilliant history and analysis of the 
seventeenth century Mititled Livres, 
pouvoirs et soclM A f >ar j s l ? u £YJ e 
slide (1969). In England the biblio- 
graphical world was more given 
to analytic and textual bibliography 
and preferred the literary to the history 
of ideas or sociological line until the 
recent advent of Publishing History 


Businaj of SS*SZ . mb- , 

llshing history of the Encyclopedic, ! 
a study in fact of the later history of that 
work but one which, horn its title on, 
links the whole history of printing and 
publication with the movement of 
ideas. Meanwhile, interest in the 
general European book trade had led 
to meetings in Oxford and particularly 
at WolfenbUttel under the aegis of Paul 
Raabe, the proceeding ; of the 1977 
conference being published (in 1981) 
under the title The Book and the book 
trade in eighteenth century Europe. 

The Association of College and 
Research Libraries felt that these 
various streams of scholarship on the 
book should be brought together and 
created the opportunity at the 
Precoaference meeting of their Rare 
Books and Manuscripts section, held in 
Boston in June 1980. Books and 
Society In History represents the 
revised and slightly updated papers 
given on that occasion with only the 
(unacknowledged) substitution for 


Professor Damton’s postprandial 
address of his more important paper 
“What is the history of books? , 

E reviously printed in Daedalus, In this 
e proposes a general model for 
analysing the way books come into 
being and spread through society, 
wbicn he then exemplifies with the 
study of a book published by the 
Socidtd Typographique de Neuchatel 
(from the fantastically rich archive of 
which much of his work is drawn) and 
sold in the south of France by a local 
bookseller. This “communications 
circuit" takes in the whole range of 
trades concerned with the book, one or 
the great virtues of this approach; but, 
here at least, it relies perhaps too much 

nif'HiroC/lllA PRSe Snd 


century French publishing output, 
and Jim Barnes considers certain 
relationships between economic 
fluctuation and publishing in -the 
modern British and American book 
trades. 

Rich fare in all, especially since the 
essays are introduced by Thomas 
Tanselle. Analytical bibliography, 
though brilliantly exemplified in the 
volume, is perhaps under-represented 
in it and Tanselle rightly stresses the 


•^ographicatpmemod, 

atsafeSass pr^HS 

&gg@SS £g=ifg 

interesting subjects in authoritative heseSoDroaihesha, 

style: Elizabeth Eisenstem studies the ^tween these anproa nes ^ ^ 

Sow that a hj T th« meetia^eu at 
Wolfenbfltlel in May of this year 
»n irlAniiflf ai«ns in Which 


jean moitui .7 j _ 

Ancien Rdghne France. Kathariiie 
Pantzer the printing of the English 
statutes; censorship in France and 
England is the concern of Raymond 
Birn and John . Feather, while 
Bernard Fabian gives an excellent 
survey of English-language publishing 
in eighteenth-century Germany. 
Frfdfiric Barbier analyses nineteenth- 


inougn uimuMiMjF — ---j 

volume, is perhaps under-represented | 
in it and Tanselle rightly stresses the 
importance of its place in the broad 
field of “book history” studies. 
Literacy studies are clearly relevant, 
but quite as central are those 
of the state of the text and of 
the typographical 1 methods of its 
presentation. As Professor Tanselle 
puts it: "Analytical bibliography is 
history, not literary criticism: it 
marshals the primary artifacts into 
usable form." The physical evidence in 
the book can be interpreted, on 
occasion, from outside sources but it 
remains the core fact. The dialogue 
between these approaches has much to 


Spreading the word 

1 hrw-,ir\. thfc hns hsen i' 


book); this has been imposed on the 

-T, author by the need to meet the various 

Nicolas Barker contrary theories she quotes, and to 

' " '■■■■ " • substitute a simpler view based on the 

Elizabeth L. Eisenstein all-pervasive influence of the press. 


^Printing A8 “ l ° f ITpS h0 hi".orians" 

794pip. Cambridge Univcrd^ ta, BSttSS i'SSSEWSi 
Paperback. £ 1 2 ' 50 - evoked substantial interest to France, 

0 521 29955 1 predictably enough). Specialists have, 

; inevitably, found fault in details. 
Elizabeth L. Eisensteih's . long study N 0ta bly, bibliographers have reseated 
of the impact of ' the invention of a basic misunderstanding of the history 
the printing press on fifteenth and 0 f printing itself: the repealed and 
sixteenth-century Europe was . first jarnng iise of the phrase ‘print shop 
published in 1979 (during the absence SURS ests a confusion of the very 

r #,i mr m ▼« milminoHnn iflf A af nrtilhnC RTIfl 


eVOKCU 3UWKUmanmvn«Ji “ r T — 1 
predictably enough). Specialists have, 

inevitably, found fault in details. 

.. . ■ < Vm.i* . Umib P«ra nixri 


published in 1979 (duringthe absence s Ugg ests a confusion of the very, 
of the TLS). It waathe culmination of a djggrent millers of pnntwg and 
series of articles, whose burden was pu bH s hlng. Professor Eisenstein has 
that printing was the cau$e of meay of anticipated this: 
the meat changes in human ideas in the StudIcs pealing with the history of 
period, not (as Senerallysuppwed) the print i„ g ue : isolated and artificially 
b M walodoff taM - W-J 


period, not (as generally supw»u , ^ 
effect. It is a lotig book, bascd.mj 

an enormous amount of historical 

reading. Its success has been re- 
markable: it has been widely and 
extensively reviewed all over the 
world, and its appearance now In 
paperback is evidence of the impact it 
has'had on historians and the teaching 
of history. _ . 


literature. In theory, these studies 
center on a topic that impinges on 
many other fields. In fact, they are 
seldom consulted by scholars who 
work in any other field, perhaps 
because their relevance to other 
fields is still not clear. 


time; it remained a genuine 
alternative, for certain purposes, until 
the nineteenth century and the 
Industrial Revolution. 

What few critics seem to have 
realized is that The Printing Press os the 
Agent of Change is not primarily a 
book about history but about the way 
history is written. Professor EiMnstein 
has been blamed for fiagleotipg tho 
primary sources: it is not me facts but 
their interpretation, the Intellectual 
edifices that have been built on them , 
which have so long engaged her. The 
misconceptions about the impact of tne 
press are not hers, but those of the 
many authors of the last hundred years 
* whom she has read and digested; Tne 
primary purpose of the .cook is to 
explode or at . least disturb the 
assumptions that have been too often 
carriea over without question from 
author to author and generation to 
generation, and in this it has 
abundantly succeeded. 

If bibliographers can be persuaded 
1 to raise their horizons from the 
\ physical evidence of books to consider 
' their impact on society, if historians 


Wolfenbfltlel in May of this year 
attempted to identify areas in which 
both approaches mignt come together 
in suitable international comparisons. 
Books and Society in History ^ is 
interesting, readable and an excellent 
introduction to some of the latest 
moves in interpreting the role ot the 
book and of pnnt in Western society. 
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can forget their assumptions and 
ponder the realities of the new-found 
diffusion of printed matter, then 
Professor Eisenstein will have 


foe English Reformation is a notable 


£T^ ofm ^rSeW enG not ^ without the English Reformation is a notable fence then 

treated separately , not wunoui ws ™ »» . notin8 atao that use, in con 

repetition, ;«o that they ran b most be f “id nl>t. f5J alf its time, but 
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Correction: American book-collecting journals 


ution. mat k wh, » 

Gutenberg Inftlatedis beyond dispute. 
In tbe words of Thomas i Jefferson, 
aptly died here: "The lost cdnhot w 
recovered; but let US - save what 
remains: not by vault? and locks which 
fence them from the public eye and 

_ iLevn UJfifitP Of 


The Papers of the Bibliographical . 
Society of America, Volume 76, , 
Number 4 (1982) is occupied almost ■ 
entirely with a single essay by Paul .J 
Needham of the Pierpont Morgan I 
Library, on Gutenberg and the Mainz 
press responsible for the Cathotlcon 
usually dated to 1460. For some time it 
has been realized that this b°®k 

major different paper stocks, but the 
discovery a few years ago that two of 
these stocks were otherwise known 
only from foe end of the 1460s and the 
early 1470S has led to much speculation 
and blurring of evidence, though not, 
hitherto, to a solution. Needham has 
reduced the conflicting evidence to its 
one logical implication: that there were 
three impressions of the Catholicon, 
printed on three separate occasions 
between 1460 and the early 1470s. 

Yet If this Is so, as seems dearly the 
case, then there is an obvious objection 
that to keep so much type standing (the 
Catholicon contains 373 leaves printed 
in double columns) for so long would 
have been prohibitively -expensive. 
Needham offers an ingenious and 
-convincing solution to this second 
problem,' and one of fundamental 
importance in the technical history of 
printing. In a careful examination of 
[ surviving copies he demonstrates that 

■ before foe type of the 1460 Impression 
t was distributed, casts were taken Off 
. it, two fines at a tiqie, and put 

■ 'aside against the time when a new 
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lencc men i «««* 

use, in consigning them to foe waste of 
time, but by such a multiplication of 
copies, as shall place them beyond foe 
reach of accident." 


In tho article "American book- 
collecting journals 1 ' by Katharine Kyes 
Le&b ana Paniel J. Leab» P u ^)S ,ed !J 
the TLS, "June 10, ft section of the tut 
whs unfortupately omitted through an 
error in. transmission. 
incorrectly stating that * FESA is the 
successor to the weU-fegarded fliwemt 
of (he New York Public Library 
should have, read as follows: 


u ma^ pubtuhed aW^d as J®’ • 
A repent issue included i detailed 
study, , of the Bodley Head and foe 


prisons of Perth to 


“An p^aminatimj of the Drafts of, 
Hemingway's Chapter- Kick sat 
aMiusUho wall of foe church . . .V'.as 
W eU ag reviews from both the academic 
world and the domain of the collector. 
A. most useful publication, PflSij W 
available oftly through Membership of 
the Bibliographical Society - of 
America. ' ' ' 

-SS.'ts? 

by Roderick C^ye ahd , Katharine 


PantzerV “Ephemera . In: .fofc STC 

Revision; A Housdceeper s Vfew^, a 

version of her paper at tbe, 1980. APHA • 
annual conference.^ . * ■.] ' 

More - specialized publications^ 

of tfieNew York public Library , y. 


Impressfon of this proveniy popular r — “ T" 

•S CHINA IN THE '80s 

&om '^modern Unotyps, and not&mn «*«. >■» .» CWn.^ 

movable type. Includas a host ot Important eoortp 

The printer of the Catholicon and soda] Information. A must 
himself remains, still, ‘anonymous. Hie bankers, firiencjws, consultants ant 

book has been traditionally assoc- fowa interested In China, 

iated with Gutenberg, but there is Beijing Review ' .=. E * w 

still no direct evidence to prove ForelSn Language weekly of n ®* a r ' 

foe assodation , conclusively. Mr ylswa. • Engllah, Span 

Needham’s thesis, however, greatly German and Japanese, 
strengthens, the case. . Apart :from hw . China Raconatruota . E3,« 

decided preference for ascribing- tms nualrated Monthly covering poU 
Second major step, of .casting slugs, economlca. ^ucatton, e^J&vg 
froni type, to the inventor of movable . Frofiph, Spanish, ArabJo. German 
type himself, the evidence of the paper • Chtaew. . • J 


nf the Manuscripts ana Arnmw*; 

Pennsylvania Pressi available 1,® 

’ UK 7 front Intetnational Book 
Distributors. $30. p 81?2 ^817 


estate : alter uu-upow ■ «« 

neatiy with the.fneprtjiB is kpowntlmt 

bis printing,rnfl(ertaft;pfi9Sed into the 

ihaiids of one of the most prominent 
residents of ^ MAitaf Konrad Efogwy* 
. who’ seems to have a . strong 
ifinandS interest in foe Cariio/feort, 

; artd fous the roprintt. Printed bV Peter 
ISchoeffer, ' were . 8\ logical (arid wag 
Sgwdftated) , way «r Recoup an 

; investment; ' . . • r ! 

D. J. McKittertck 


Guido to Invoatment In China . 
Hardback 05JM 

Includes a host of Important economic 
and sootai Information. A must tor 
bankers, financiers, consultants and all 
those interested In China; 

Beijing Review ' ; £S.B0pe 

Foraton Unduage weekly of nows and 
vlws.- English! Frendh. Spanish, 
German and Japaneae. 

China Ftoconatruota , E3,90pa 

Illustrated Monthly covering poWce, 
eSanomlca, education, etc English, 
Fronph, Spanish, Arabto, German and 
Chinese- • 

China Pictorial. EWJW.- 

Monthly containing jMMaron ajtore 

SraBjSavaH3«g- 

por^ toll catalogue of Chinese Journals 
'.Mise mated: ‘ : , . '• 

DiiOrtgtMErt^ ! 

WsBmtomsh ■ ! 
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A technician at his tasks 


Ugo Varaai 


Carlo Emilio Gadda 

n tempo e !e open: 

Saggi, note e aivagazioni 
281pp. Milan: Adelphi. L. 9,500. 

The most remarkable part of Gadda’s 
splendid oeuvre is indubitably his 
fiction, but the rest is far from 


althouoh they contafn^o^pre^JJsiy ^fVfoitpher had been ^ d “k* 1 ® 5 prose ls si « nificant, y related to today 

SSSS55 1 c7 a Sla“ R0bertO .ha. extraordinary „J' 

ttS&szf&s* 1 life - 


extraordinary 
instrument of Italian art criticism in 
thiscentury. 


I say and write auRas* 
greatest case”. 

The limitations of Gaddi’. J 
of current 


Zealously meditating 



Adelphi 


— South" m; 

>ik iiuu, our me rest is far from ' — . ™“Ki" vu.umc is uuuurcus or tnousands and sens 'V Ve to , ! ,c antithetical, yet w^larDnlv 

unremarkable. Many of his essays ^ and , welcome > but naturally dgarette-cases adorned with *? mehow complementary, nature of the South fi C^ d i? r lbcl ^ 
could be said to be minor works, bS Ifc ?ht?"r« e iS2^ nt ° f . th - arbitrar y Jfpislazuli: what point would there ife *° real . lt,cs underlying Italian blond toi[ He ^,^1 **! 
then the concepts of major and minor £m t n ^ «Ef rt OT Ji s ® ectlon - A P art ¥ 10 ^aiming, instead, that he toguistic experience. But on the whole conceivable ^ 
are not always applicable to Gadda Bn ° u ““tribution to Solaria drilled railway tunnels under le ma,n ,m P acl of these linguistic fellniv Miil, e „ Sensc tosa y thalhaiofi 

Also, there isiwhVle area In whtaUfc ^ Wch 8° es back to the mid-1920s, the Alps? a y urinels under the essays depends on certain Iruc il fc,,ovv MlI «nc S e were 

not easy to draw the line between hfc HS ' 1934 * and The essavs ™ tndimn . . ?° ,ions which come through with great 

fiction and non-fiction, the two seem to l a 1 lSL° th, i ds ° elon 8 to the 1950s w hi£ rSSi individual authors, force, notably the conception of"ihe 
overlap and often to coexist in the same S!r J^ 8 ." T 1 * 6 sub J ects include plausible as literary forced plurilingunlism of the living" 

text. K coexist in tnesame imhyidu^ writers, notably Manzoni, partlc H Iarl y s^king or with the implicft, simple and powerful 

In a short essay of ]968, near the end 5 " ' ^ nnu “ io ' — : but «"*. ■» pf con™ fulf of claim lha. H - - P., nq powerful 


wore expUtjnb 

were doing £j 


plurilingual. 


to be alive is to be 


Italian, the so-called 
and questions 


suMesuon, prayer or injunction . . of literary umi 
HiEi * lB ? ber of with the sly “Monolanguage": 

SSSiflf" 1 fo ^ les - b, “ “ “me of occaairnffpieM, , SviSJ, ofboSS of 

Sr J* “ Whimaic, 

After the delightful Le ».“ te | M wh,c "’ 1,1 t J , ® mse,v es 1 cannot competence and assurance in analvsinc 

e ’ ,haDfori,, “— - 


• with a squirt of 

Fn e ? d | 10Usn ^l like a squirt of Fernet 
*n a glass of Cinzano". 

n ^?j n f tb ing similar 
Uadda s art criticism: 


applies to 
it is more 


A* for th ® concluding section, on 
technical and sociological themes, we 
would expect the open letter of 1953 
(to Sinisgalli) discussing the so-called 
k?S® of toe macWnes" to contain the 
basic outlook of Gadda the ingegnere; 
J *“!* Projected and designed manv 



* . , .. ‘fictional" work, 

*£2“ f“? W P rov . idc a companion 
volume of twenty-six "non-narrative 


heroic determination to be polite, 
sensible, sound - even ordinary. 



There has always been something 
peculiar about the way Gadda's work 
came to be publish*/ and colleS, 
J“L lbis *“ ms now to continue 
posthumously with volumes which can 


8-eral critical .crm^ThTrcZSi” 

RfeSjWC 11 “i™ 10 deI Crivelli” 
reUi 8 Cucumber' ’: it seems that 

S^unt nf 0rriEd i 1 ™ 1 thia on 
account of certain imoroner 

associations) contains some telling 

S^ftssssa 

(pumpkinesque) i 

the critics of Tom^Anton^l’s^ome! images 


Moravia’s slightly affif ISoSZ 
attempt to indict a Milanese 
gentleman bom in 1785 and active 
Between 1815 and 1840, for noting 


his novel in terms of’ the ideas and JJj . barged with a zucchesca 
- to ™ 0< 1959,,i - wbe " heridic “>« 

with words, the visual with the verbal! 

A novelist and his brood 

Filippo Don ini 


.. . : . about two thousand 

construction sites, plants, factories 
stations, workshops, in Italy, in South- 
Amenca m Europe . . ."But what we 
get in effect are not the views of a 
mechanically minded "technical” man, 
rather the thoughts of a literary 
humanist about machines: and it is 
surprising how dated, even for 1953, 
Gadda s conception of a machine turns 
out to be. Similarly old-fashioned is the 
j»say on motor-cars (1963), where we 
S’ however, how Gadda reacted 
when Mussolini created the word 

»nU , Si?I« p,ac f 5® forei « n diau A few: 

On the spur of the moment I was so 
furious I took to my bed . . . though 


what they 
accommodate vast numbSofS 

immigrants Here he cento! 

every reason to reject a! - 
rhetorical claims about excite 
and separatism, but his own « . 
question was embarrassiiiiy W : 

In all these essays there fieifei ' 
of Gadda’s linguistic and Sb-' : 
genius, with its accompaiumaAf 
inventiveness, the mooE/i 
quaint erudition - and the®*!- 
Power. Perhaps the ntost'-suto 
individual piece, ■ "(W 
suburbani" (1955) is a aft" 
accurate account of how Itahu^' 
communities were growing in ttmi 
phases of the economic nSraki 
we feel close to the deep rmi 
G adda s art, his need to extol 
himself the causes of things, tori 
-the reality which underlies oto' 
reality. . . . What “is behind" t 
expansion of a modem city, thete 
of its population and its new tin) 
How does the process start, trfjilih . 
it consist of, where does Il K 
Gadda s answers are not statist^ 
socio-historical, they are poetic; #» . 
realize how rich, precise, strings ; 
compassionate is his underetan 
the Italian society of the day ' 
yesterday. 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

M. Thomas Hester 

Klnde Pitty and Brave Scorn: John 
Donne's ‘Satyres’ 

178pp. Duke University Press. 

$29.75. 

0 8223 0480 5 

William Zunder 

The Poetry of John Donne: Literature 
and Culture in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Period 

121g>. Harvester/Bames and Noble. 

0 7108 04571 • 

The two books under review aim to 
Donne in his literary and historical 


not apparently merit. In this he isan 
exemplar of Christian virtue. The 
stability of the study is opposed to the 
•\rn\e. of the town , which ^enforces the 
scholar's praise of the eternal and 
condemnation of the temporal". The 
scholar’s movement into town is a 
•‘fortunate fall”, through which we can 
see his "education or initiation into the 
necessity of satire”. 

This is to miss the human point of the 
poem, which is far funnier than 
Hester's po-faced intentness suggests. 
The scholar and the fop need each 
other. The scholar's willing acceptance 
of a relationship he knows can only 
lead to humiliation is the portrait of 


Wholeheartedly following 

the ti..._ , Wi c 

point: the comparison of nu 
spiritual vision, which can see onl; 


Alan Rudrum 

Jonathan F. S. Post 

Henry Vaughan: The Unfolding 
Vision 

243pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £18.45. 

0 691 06527 6 

R. V. Young 

Richard Crashaw and the Spanish 
Golden Age 

204pp. Yale University Press. £15.50. 
0 300 02766 4 


ggest a Vaughan with a the time of day ignores Vaughans 
streng sense ol public purpose md of .. A 


“elected" sui 


any bookish young man half in love 

with his gilded peers. When at the end Jonathan 


Post sees the Vaughan of 


defined constituency, and ignore the 
privacy of his communings with God, 
■with the natural world, and with his 
dead. Post does in fact largely ignore 
some important elements in Vaughan 
which are not readily assimilated to the 
influence of Herbert or to the main 
pre occupations of con tempor ary 

Anglican doctrine, for example his 
idiosyncratic use of the Bible and his 
dwelling on the themes of hiddenness, 
potentiality, transformation, the drive 
towards unity, and the recovery of the 
Paradise hidden within the natural 
world: the themes, that is, of 

"hermetic" Christianity, demonstrably 
there in Vaughan, which remind us 
that he was the brother of Thomas 


— thefop ^driven out rf*Ws mistress’s slie^Sdnlhfam as having ddiGerHtely Vaughan and 4 r *f d ® r H °[ 
see house by her other followers, the ceased to imitate a variety of earlier an d Agnppa. and which, like the 

■ _1 . ’ .i . i. . a mkila a. nwlav in KarArtlP fl WnOlfi- tnfli 


scholar says that he “constantly a while 


poets in order to become a whole- 
* "blessed man. 


context. M. Thomas Hester offers a mU5t keep his bed”. This is a sour and Hearted disciple of *at btessed .man. 
close reading of the Satires. "In purely verbal triumph. The poem Mr. George Herbert . He ^ 

accordance with the specific calls for subverts its apparent seriousness by that decision in . tbe .®«Sther 
reformation in a time of apocalyptic mR king the scholar transparent in hfs Renaissance discussion as to whether 


influence of Herbert, have a bearing on 
his discovery of his own poetic voice. 


smaker whose meditative explanation secretly adores, and it is the fop who Jonson’s vote in favour of oire rat her 
of what 'decencie demands” of him exhibits comic resilience (te .win only than many. Posts JjjJj JJJ.’ 2 

be in bed “a while). This human proceed on the basis of the centra lily of 
comedy is what makes the poem live. Herbert’s influence, is a response to 
y „ , what he sees as the two major schools 

William Zunder’s The Poetry oj 0 f Vaughan criticism, made up of those 
John Donne is spectacularly inert. It is who a f flrm an( j those who deny the 
also very short and very expensive, importance of religious conversion, 
but rich essay-readers will be There j s no doubt that Posts 
dissappointed. It is meant primarily for alternative strategy, of bypassing that 
students, and sets out to read Donne s j ssue j n favour of a consideration of 


ETS 1 ^ ob J ects of shidy as 
individuals, andwho, as a groupf forni 

an outstanding collection of different 
sometimes conflicting, personaUties . 


disastrous: she 
broken-hearted 


died at 
at her 


, I,* , , »• ' *' *' '• 


twenty-six, 

husband’s 


Manzonl’s mother. Giniin 


Natalia Ginzburg 

La famlglia Manzonl 

347pp. Turin: Einaudi. L. 18*000, 



infidelity. Pietro, the eldest son was 
gc£d at taking his father for walks and 
offering him fis shoulder as a support 
and at revising his proofs and looking 
18 property, but when Pietro 


to 081 , European countries. 


-‘t>. 


elements that may striciy bfe^raned 

'adventurous 
few visits 


* n business, he went 
SSSIP* "fi raused : hls father much 



v; 


W -2 



- I* v 


upheav#!, .»« *• a Sl!.! “««' ■naniag,. and died In 

jhe fainted on hearing of the 

s nor 
bss or 
. or his 

property; The 


deeply fie SXSSiSS^' ? h ® flowed her | P 0 ^ “ d d *»P*ation at forty-two. 

deatli of Napoleon: hem. SH. a * tric . { E°®an N 6fl e of Maigoni’s daughters went 


ij — - - ■ wiui 

,hs 


wmsmmggmss® 


to the austere rules — ■ •/ mwim reacnea old aoe and 

w happy 1® wllh 

E- Qtorginj. lia 

-j? ao “ ; ■cunenorra . ymem tui died yound Clara ns 
one ?J° nde l* a ©rl who was ^1. Ca jvinisin 

tite-sig,. p 0( j r 

.jtoyofilL 

hot Pietro M.-n.nnr~"'" 1 ” ."■-ar jg gffl V to R oine. K, incilrrto^ ^ 

• ;; sa^? b !?t?»iiow i* j,. ans 


;^a« one aimply ^rannot iSrif'S- ^ Mil 





fervor and alarm , the Satyres portray a satfrellhe worid he affects to loathe he one or many are to be followed" and of 

• anH it tc the fan who inncr)^ s vote in favour Ot OIIG^ rfliner 

many. Post's own decision, to 

conforms to traditional and 
contemporary descriptions of the zeal 
of the Prophets.” Much of this book, 
particularly when dealing with the fifth 
Satire, is concerned with setting Donne 
in a Christian tradition and with 
showing how his Biblical allusions 
relate the poems to conventional 
exhortation. However, “How Donne 
accommodates the techniques of 
Roman satire to these prescriptions in 
each of the poems is the major concern 
of this study of the persona, imagery, 
and design ,f of what the author argues 
is a carefully elaborated sequence. 

The sequence Hester shows us 
develops from portrayal of the 
speaker’s moral character and 
aesthetic and spiritual consciousness to 
his efforts to put his ideas into practice. 

He makes a strong case for such 
ordering on the poet’s part, and is 
extremely informative about the 
: ... background. Particularly interesting Is 
an appendix on “Careless Phryguu , 
who Hester argues is not an atheist but 
“an 'atheistic' Separatist, most likely a 
Barrowist”, a figure whose confident 
denial of the efficacy of any church is as 
far front wise doubt bs any sectarian 
view. Hester’s wide readme 
contributes to our understanding of 
detail. 

However, he suffers from scholar’s 
myopia (the’ argument is ^soon 
obscured). In the first Satire, Hester 
sees the speaker as engaged in- an 
“anxious search for a satiric stance mat 
will satisfy both his private and public 
duties as Christ 


poetry “in itself and in context. “An 
important element. . . is comparison 
with other writers of the time, in 
particular with Shakespeare." 

Comparison with Shakespeare 
means that, in "The Canonization , 
“Like Bassanio in the Merchant oj 
Venice , the speaker is representative 
.... Shakespeare does somethmg 
similar in Troflus and Cressida . . . . The 
poem actually reminds one of King 
Lear". There turns out to be "a 
similarity between the structure of the 
love poems and the structure of 
Twelfth Night". The Epithalamions 
and a "handful 
to the place of Vioi 

Zunder has nothing 
Shakespeare, and almost notrnng 
about Donne. His Donne is a Leavisite 
before his time, serious and moral but 
increasingly unable to accept 
traditional views and putting 
“increasing emphasis on tHe resolving 


strictly literary influence, has the 
advantage of putting him on firm 
ground: the fact of Herbert’s influence 
Is undeniable, even if the range of its 
implications remains to be explored. 

Another undeniable fact is that, 
whatever premonitory tensions jn 
religion and politics may have been 
present to Herbert’s consciousness, by 
Vaughan’s time the context for an 
Anglican religious poet had changed 


If Post’s approach is limited, he has 
still written the best extended critical 
study for some years. He brings a fresh 
eye to every phase of Vaughan’s work 
and, though they are not his mam 
concern, is especially good on the early 
poems. He mnkes real sense of the 
disparate elements of Olor Is ca mis, 
showing convincingly how its 
discordances comment on those of the 
limes, seeing its arrangement as 
shrewdly intended. His reading of S; lex 
strengthens the view that it too is a 
meaningfully ordered work, its second 
port evidencing a deepening 
preoccupation with the apocalyptic, 
with “The Night" pulling together 'the 
various apocalyptic strains in Part II to 
foim a supreme meditation on a 
moment of change, historically 
perceived and individually exper- 


human 

3ee p, bu t dazzling darkness" in &od, 
with our limited eyesight, which fails us 
at night. Post's reading would swamp 
the comparison if it were admitted . On 
page 146 a failure to give syntax and 
biblical source their due weight results 
in Post proposing two impossible 
readings ot lines 3 and 4 of “Ascension- 
day”: he does not see that the 
(unexpressed) direct object of “lifts is 
the "all men" of John xn 32. If one 
registers such disagreements, it is with 
gratitude for the firmness, clarity and 
steady intelligence with which most of 
this book's argument is conducted. 

R. V. Young, in Richard Crashaw 
and the Spanish Golden Age , argues 
that Crasnaw studies to date have 
concentrated disproportionately on his 
debt to Italian and neo-Latin poetry, 
thus focusing attention on his more 
extravagant works, for example “The 
Weeper 1 , at the expense of the Teresa 
poems and the various hymns on 
ecclesiastical feasts; that Crashaw s 
poetry is essentially public, ritualistic 
and impersonal: “In spirit if not in fact, 
n part of the liturgy"; and that the 
"foreign" quality ofCrashaw makes it 
necessary tor us to find his literary 
homeland. Young’s detailed argument 
for locating that homeland In the Spam 
of the Golden Age is well researched, 
well written and on the whole well 
argued, though here too there is room 
for local disagreements. One is not 
quite persuaded that “in mid-century 
England religious exaltation was a 
wholly exotic growth - the exclusive 


!" of poems “correspond Ranged coi 
f Viola in the play' . suggestively of 
nothing to tell us about Book of Com 


fenced”. But here one is remind- 
ed of one of the oddities of cnti-- 
cism, namely that there are some 
critics who are illuminating on works 

S& , i3nSSSS5-^.3 

the final stanza of ‘“Hie Night" , to 

refer the phrase "late and dusky to the 
•approaching endoftime rather than to 


recognizes 


uiuuuiuu»w*i “ -1 — ----- v n , 

imaginative effort was called for. Post 
the importance of this 
context and writes 
of the way in which the 
Jommon Prayer uhderhes 
The Mount of Olives , as Vaughan re- 
creates “the structure and experience 
of Holy Communion”; and of how Its 
“sacramental order” Is paralleled in 
Silex ScinHIians. He adds to earher 
critics’ perceptions of the ways in which 
Vaughan responded to changed 


preoccupation of retired eccentrics like 
Vaughan”; and surely the point about 
the ending of Donne's Holy Sonnet 
•“Show me dear Christ, thy spouse' , 
which Young puts up (as a comparable 
horror) against Ciashaw's “walking 
baths” and” portable and compendious 
oceans" is not that it is in bad taste, but 
that it takes a quite central Christian 
symbol and sets it in a new and 
arresting light, to shock and then to 
,elidt assent. . . 


significance of personal experience . Vaughan responu 
Dmie-s. spiky personality ^ boiled d^n« brt does^not entity 

over-simplifying 


of 


of 


stjan scholar".. Although 
the poem reveals the 


to be possibly “foolish or 


the end 

speaker %v. • r* — — . * 

nmve", his charity is the expression of 

“a relationship correspondent to his 
own consorting with God"; the speaker 
acts as priest and faithful shepherd, 
showing a fidelity which the fop docs 


away by the suggestion •»- 

S!“a cd™>o°=%i° n 'huS, 

behalf of a Church which had been 
driven underground” and as having 
“incorporated in his work the figure of 
a regenerated poet who was also an 
elected apologist of the Church 0 f 
England". Here “self-styled" and 


personality should have avoided such a 
personal poet, and a reader who does 
not know that “the sixteenth century in 
England. . . was, for certain people, a 
penod of increasing prospenly" should 
avoid a book which expects him to have 
Donne’s biography at his fingertips. 


I Experiencing election 


Raman Selden 


which follow are only partly dependent 
on . the opening chapter. 




his work ' on 'his 


er ffl 0l S& F . b» — ™ 


_ . . . iivrvii vy* 

srusugllo, whioji , filowly ' .l 
peopled by 1 



Robert B. StfAW . 

The Call of Godr The Theme of 
Vocation in the Poetry of Donne and 
Herbert • 

123pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Cowley Publications. $5. 

0 936384 04 2 

Both Donne and Herbert came- very 
late in life to the priesthood, having 
foiled in their pursuit of secular 
vocations. Robert B, Shaw not 
unreasonably decided to survey their 
careers as priests and poets in the llgnt 
of the Calvinist doctrine 'of calling, 
according' to 1 which the call to eternal 
life and tpe particular callings pursued 
In earthly life ore linked in tne concept 
pf election. The first chapter gives a 

of the 


are told that “the writing of poetry is an 
activity which must by .its very nature 
involve : constant , reflection on 
Tbointcrprctetionsare all famlUaiv questions of vocation "• In ^ way, the 
' Vftne Donne mspia^s,. id the. Holy loses the edge of historical 

Sonnets, Ms need for reassurance, predslon which its title promises. 
Herbert, confident in his calling, seeks 
the proper means to bring eartnlyand 
heavenly callings into accord. Once 
. ordained, both show a deep concern 

for the fulfilment of vocation. The 

“egotism” of Donne’s Holy Sonnet sjs theme of vocation 


The author glosses over problems of 
dating which are important to his 
argument. And we do not gain new 
scholarly or critical insights into the 

r oi uuuu- » * «•*, - uV theme of vocation itself. For example, 

reniaced in the later divine poetry, by Herbert’s distinctive concern for the 

rCore’udvSS poetic 4, whiefi 53, y Steals of |he Chrnch b only 
expresses Donne’s greater assurance of superficially treated (the Important A 
diwiteuace, Herbert qualifies the self- pfiest to the Temple is wry briefly 
concern of Calvin’s concept of calling discussed). .Thete ,are .a fowujjfo* 

S -bringing together earthly dnd comments (esf^Mly abut Donne s 
heavenlyrallfei in a sacramental Metempsychosis], but there Moooften 
ooetry: ’'human work is to ba carried jj tt | e sense of ^M^^posslWUtiw of 



Shaw 
do not 


stresses that the 
body forth a 


LJr3.:a».WBW^|5^ 

srience" of overlooked: The_ac<ouDt of fterbert s 


on 




Clear ,and concise account of the n ^ H^pedence' 

“ n “ el Fwur 0 ^ SjaresfjtfSte: 


accuracy . ... 
recommended > a a a brief .lnfrpducfibn 


can 


.’'S6c^^^i^p ^ re^ted' as;-tho a Pp^- wh^hcS^ubt wTSe'book’* fo \ M win tm fm B 

' priat^conteirt fori discussion ofthe . «^)fk . ' 1 

. -.poett.- ^ ■! ! ' ; v 
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On the trail of fishy pleasures 


Valentine Cunningham 

Simon Raven 

September Castle 

261pp. Blond and Briggs. £7.95. 

0 IK634 123 1 

“Once upon a time there was an 
English gentleman called Ivan 
Barraclough, who lived in a half-ruined 
tower house some two miles south of 
. . That is 'how September Castle 
opens, and it is how, nowadays, you 
open a fiction that doesn’t want to be 
taken altogether earnestly. It suggests 
the onset of a bit of a spoof, something 
mncinil, a squib. Squibs are Simon 
Raven's thing; they are not despicable 
items. When they’re let off in chains 
they can put up quite a show. Raven's 
Aims far Oblivion series- wonderfully 
louche, a touch caddish, a mite spiwy; 
Anthony Powell fallen among duns, an 
about-to-be-cashiered Evelyn Waugh 
-flashes perkily along, and is in the end 
a much more cumulatively powerful 
fiction than the mere summing of its 
parts would suggest. Singly, too, squibs 
can prove not unworthily pyrotechnic. 


Excited by the recurrent presence in 
the old stories of a fabulously huge, 

Mid and bejewelled Byzantine toy in 
the shape of an dcrevisse or crayfish a 

small but devoted tribe of scffis! artcctionately regarded rise and rise of 

Cambridge dons, scholars manquds, lefties^ o"] Pto$soM hefoul, cunning and proley Lcn; the 

Greek and Yunmlav heir ^ Ji E ■’ Sl0 , pped m h J erai, y expressed fillhy-mindedncss 

the !r fiend sh wheeze to bring in some of one and all, indicate Raven’s 

subversively republican new Master by navtns 


Greek and Yugoslav toughs, lustfui 
maidens (dons r daughters and the 
uke), French nobles, chaps from the 
French Ministry of Ancient 
Monuments (or some such), all armed 
about with shovels, mechanical 
diggers, firearms, deadly truth-herbs 
plucked on the information of ancient 
manuscripts from ancient Greek 
chapels, is hotly in pursuit of 
Xanthippe. Some 'are entranced by her 
memory, some by her boodle, some by 
bits of each . What they expect to find in 
the unearthed earth of the castle, and 
how they interpret what does 
eventually confront them there, 
depends on what they make of the 
ballads, the old chronicle, the secret 
arid juicy appendix to the chronicle, 
the stelae, the inscriptions, the 
carvings with which the trail is busily 
and somewhat over, determinincly 
seeded. * 7 


is pestered by Public Noses, that of the 
French Marquis or the Greek islanders 
by hordes of guttural and offensive 
Germans. A potent sub-plot has the 
limsolh 

their fiendish wheeze to Bring income 


u- or “squining” your "nuts 
ofr ; the revelations of the crusty old 
French aristocrats’ ancient incest; the 
affectionately regarded rise and rise of 


the subtle' wielding of an ancient 
statute which enjoins loyalty to 
Constitution and Monarch in a Head of 
House. “Our Lady the Queen" is the 
sacred toast of the Ptoly crowd. 
Captain the Marquess Canteloupe is 
oven on such occasions to crying ‘“God 
Bless Her Majesty" - which is granted 


extensive efforts to show that the 
uppity, whiter-thnn-white-flnnncllcd 
game his class of character is plnying is, 
well, not quite the cricket their sort 
would like us to believe it to lie. 

Raven’s racily irreverent way with 
his scholars, officers and gentlemen is 
agreeably cheeky; his reflections upon 
ills own narration »n> innn> >n«n>i< 


Growing ! 

out of 
the idylls r 

Lindsay Duguid 


Bki. Mooney 
T he Windsurf Boy 

r^ttx 17 - 95 - 
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Bel Mooney’s first novel beta,* 
with the emotional hi 
Induced by a middle-class u 


Like a certain class of detective 

On / r/ .-.— atory, this novel makes a calculated 

On their owi, of course, they run more appeal to readers likely to be 
of R risk of fading out in damp and magnetized by the trappinas of 

lonely sputters, in worried authorial 5 PPg 01 

protraction. Raven’s Reset 
was a long-drawn-out dud. 1 

f J? d u des P ,te its conscious affiliations curator’s private cupboard what the 
*SS of JPkardleJeven down to stele really meansand how they 
SH* borrowed character), trundle the port around Hinh Table- 

^^ ber Castle keeps in mind that it s that kind of thing is abunSuS on 
only a squib; it stays short and sparky, offer. Raven is more than half ir/in?,* 


to be “the privilege of an officer of ?i s °^n narration arc more tnngue-in- 
Horse”. 5 ncer ol cheek. It’s inevitable that wc should 

decide the Xanthippe rigmarole 
doesn t come to much. So Raven 
mounts a deft little case against the 
importance of climaxes. Plolemneus's 

modified lw h" 1 ' “ m “ *™ ral| y Pleasure consuls in d e fS Ih^crtaS™ “.SZStaS 

modified by his customary relish for his orgasms. Orgasms, he tells his engendered bv n nSS?,!* ^ 
njdeness, farting, belching and other handy niece Jo-fo aga n Ld again toSToa* WEt £* 
blasphemes. !t may be true -and the jrt love predsely because thef^o 

™ a . ke , § reat endings. It’s the drawing- but it is handled here with contt* 
out of desire that kindles affection and 
Keeps the punter happiest. Jo-Jo 
absorbs the repeated lesson enough to 
try passing t on even to unlikely Len. 

So the novel s sexual practices, like the 
huge meals Jo-Jo spends much of the 
tune cooking, are eked-out affaire. 


Horse* 

More happily, though. Raven’s 
fiercely nostalgic feel for the 
orthodoxies of the Old School, Coll 
and Regiment 


case of Simon rfaven invites one 
frequently to suppose it is - that 
blaspheming is a sign of the truest 
believer, and that expelled bounders 
and cads - like that character in 
uraham Greene’s England Made Me 
who organizes in his Swedish exile the 
reunion dmnere of the school he was 


Architecture 

Stephen Bayley. The Albert 
Memorial: the monument fn its social 
and architectural context. 160pp. 
Scolar. £4.95. 0 85967 674 9 □ The 
stories of Victorian architectural 
competitions ore always fascinating to 
read about, especially when the 
various schemes and their rival modes 
and iconographies, sketched against 
visionary cloudscapes and dwarfing the 
awestruck citizens, are as fully 
illustrated as they are in the 101 plates 
of Stephen Bayley’s 


Paperbacks in brief 

Penguin. 5.95. 0 14 022456 4 D First 
published in the US by Birkhuser in 


Huxley’s preface is sharp as expected. Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 005278 X. ! □ First 
though one senses that, as the leading published by Allen Lane in 1978. 
apologist for settlerdom, she feels a March 21, 19 8 saw the start of Opera- 
shade awkward about some aspects of tion Michael, Germany s last-ditch 
Meinertzhagen’s cruel efficiency. He attempt to win the war in the West, by 
protests his innocence a little much in breaking through Haig s front in ,Picar- 
the affair of the Nandi Laibon. whom dy and rolling the British Expedition- 
ary Force northward into tne sea ai 
Ostend. before the arrival of over- 
whelming American reinforcements in 
Europe. The offensive advanced an 
unprecedented forty miles and inflicted 
Marcel Proust. Remembrance 6] a quarter of a million casualties on each 
Things Past. Volume One. 1040pp- s [3e but, as Marlin Middlebrook 


he killed in. confusing circumstances. 
This is a splendid republication. 

X.S. 


1980 and in Britain by Harvester in 

1981 . Reviewed in the TLS of May 14, 

1982. 

Raymond Smullyan. The Lady or the 
Tiger? 203pp. Penguin. £2.5U. t U 
1402.2478 5 □ Raymond Smul Ivan i is a 
distinguished anu dazzlingly brilliant 
American logician with a talent tor 
constructing amusing, and instructive 


book (first 0 141)05951 2, Volume Two. 1197pp. showSi it was , in retrospect, clear by 

i one of the 0 14 005952 0. Volume Three. 1 129pp the c | ose of ,he flret day's fighting that 

puD V 5n ^ Jn rT m ncentratedlv 0 14 0059353 9. Penguin. £5 95 each. lhe decis ive breakthrough had eTuded 

m0S i. rSTSSnmlSl o nh^Victorian Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff Lude ndorff. as it had eTuded French, 

symbolic monuments md Andre a8 Mayor. Revised by Joff Haig and Nivelle in the previous 


kicking the various 
ancestral Covenant. 


... . . - m ° re than half in love 

with this sort of business himself. 
Indeed the most feeling moments in an 


Arks of his hands of a skilled manipulator "hat 
. matters. “Oh, Ptoly'', exclaims Jo-Jo, 
What appear in one light to be UT 8 to ““I 6 Pabular touch of 
venerable theological mysteries show u-i’__ deyer. What fun it is 


and originality. 

The childhood in question Into 
Anna Lewis, a deserted wifei - 
revisiting the family riverside com 
with her seven-year-old son Ta 
Much of the book is taken -nV 
memories conjured by the sight}* 
smells of the cottage, fecoUedcBr . 
the idyllic family holidays i 
punctuated an already H : 
existence. The memories trti 
themselves unexceptional - wsfci 
the rain, boat trips, chocolate I m 


Syiliwiiw — _ — I 

age. Other influential monuments and 
a facetiously over-written account or 
Prince Albert provide a background 
for a detailed analysis of the whole 
structure, its erection, and its 
sculptural groups, with a particularly 
revealing description of the podium 
frieze and its pantheon of painters, 
architects, sculptors, poets and 
musicians - a collocation of genius 

ereat and obscure which affords a sin- 

a* , 1 _ r ,L. m.Wiiral nPISnCC 


gular record of the cultural perspec- progeny of Zeus and , lv J r |^ syn ®’ s ? Gordon W. 
a ^.i^.ninpt^nth-centurv Ena- inn - in Proust s secular terms - art is . n 


three years, and that Imperial Ger- 
many had effectively lost the war. The 



ancient world’s champion female A st0ry - Jt ’ s ev en a fishily ,H en quarrels, dots i 

wanker. Pretensions and highminded S? lent , one r 8 seems, as are “S" 8 ®® 

ness are everywhere chopned and ? Canthj PP e s trail tails away into ;f D1JSt but in presenting 8ucb% 

C3r«a:ss : ^tt 


su ^September Castle's plot 

maxes an unlikefy-soundine affair A ''j — 

SfiSS&SnSfBfi! SJB H*" 

sfflHSSSl 


ferried in a rat^r s bkdy “"•gl=d” their iay totS 

political and marital ^ SSSSfcSfSCV*- ** ^ 


iSl"' . In ““ ““"tioofeg 
EagUsh Marquess S& h l'd he t \ 


The wisdom of Whitey’s Fall 


JUI Neville 


. Rodney Hall 

- Just Relations 

The Great Australian Novel (like Its 
has always 

te^ed' challenmngly. It is the Ayerai 
•■■jS-'S ^ dfead «ntrp of the: 

Antipodean imagination, for what is a 


the shop muttered, disgruntled, the 
crack in its timber walls opening 
wider so that more convolvulus vines 
buret in from outside and cast 
garlands of vulgar flowers among the , 

£n?L SU8ar they ‘remfied, 
listening, purple with concentration. 

. Jeez, he musta swallowed 


f«wSi?,H eviUa8e - & deserted lover, js 
rekindled, as are ojd dreams of gold 
mtggets. Each day the .. andent 

SffgSl me f. Mountain 

Hotel for a session of Remembering. 

of innocence over 
Wlutey V FaU, which like Uareggiib in 
DyJan/niomas’s Under Milk Wood is 


hand at co^ing fish. Xanthippe is a 

SSl out 2 f . G , rc ® k wafer. The grail is 
that CTayfish. In fact the novel presents 
us with a whole slab-full of fishy stuff. 

ml 9 hl say, the most 

JouSf mSf 1 ! nowin * bout of fishiness 
Kcdoti?“wT e a “°“ in a 


marvellous meaning to every event, to 
know Intimately each tree. 

“Have you ever cut down n tree?” 
Oeorr* . - - . 


details which are both tawdry t J 
evocative - a misleading snapecti 
malodorous toy -she invests thsaijl.;. 
strong emotion, (She has a simian* ; 
wdth language, often doqs^ 
deploying the banal utteomif, 
nurses, shopkeepers and sd 
her characters’ snobberies « n , 
sentimentalities too are pt&i - 
caught.) In the charactef or A*,. 
Mooney portrays the now ft# 
figure of contemporary seniM 
an independent thirty-five-)^: 
woman who is the fotJus forcoofifeai ; 
emotions. But Anna does not hawftt. 
monopoly of feeling (the uamfc' . 
shifts between her ana her ihotljdrp • 


Georee Swan cAiJiTi t 11,1 ween nerananermoutw/-;.. 


swallowed the ^yian^bomas’s Under Milk Wood is 
S3’ “.they say In those parts., agreeably sentimentalized, despite its 
2jkE5W4i h f se flond la yers Of old- SW°”h? reeatt and the malevolent 




the malevolent Tree murder Is not 




the only crime 
’s Fall- Despite 


love 

life, 


Sd “ Ml of somi-magicai oommunlcates ihc'au.h'or'l pSd‘ 

r _; ^eme is* ^ b J ddJe ® P«sh through their plans 
' “Rway to rannect this Shtfngri- 

T-fna-rrrftn.. il'..' ' " '•"*“*«*« JUiUI ■ 1 UU lO *<“ *“0 tUe OUtSide WOfid, 

Hargreayts, a curiosity wiitfcn in EnglaotTlong alto. She is. aa.it wer,. -But thte point is, the anclents-have 


still be picked up in second-hanti ' Wi'v' • : ' . 

5 1 s tribe and todav 

CU. ^ . . .. ' ■ . ' . . ' ij offal.. J 


TJo lgte Nicholas Tomalin once 
confessed that he suffered from 
writer s block" whenever he was In 

o?i£iS li S nlg 2'fa t fe lls 11 is to ^ Point 
ftole ^Indescribable. At least for the 


! But ra.all these Works one is a Warp , 


k' 


Shakespeare' 


remorselosslyclear-siflhtedwaygn^ , 
jncrenses the render’s belief ft, Wj-’.. 
liking for, nn unpromising herObt- ■ 

Mooney reinvlgorfttes- hdeko?)^ ! 
themes: the mistaken optirawnjt'/' 
youth, the Inevitability of death.3* 
takes pleasure In setting up IM.® : •; 
demolishing fictional H types^ ® r 
Windsurf Boy of the title,* WW . 
soiden-hnirea teenager who cspjW® ' 
both Anno and Tom, is anRtomWR^., 
the course of the novel info's 1 
year-old holidaymaker with •«*? ; ^ ; 
parents and girlfriends of his own# V:; 
In contrast, the treatment oM®S r 
• mother Barbara, who Is dying, of' Wg f;. 
m a nearby nursing home, isgMWjM .* - 
from functioning simply aaemotm f.j . 
morl, she emerges as -a pitMJMj! h: 
dignified figure, $he - quMflOT. ‘t, 
daughter’s assumptions about the Jg v;." 
and. by electing ft tifo apari.Wg Frfj. : 

family in a nursma home, she dlunSp >■* 


anegoricafgroups by the many sculp- 
tors involved are illumlnatingfy set In 
their place by Bayley’s humorous and 
excitaole text. 

A.J.G.H. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Carol Ascher. Simone de Beauvoir: A 
Life of Freedom. 254pp. Hamster. 
£4.95. 0 7108 0494 6 □ First published 
in 1981 and reviewed in the TLS of 
December 2, 1982. 

Victoria Glendinnino. Edith Sitwell: 
A Unicorn Among Uau. m PP- 
Oxford University Press. £3.95. 0 19 
281396 2 □ First published by 
Weidenfeld in 1981 and reviewed in the 
TLS of July 31, 1981 by John Bayley, 
who wrote “Victoria Glendinning is 
like a novelist: she is absorbed by 
monsters and their problems. • ■ - ™ 
reader in consequence is equally 
absorbed In every page she writes. 
[Sitwell] was a genuinely strange 
phenomenon, locked up m herself, and 
. needing-' sympathy and loVe to 
understand net, as a fictional character 
needs those talents in its creator, 

Robert Bernard Martin. Tennyson: 
The Unquiet Heart. 643pp. Faber. 
£5 95. 0 571 11842 9 D First published 
In 1980 by Oxford University Press and 
Faber. Philip Larkin concluded his 
review (TLS November 7, 1980) thus: 
“Professor Martin has tried to be fair to 
Tennyson, neither making fun or nim 
nor seeing him, as his age d'd.^as ,a 


Terence Kilmartin. 

author's grasp of wider strategy. is 
□ Rrst published by Chatto and uncertain, but his account of the topics 
Windus in P two volumes in 1959 and and development of the first day s 
1965 reviewed in the TLS of battle (in winch the concept of blftz- 
September 17. 1958 and August 5, krieg received Its baptism of fire) based 
19?5 In a sense, Proust's theory of art on accounts of survivors, is illummat- 
recapituiates Greek mythology in ing and vivid. N> 

human terms: Just as the Muses are the 

Pranoe. At Dawn We 
Slept: lhe Untold Story of Pearl 
Harbor. 873pp. Penguin. £7.95. 0 14 
006455 9 □ First published in Great 
Britain by MichaelJoseph in 1982, and 
reviewed by Christopher Thome in 
the TLS of June 4, 1982. He wrote 
“Overall specialists in the field wiU 


nuzzles. Readers of his earlier What is 
lhe Name of This Book? will need no 
introduction to (or recommendation 
for) this present work (first published 
in the US by Knopf in 1982). It consists 
primarily of wittily presented puzzles 
m which an unobvious conclusion can 
be deduced from assumptions. As the 
book progresses the assumptions, get 
more complicated and the deductions 
even less oovious, until the reader is, in 
effect, doing advanced set- theory and 
meta-logic. Fortunately Smullyan 
includes his own, invariably eleoant, 
solutions. The book is a “must for 
aspiring mathematicians, logicians and 
lovers of ratiocination of whatever age. 

P.F.S 


Ella Maillart. Forbidden Journey. 
Translated by Thomas McGrecyy. 
312 pp. Century. £4.95. 071260066 3 El 
Fiist published in Britain by 
Heinemann in 1937. In January 193. 
Elio Malian and Peter Fleming set out 
from Peking to travel overland to 
Kashmir via Sinkiang, a region 
officially closed to foreigners. To avoid 
checkpoints they did not take the road 
from Lanchow, but followed a route 
which hugged the China-Tibet border 
and took them through the wastelands 
of Koko Nor. Tsaidam and Takla 
Makan. Flemingstoicallyendurestneir 
sufferings; Maillart almost 
chisticafiy embraces them. All the 
same, one feels for them, with their 
diet of tsamba or mien, their lumbago 
and sunburn, their spavined mounts 
and half-witted drivers (although 
animal lovers will perhaps find their 
sympnthies monopolized by the plight 
of the camels, horses and donkeys). 
Miiilltirl's prose style which Is not 
always well served by her translator, is 
not as distinguished as Fleming s, but 
still conveys the spirit of place 
admirably. „ 

K.A.McC. 


merits of George Painter s biography 
to present Proust's thoughts on this 
subject so dearly. There are times, to 
be sure, when Painter seems a little 


B mile too psychologically JJ- uST oi major 

apodeictic, a little tooknowmg^Buthis g ^ nificance that is new t0 ihem, and it 
work remains a triumph ot Dio- difficuU to f ee Uhatthe nature of the 

graphy, u, « ur P t a “ ed ’ n ^ ,™ k L to tie work as P ubllshed is commensurate 
unsurpassable , the master key to ine the thirty-seven years that Prange 

master ronrarid clef. It is now reprinted devoted t0 jts preparation. That 
in one volume by Penguin to coincide ^ been SBid< M Dawil We Slept 
..fill, ih^ir nnnerhack edition Ot , J lha diirlnnt 


Poetry 

Charles Causley. Collected Poems 
1951-1975. 289pn. Macmillan. £4.95. ^ 0 
333 35188 6 □ First published in 1975 
and reviewed in the TLS of September 
26 that year. The reviewer concluded 
“however he develops, this book 
stands as a tribute to his attention to an 
essential function of verse: the power 
to enchant.” 


with their paperback edition of 
Terence Kilmnrtin's revisqn of C. K. 
Scott Moncrieffs indubitably inspired 
but far from flawless translation of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. (First 
published in 1981 by Chatt° an “ 
Windus and reviewed in the TLA oi 
June 12, 1981). Such a revision was 
long overdue, and Kilmartin has done 
it mil. The goal of perfect translation 
is as worthy of pursuit as U » 
unattainable: someone may someday 
be moved to revise the reviser But he, 
or she, will not find much left to do. 

G.S. 

Giorgio Vasari. Lives ofthe Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects . Translated by 
A. Hinds. Edited in a revised 
edition, with an Introduction, bv 
William Gaunt. Volume One. 364pp. 0 
460 01784 2: Volume Two. 372pp. 0 
460 01785 3. Volume Three. 326pp. 0 
460 01786 1. Volume Four. 344pp. 0 
460 01787 X. Dent: Everyman s 
Library £2.95. each. 

Evelyn Waugh. A Little Learning. 
234PP M. £2.50. 0 14 00604 
First published by Chapman and Hall 
1964 and reviewed in the l oi 


does, nevertheless, provide the student 
and the general reader alike with both 
interesting material and sensible 
judgements.” 

Jack N. Rakove. 77ie Beginnings of 
National Politics: an interpretative 

History of the Continental Congress. 


Science 

A- Rupert Hall. The Revolution in 
Science 1500-1750. 373pp. Longman. 
8.95. 0 582 49133 9 □ First publishedas 
The Scientific Revolution in 1954. The 
author has largely re-wntlen the book 
“to reflect the increased maturity oi 
studies of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century science, ., studies bom 
• comprehensive ; : and _ prpround.- The 


Gavin Maxwell. A Reed Shaken By 
the Wind. 224pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 
009510 1 

Wilfred Thesiger The Marsh Arabs. 
Sta Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 00.9512 8 
□ First published by Longmans m 
1964, and reviewed in the TLS of June 
1 1. 1964. Wilfred Thesiger visited the 
marshes of southern Iraq yearly from 
1951-58. In 1956 he was accompanied 
there by Gavin Maxwell, and they 
i ravelled together between the 
rcedbeds from settlement to 
settlement in the nurrow, elegant, 
hi ah -pro wed farads. In addition to 
reprinting Thesiger's classic The Marsh 
Arabs for the Tourth time. Penguin 
have added Maxwell’s account ot ms 


journey to their travel library. (Hrst 
published in 1981 by Longmans m 1957 
and reviewed in the TLo af December 
6, 1957.) The two books complement 
each other admirably - Maxwell s 
' chatter, linguistically, 


Charles Roystor. Light-Hone tforty 
Lee and the Legacy of the American 
Revolution . 301pp. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. £6.95. 0 52 27065 0 Q First 
published by Knopf in 1981 . 

Marina Warner. Jotmof Arc 346pp. 
Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 006241 6 □ First 
published by Weidenfeld in 1981 and 
reviewed in the TLS of Augtist 28, 
1981. 


comprenensiyo wiu cnanipr,. uiwn«u^/, 

archival depth aijd technical nchnesS o[> emotionally more P^O S j Treager s , , 
publieatbhs are beyond intensely serious, curiously fornial, . 

— norma! s |j g htly archaic In styles haimted by 

anticipatory nostalgia for a way of life 

' threatened with disappearance - d 

boy’s voice singing somewhere in the 


recent r 4 

comparison witfr what was 
before about I960 .... 




I 1 U 1 BWWIHA — « TlILI- 

KJ., n ,S 


: -U 8 ®!?* .■ jOVaiWh^liniiig .glaLmoyr. 530pp. Enigma Books. 7.95. 


as^atj' 




wt.hlsSOO.' ;0‘ 
thhd In the 



5 a *)o!o4cem 


.•■■ It is an interesting fact that .«e ( 


god fe*. 

out groWn-up'children.ofcdurK- 


KbeqaM, 


Armies' ift 
tip. £3.50. 0 



life, of 'h jboet. without i*w “ 

Professor Martin did not explicitly 
deny this in his preface. Nevertheless it 
is the life of a poet without something, 
and perhaps poetiv is the most 
convenient shorthand for it." 

Richard Meinbrtzhagbn. Kenya 
Diary (l90i-1906), With a new preface 

• by Elspeth. Huxley. 347pp. Eland 

• Books. £4.95. 0 907871 10 0 O 

Meinertzhgen was a shrewd swipe who 
helped conquer the most unwilling 
•• Kenyans for the British at the turn of 
the century: A nephew of Beatrice 
Webb but at the other end of the 
political spectrum,, he was abrasive, 
clever, brave, ' truculent, art using, 
contemptuous of nearly all the blacks 
he commanded or killed (ttey were 
rougly equal in . number), ana 
contemptuous too of almost as many or 
. his fellow Whites. His bracing if often 
extremely bloodthirsty t al ® ls a " 
invaluable chronicle both for the 
serious historian of East Afnca and for 
the curious safari-going passer-by with 
iisl 


beauty, to die amid ugliness, is lhe 
common fate of all us exiles, and 
continues “In the context, exiles 


Literary Criticism 
Vladimir Nabokov. Lectures on 
Literature. Edited by Fredson Bowers. 
382pp. Pan. £3.95. 0 330 26973 9 
Vladimir Nabokov. Lectures on 
Russian L/Krafure^ite^d by Fredwn 

ese volumes contain 
Nabokov’s lecture notes for courses 
he taught at WoUesley andComeH 
5i the 1940s and 195ft. Bi 
r Literature (first oub- 


Sociology .. . 

Richard Clutterbuck. The Media 
and Political Violence.’ l?lpp. 

1 Macmillan. £7.95. 0 333 34492 8 O nrst 
published in 1981 and reviewed in the 
. TLS of July 31 that year. This second 
edition covers the 1981 Hots In BriXlon 
and Toxteth and elsewhere. 

Travel 

Norman Lewis. Naples 1 '44. M6pP- 
Eland Books. £3.95. 0 907871 45 3. D 
Naples '44 is Norman Lewis s account 
of his part in the “mapping up 
operations undertaken by the British 
army in the south of Italy in the wake of 
the German defeat, pa part of the 
Intelligence Corps and with a bnel to 
round up collaborators, check on imor- 
rpants and curb black-market activities 


dark .... the stillnessjafa world that 
never knew an engine". G.S. 

Francis SteEomuller (Editor and 
Translator). Flaubert ^ Egypt. A Sen- 
sibility on Tour. 232pp. Michael Haag, 
PO Box 369, London NW3 4ER. 
£5.95. 0 902743 27 9. □ This selection 
and translation was firet published by 
Bodley Head in 1972 and reviewed in 
the TLS of September 29 of that year. 
In 1849, at tne age of 27, Flaubert 
embarked on a long -«oui . ot the 
“Orient" (as the Near and Middle East 
were then called). His companion was 
Maxime Du Camp, whose mam pur- 
pose in going to Egypt was to 'Photo- 
graph the monuments, but who also 
wrote an account of iheinourney m Z-e 
Nil. Egypt* e! Nubie. This, Flaubert s 
travel dotes, and his letters to his 
mother, and his dear friend Louis 


ICU. 

tones , pf sfem resi 
self-pity, seems to o: 
this book, to set 
underlying theme." 


gnation and frank vinastejpfeces of European fiction" in 
iffer the true cjuo to lovinfl iunclillous detail puzzling out. 
“ its continuous J he shape of E mmn Bovary s 


In the devastated dty^dite enwron^ M 

Lewis notes tbtt . imppsaMtitjr of car- Bou j|| iet quiet .unpublished poet of 

l . tying' out ariybf these duties bemuse ■ s j ender mc ans h ) are the main sources 
. qyeryond is .ipVolved Irr some jJOrt ot for |he selection. With occasional ex- 


hairstyle, bringing his entomological 
knowledge to bear on the species of 
beetle involved In hafkas 
Metamorphosis, illustrating ,the 
relationship between Dr Jekwl and Mr 
Hyde in a series of Intricate diagrams. 
He patiently establishes through 
fastidious attention 
coherent 
lectures 


racket; Although moved by ^ the plight ^‘ a f ory 'oT bridging passages frpm 
of the Neapolitans , he is sufficiently ed ; t or they moke an extremely . ' 
detached to make the connection j nteresling narrative. Flaubert had a 
tween the appalling sufferings ot tne deep nn d tWely fascinationwtih the Ute 

civilian population - at the start of tne . He describes In lascivious detail 
book he is horrified by the stale of the fpgq uen | encounters wth prosti- 
starving people; later he accepts such tu (ums ^ unflinching gaze on (he 
— 1 — •« — - and tne_ investigates religious 


History 

R B. Dobson. (Editor). The Peasants' 

Revolt of 1381. 433pp. Macmillan. 

£7.95. (hardback, £20fo 33J 255M 4 
(hardback 0 333 25504 6) D First 
published in 1970 and reviewed in the. 

Tf ,9 of November 6. 1970. This second lectures on humw \..._. msuisTmaw.-.; ..." — ■ j,.,. , uwuih k**-™*, — . r.--- 

eton contains ] both- a . netf ;■ p ub «sliedlierein «?? SMS!® Jft them, to his, letters to fiia 

introduction by R. B. Dr 
original introduction. ; 


privations os commonplace - and “JP diseased, investigates _ 
prevalence of superstition, crime M- .' customs and theic origins andmnkes no 
i minmu., - ;r ploitatioti. HlsAosits to villagesmthe his boreifom vrilh jnrifnt 

uniqueness Of each work. Hw sor rounding area uncover an alrtosi moi , umonts an d the ju-duous and palns- 
on Russian^ literature (first medieval sodetymhabrting the rums or . process of photographing 


liaiiwa 

to detail the 


rr- ; 


more biographiral' and background Allipd bonibing. , " — 

absurdity, Turfienev's Collms J n lV l^S??.WiTS n0 iin 0 : ' wonllen nartnenw he wears .to protect' 


authors. 

Gogol’s 


Nomatidy-ltyp. Pen zuio. £3.MJ. V .. Gogol's aosura'ty, . v T^gejrtf s ^5 ^ 2?) ^ an'lll umlnfillng 

14 005293 3 0 First published by Cape debility, ' the dove-grey , !nnf triltdf tUfitmuch-o^supied dtyona : him from the heat. 

in 1982 and reviewed in the TILS of Chekhov ,^Dostouvs1 


M.F, 


i bizane reviewed m me ruo.m emu . 

E j.year’jSsfgyj^^KlojJ hooks* • S&i K was in fact his MofUufMes, 


Mathematics ' the first *vofom« we hotably 

Philip 3; Davis and Reuami Hjrsh.; designed and produced 
77ie Mathematical Experience. d40pp., • . . • - 


wen: 

L.D. 


History of Psychiatry « (he Vfrror/iw 
£ra which was reviewed, in that issue. 
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